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MoDBUN 'Tactics. 



Br OAPTAIN H. R. QAUj, Latb Str Fdiiubms. 



CHAPTER v.— Defence of a Position. 

OLITICAL and strategical considera- 
tioQS fix the localities in which armies, 
or portions of armies, are concentrated 
for the purpose of opposing an inva- 
sion. These localities fixed, tactical 
requirements regulate the actual posi- 
tions occupied to frustrate or repel 
attacks. A defeDsive attitude is usually taken up hy 
the weaker side; but not necessarily. If the Swiss 
were at war, apart from their probable numerical inferi- 
ority, a strictly defensive r6le would undoubtedly be 
their wisest policy. 

Again, take Afghanistan ; the Afghans well know the 
value of a passive resistance. In 1877, after Osman 
Pasha's surprising flank march to Plevna, had Me- 
hemet All's advice been acted upon, the feeble defensive 
plan of action pursued by the Turks would have been 
changed into a vigorously offensive one, under circum- 
stances very favourable for Turkey, and illustrated the 
old adage, that the soul of defence lies in " counter 
attack." 

If, in place of wasting the flower of his troops in 
isolated attacks on the Shipka Pass, Suleiman had 
fallen upon the right flank of the Czarevitch's army, 
retreating before Mehemet AH, the Russians, outnum- 
bered and outflanked, must have fallen back until re- 
inforced by the troops round Plevna ; in which event 
Osman Pasha could have issued out with his army 
flushed by victory, and the Russians would have been 
forced to fall back to protect their bridge over the 
Danube, and, if pressed, would have been obliged to fight 
a battle with their backs to the river, hemmed in on all 
sides, and attacked in front and on both flanks. The 
utter worthlessness of Mehemet Ali's army would nut 
have been revealed until it was too late, and his repu- 
tation as a tactician would have been established. 
There is more to be learnt by a study of the mistakes 
committed on both sides in 1877 than has been gene- 
rally recognized. 

The campaign of 1U70 marked the revival of the art 
of war, which since the peace of 1815 had almost ceased 
to be practised ; but it was so one-sided that the Prussian 
tactics, successful as they were, must be put to a severer 
test before well-established principles of defence are 
reuQnnced. 



It is idle to conjecture, but interesting to speculate 
how the French might have turned the tables at 
Spicheren, or at Worth. To imagine the first Napoleon 
marching his army up and down between Metz and 
Cbalon, after two such opportunities, is hardly possible. 
Yet from the date of these battles the war, as far as 
the French were concerned, was virtually over. Their 
subsequent blunders brought about Sedan, and culmi- 
nated in the surrender of Metz. 

The object of this digression has been to endeavour 
to point out that a too general adoption of German 
tactics, as successfully practised in 1870, may lead to 
their being misapplied under less abnormal conditions, 
and with a totally different organization. 

PriHcipUs of Defence. 

A commander, after having made the best recon- 
naissances that the time and means at his disposal 
admit of, before finally selecting a defensive position 
from which to await attack, should satisfy himself that 
he has sufficient troops to defend all the vital points of 
the position he contemplates occupying. 

"Vital points" are positions which command main 
avenues of approach, and which, if captured, would 
seriously influence the issue of a battle ; enabling, for 
instance, the assailants to hold a large portion of the 
defenders engaged on one flank of the main position, while 
the other was being vigorously attacked — or prevent 
them from issuing out to deliver a counter-attack ; or 
positions which, if captured, would threaten the 
defender's line of retreat ; or which, if captured and 
held, would afford good rallying-points from which to 
deliver a further assault. Such points can only be 
determined by a tactician on the spot. 

In every configuration of country comprising two or 
more of the principal requirements of a good position 
there are certain to be one or more " vital points." 

A vital point in a position may be compared to a 
swordsman's right hand, if maimed in which he can 
only continue the combat on unequal terms with his 
left. 

The " key " of a position is that portion of it which 
either predominates the whole, or commands its most 
vulnerable parts. So long as it is held a battle is not 
lost ; and the assailants are liable to be finally repulsed, 
and even ejected from those positions they have cap- 
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artillery gun. All three guns are rifled in 24 grooves 
with progressive twist. The projectiles weigh 27 lbs. 

8 oz. for the heavy gun^ and 15 lbs. 2 oz. for the light 
and horse-artillery gun, the charges being 4 lbs. 1 oz. 
and 8 lbs. respectively, giving velocities of 1,200 ft., 
1,450 ft., and 1,850 ft. per second. The extreme 
ranges are 7,000 yards for shell, and 8,500 for shrapnel. 
The carriages for the field guns are constructed of 
iron and steel, the wheels only being of wood. A slight 
difference exists between the horse and field artillery 
carriages, in that the former have no axle-tree seats, and 
are made to cany four instead of two rounds of ammu- 
nition in the boxes. 

The ammunition-wagons are of iron construction, 
requiring in war six horses. Each heavy battery has 
in war 16, each light battery 12, and each horse battery 

9 of these wagons. The total field supply of ammunition 
is as follows : — 



Per Gun. 

Heavy Battery : 
In the Gun Limber 
In the 16 Ammunition 

wagon Limbers 
In the 16 Ammunition 

wagon Bodies 

Total per Gun 

Light Battery : 
In the Gun Limber . 
In the 12 Ammunition- 
wagon Limbers 
In the 12 Ammunition- 
wagon Bodies 

Total per Gun 

Horse Battery : 
In the Gim Limber • 
In the 12 Ammunition- 
wagon Lunbers . 
In the 12 Ammunition- 
wagon Bodies 

Total per Gun . 



Total 
ShelL Shrapnel Gase. per Onn. 



7 , 9 



14 



18 



18 



86 



86 86 



72 



67 63 



13 - 15 



126 



2 80 



19-5 22-5 8 



46 



46 







45 



90 



77-6 82-6 



18 16 



19-6 22-6 



46 46 



166 



30 



46 



90 



77-6 82-5 



166 



The above figures show the extreme importance at- 
tached in Russia to shrapnel. The projectiles weij^ 
26 Ifos. in the heavy gun, and 14 lbs. in the light one, 
and contain 290iand 170 balls respectively, with charges 
of 8} oz. and 2^ oz. 

The fortress artillery of Bussia consists of 42 bat- 
talions, or 197 companies. In peace, there are three 
siege parks, two of 400 guns and one of 200 guns. These 
guns would be served in war by fortress artillerymen. 



Engineers. 

The Russian Engineers consist of the following 
troops : — 

17 Battalions of Sappers, 
8 Battalions of Fontoneers, 
1 (Turkestan) Sapper Half Battalion, 
1 (West Siberian) Sapper Company, 

1 (East Siberian) Sapper Company, 
6 Railway Battalions, 

16 Field Telegraph Farks, 
6 Field Engineer Farks, 

2 Engineer Siege Farks, 

1 Electrical Instruction Company, 
4 Torpedo Companies. 

These troops form 6 brigades — 5 of which belong to 
Europe and 1 to the Caucasus— besides the Asiatic corps, 
which are not brigaded. Of the 17 Sapper battalions, 
1 belongs to the Guard, 1 to the Grenadiers, and 2 are 
Caucasian. 

A sapper battalion consists in peace of 5, in war of 4 
companies. The extra company is used in war to form 
cadres for two reserve companies. The strength of the 
battalion is 28 officers and 654 non-commissioned officers 
and men in peace, and 26 officers and 1,040 non-com- 
missioned officers and men in war. A Fontoon batta- 
lion consists, in peace and war, of 2 companies, haying 
in the former case a strength of 14 officers and 297 non- 
commissioned officers and men, in the latter of 15 
officers and 590 non-commissioned officers and men. 

Of the 6 railway battalions, 4 were recently attached 
to the four first brigades of Sappers, and 2 were em- 
ployed in the construction of the Central Asian rail- 
way."^ By an Imperial Ukase of August last, this 
(organization has been modified provisionally until 1891. 
The second, third, and fourth battalions are to be de- 
tached from the Sapper brigades to form an independent 
Railway brigade, for which a staff has been recently 
created. A railway battalion consists in peace of 6 
companies (2 for construction, 2 for working, and 1 of 
cadres for the formation of reserve companies on mobi- 
lization) ; in war of 4 companies. The construction 
and working companies have a peace strength of 128 
men, excluding officers, and a war effective of 260. The 
mixed company of 101, forms 4 companies of reserve — 
8 working and 1 construction — in the event of war. Ex- 
cluding the two battalions in Central Asia, the Russian 
army possesses in peace 4 railway battalions of 20 com- 
panies and 2,372 men; in war 4 field and 4 reserve 
battalions with 82 companies and 8,820 men, in each 
case excluding officers. Of these 8 working and 8 con- 
struction companies will in war form part of the active 
army ; the rest will be employed in the Etappen service. 

* The first Transcaspian battalion wan formed in 1880, the second in 
1885. 
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inJDStiee. wrote a strong letter of remonstrance, point* 
ing oDt not only that be was at the: present moment 
in active serriee with bis regimrDt, but tbat he bad 
been dangeronsty wonndetl. and mentioned in de- 
spatches, during the Bonnese war. The Horse Gnards. 
no too prone to rec<^nize themselves in the wrong, on 
this oceasioD bad tbe grace to do S(.i, and, on the 'IGth 
January 1854, Wolseley was once more gazetted to his 
company. Hiii work tbroogbout tbe siege was on a 
par with his sabseqaent high repntation. He was re- 
peatedly mentioned in despatcbes. and was never a day 
absent from doty, except from sickness caused by 
wounds. His coohiess under tire was remarkable, and 
bis keen military eye already caused those who knew 
him well to look on him as a rising man. Casualties 
in the Crimea were heavy, bat no corps sn£Fered more 
than the Royal Engineers, and equally with them their 
acting comrades of the Line. In the course of the siege 
Wolseley was wounded on three separate occasions : 
on the 9th April slightly ; on the 7th June, when ac- 
companying the storming party at the Quarries, some- 
what severely (on this day Wolseley was mentioned in 
Lord Raglan's despatch) ; and on the 30tb .\ugust very 
severely indeed. His biographer, Mr. C. B. Low, says : 
" Wolseley's head and body presented a shocking 
appearance. His features were not distinguishable as 
those of a human being, while blood tlowed from iu- 
nomerable wounds caused by the stones with which he 
had been struck. Sharp fragments were embedded all 
over bis face, and his left cheek bad been almost com- 
pletely cut away. The doctor fancied, after probing the 
wound, tbat his jawbone was shattered, but Wolseley 
made turn pull the substance out of his mouth, when a 
large stone came away. Tlie surgeon then lifted up 
and stitched the cheek. Roth his cyci^ were com- 
pletely closed, and the injury to out' of tlieni was so 
serious tbat the sight has been periuan<'ntly loHt. Nut 
a square inch of his face but that wrh battered and cut 
about, whilst his body whh womuU'd all over kh if he 
had been peppered with small shot. He had rocoivcd 
also a severe wound in the rinbt \i%" For hiH con- 
duct on this occttHion, WoUoIi-y wa» rfcouiuunidcd by 
Sir William Gordon for the Victoria (Vohh. 

Wolseley was at oncii , ciiiivnyt'd to Kt. (loorgo'H 
Monastery, near ilahwlavii, where he was eonlhiod to 
his room for some weeks, lie tbiiH waK depriveil of tlie 
honour of pariicipating in tint HLotniirig of llie lUnlan mi 
the 8th of September, a day on which \iw reKiiiicnt, tlie 
90th, played a prominent part. (Jii bis recovery Woheley 
was posted to the QuartertnaMter-deiieraI'M I >epa>'tment, 

and continued to itct as |).A.(J.M.<1 til tlie llOth 

returned to Knglaiid. Though HtroiiKly rei'miiminidetl 
by Sir Harry Jouuh, it was fminil iiii|)iiiinjlihi to iirnniote 
Wolseley on account of \m want of Moiiinrity, and 
when, ill March 1HR7, Die IKHh wait onlered mil Ln ( 'hiiia, 



Wolseley embarked on the Tranait, in command of his 
company. Tbe old Tniiiiit was one of tbe most nnlnc^' 
ships in the navy. She was originally destined for the 
Russian Government, but on the outbreak of tbe Crimean 
War tbe Admiralty authorities purchased her frcHO 
Messrs. Penn. On her trips to and from the Crimea she 
broke down more than once ; and on her voyage with tbe 
90th to China, after many vicissitudes she finally landed 
the Perthshire Greybreeks on a coral reef in tbe 
Straits of Sunda. Fortunately no lives were lost, and 
the Dutch authorities at Minto speedily communicated 
the newti of tbe disaster to the English ofEcials at Singa* 
pore. But a worse disaster had overtaken us. The 
Bengal Army was in mutiny, and the wrecked compames 



of tbe !H)th. rescued from their uncomfortable position, 
wen- siRedily conveved to Calcutta in the frigates Peart 
and ShittiHOH. The head-quarters of the 90th were 
iilready in Luekuow with Havelock : the three com- 
panies of the left wing were joined to detachments of 
other corps formed into a provisional battalion, onder 
Miyor Roger Baniston of the iKUh. with Apsley Cherry 
of the same corps as adjutant, aud accompanied Sir 
Colin ('auipbell in his relief of Lueknow. Here Wolseley 
iiiiee more provod his mettle : and when our troops met 
with a leuiporary check at tbe 32nd Mess House, Sir 
Colin l»'rsimally directed Wolseley to storm it with his 
own and Ciiptiiiu Irby's companios. Wolseley's subalterns 
moMt eertaiiily natbercd fivm the tenor of Sir Colin'e 
obw.rvatioiiN that u Victoria Cnw would be his guerdon 
Simula he succeed. The Mess House was carried. 
AiiioiiKHt the vohuilecrs who iKxomjwuied Wolseley in 
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aStex of ColoDcl Wc4=ek'T's utuninents. eharftcter, and 
discTcD^Hi. I hare esi«mcd mvself fortunate in haviog 
such an instnunent in mr hand to canr oat vonr orders 
vilh respect to the Bed River ExpeditioD. I therefore 
confidently rei-ommend Colonel Wolselerto the gracioos 
favour of Htj MajestT.*' 

From Canada. Wolseley was transferred as A.A.G. 
to the Horse Guards ; daring the manceuires of 1871 and 
1872 he acted on the staff of Sir Charles Staveley and 
Sir John ^chel. both of whom had served in the Crimea 
and China with their snbordinate. 

In September 1873 Wolseley, with the local rank of 
Major- General, was directed to proceed to Gape Coast 
Castle, and there put an end to the disturbance caused 
by the Ashantees. The story of the Ashantee war has 
been so ably and so concisely told by Captains Huyshe 
and Brackenbury, that I may pass it over, merely re- 
marking that after a short sharp campaign, in which 
Wolseley was himself slightly wounded, Coomassie was 
reached and bamt, the Ashantees thoroughly defeated, 
and Wolseley, for his services, promoted to the rank of 
Major-General for distiDguished service in the field, and 
raised to the dignity of Knight Grand Cross of St. 
^lichael and St. George, as well as to the Knighthood 
of the Bath. 

The representatives of the 90th in this campaign were 
Sir Garnet Wolaeiej lieat.-Colonel Evelyn Wood, and 
Lieutenant EjTe ; EjTe was killed, and Wood and Wol- 
seley wounded, and the rewards received by the regi- 
ment were proportionally high : in addition to Wolaeley's 
promotion and star. Wood received the Companionship 
of the Bath. 

On Sir Garnet's return to Kngland ho was made In- 
spector-General of Auxiliary Forcen, but early in the 
following year was despatched on a H)>ocial miHHion to 
assume chief civil and military command in Niital. In 
the short space of six months Wolmilfy )iiid iictrom. 
plished his mission, am), handing iiv<>r tlm colony to 
Sir Henry Bulwor, rctuni(><l oiieo iiioni to Kngland. 
And now a frenli field was uiH>nitd out tii liini. Tlio 
military element at the liiilia (>tlUu< wiih rnmarkably 
weak, and Wolseley whh Hc-lertt'd by Lnnl Sitimbury b> 
infuse fresh life, fresh vigour, and fn>Hh iiitioH iiitu the 
minds of the eldorly gt^ntli'mcn who Hat iit l,lii> Cninu-il 
Table. This appointniont li« lii<ld until lii< wan i-nllnd 
upon to undertake thn KovcniniKnl of our iicw (lii|ii<ii. 
dency, Cyprus, in tho MpriuK nf 1h7h, IUh Mtiiy in 
Cyprus was short, but llm work lie iliil wnn liintinK. 
The disaster of Isandlilanii carni) ii|iiiii L)(i< i-niiiili^v lilic 
a shock, and loud won* tini ildninnilH lliiti VVoImhIiw 
should be sent out In n-triiivi< llio iliiimi'Li'i' nf |,|ii. 
British arnis. On l)i<- '2l»Lh May, Hir Uiirn"! Mi. \„,Mm 
for South Africa, Itiit, Ijcfon- li« laii'jotl, \.>,u\ ('b«|iimr<>rd 
had crushed the /iihi jhiwit at lllnii'll, tiii'l ('<'t,yMa,yii, 
the Zulu King, wan a tnaitivf In tln' bimli. W"In<i|ii_v'h 



arrival, however, was none the less welcome. He at 
once organized a systematic search for the fagitive 
King, who was captured by Marter of the King's 
Dragoon Guards ; he then led a very successful expedi- 
tion against a noted rebel leader, Sekokuni, and, ttfter 
pacifying the country, once more returned to the Horse 
Guards as Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

Lord Wulseley's recent services are too well knowa to 
require more than the briefest comment. In 1882 he 
commanded the marvellously successful campaign 
against Arabi Pasha, terminating in the brilliant en- 
gagement of Tel-el-Kebir, and the splendid march of 
the Cavalry Brigade on Cairo. For these servicea he was 
raised to the Peerage and promoted a fall General. In 
1884 he was once more selected to command the relief 



(>x)Hiditiiin organiitod to save Gordon, and, though do 
Innuim aid could bavo snvcd that Hero from the trea- 
uliiTouH fato that had awaitwl him for months, Wolseley 
did all that man omild do to effect this purpose. (^ 
IiIh ri'lnrn to KiiKlnud he wfts rnisoil to the dignity of a 
Viwnnnt mid ilit'ornlt'ii with the Hibbon of St. Patrick. 

'I'lii>rii nvc inanv who di'cry Lord Wolseley's services, 
itml Mhi'iirinKl.v axk. " Wlmt has Wolseley ever done?" 
'I'll tliiH I wimld ivply. Ask his comrades in the 80th 
what ill' ilid in Unvuiah: scnn'h the records of the 
H'l.vnl I'lnHitH'i-vH fill' his norvicos in the Crimea; talk to 
old llOtli iiKin. men liko Irby, Carter, and Haig, who 
wi'tii Willi liiiu 111 III.' Ti'iinsil. or to Guise, V.C., Clerk 
Iliillia^V. Uitilx, uiul iithcm, who were with liiin 9r\ 
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mgD t*n l-estov, have haug up their good swords and 
redftd into prtTste life. Some still serve on, and their 
r£«)C«d of serritx shows a brilliant past; may we not 
hope for them a still more brilliant fatore ? More, 
alas! have gone over to that majority whose names, 
fcH-soiien by the masses of oar fellow coantrymen, are 
engraven for ever on the rolls of England's heroes. 

The biography of Sir Evelyn ^ood appeared so re- 
rently in these pages that I can pass over his eminent 
career in a few lines. As a midshipman of the Boyal 
Navy he was ever by Peel's side in the gallant Btrii(^le 
in the Crimea. On the 18th of June he was desperately 
woonded, and had it not been for his extreme youth 
woald have been decorated then with the V.G. From 
the Crimea io the ?klutiny, from the navy to a commission 
in the 17th Lancers, was Wood's next step, and when in 
command of a squadron of the Central India Horse the 
coveted V.C. was bestowed upon him, and later on, when 
qualified by service, a brevet-majority. Faasing through 
the Staff College with credit, Evelyn Wood held many 
staff appointments, until in October 1871 he was brought 
into the 90th. As a major of that regiment he served 
amongst the special service officers in Ashantee; there 
he was wounded and mentioned in despatches, receiving 
as a reward his full colonelcy and C.B. We next find 
him commanding the !)Oth in the Gaikawarof 187B, and 
then leading a column as brigadier-general throughout 
the Zulu campaign. It was Wood's gallant stand at 
Kambola with those two fine Light Infantry regiments, 
the ISth and dOth, that shed the first glimmer of light 
over the dark page of that unhappy war ; and when on 
its termination Wood (though only a junior Lieut.-Col. 
of a regiment] was given the K.C.B., not a word but 
praise was beard iu defence of his rapid rise. In tlie 
still more dismal surroundingH of the Boer campaign 
Wood once more shone out, and wat* now promoted 
Major-General for distinguished service, and granted 
the G.C.M.G. In Egypt, Wood again followed in the 
wake of his old leader, Wolseloy : firttt in command of 
a brigade, then in chief command of the newly-orgaui/ed 
Egyptian Army, and lastly in cimrgo of ttit! line of com- 
munications on the Nile. It was itn[H>NHil)l<t to grant him 
higher bonourH for these servicoH without cauHiiig th(> 
supersession of men his equalH in murit and his HoiiiorH 
in thii service. He was, howitvcr, nii'iitioncd by inunn 
in the vote of tbanks given to tli« army in Kgy|>l, by 
Parliament, and ntmiinatfd to tlm minniruid of llii< 
Eastern Division at homo. 

For his servicos in Dw ('ritrif^a. Wood rcci-ivi'it tlm 
medal and two claHpH, tlin Titli CIiimn nf tli« Mi'iljiilicli, 
the Legion of llnnoiir, and tin- Tiirkiiili Mi-diij ; for ll]i> 
Mutiny, th<^ mi-dal and V.C. ; fur AHlmrit'i-, tli'' lui diil mid 
C.B. ; for Xuln.Uiti incdal and K.C.It,: Toi' Ui« \Uu;- nlTitir, 
the U.C.M.d. : and for Kgyjit, Ui>- iikiImI huiI cIhiiij, Hk. 
}lrun/.(i Ktnr, and tin- 2ti'i Clni-.n nt tU,- Mxljiduli, If 



we except Lord Wolseley, Wood is perhaps the most 
bemedalled officer in the army. 

Amongst those officers and men of the 90th who 
figure in these pages as recipients of the Victoria Ctcms, 
I may name Major, now Lieutenant -General Jobs Chri- 
stopher Guise, who served with the 90th iu the Crimea 
and Mutiny, and who was elected by the officers of his 
regiment to this high distinction. Brigadier-General 
B. M. Rogers, V.C, C.B, who, after serving in the 44tb 
in the Crimea and China, gaining the Cross in that 
regiment, was promoted into the 90th, and commanded 
it throughout the Zulu War, earning in its ranks his 
colonelcy and C.B. Surgeon-General Sir Anthony 
Home, V.C. K.C.B.. who with Assistant-Snrgeon W. 
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]}radr<haw earned the Cross for devotion to the wounded 
in the relief of Luokuow, Col. W, Bennie, who gained 
liiH Cntss HH adjutant of the 90th in the Mutiny ; Captain 
11. Lysons, anotluT adjutant of the regiment, who, gal- 
lant son of a gallant father, won his Cross under the 
oyi'H of Sir Evilyn WihhI in Znluland. Sergeants 
Moynaluui an<l Alexander, who were amongst the first 
rrcipionts of tlic Crosw for valour iu the Crimea. Sergeant 
Hill, wliowaN mmiinalt'd to the distinction by the officers 
of till' r('ni«H'n( for Mnving the life of Captain L. H. Irby 
at Mm xtorniihg of tlu' Sooundrabagh in Lucknow. 
I'rivalc (Iriiliaiti, who, slim lad though he was, dashed 
out from tile witllH of Iho Itesidency and carried to a 
)>lii('i< of fihi'ltiT a womidnl conirado. and who was given 
l)ii> Vicliiriii CriMN on ilic nnunimous vote of the men 



THE OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, OXON. 



HETHER the Bomewhat feverish ac- 
tivity displayed of late years with 
regard to the education of our ofticerB 
affords matter for rejoicing or lamen- 
tation, is a (jueHtion on which public 
opinion is, at present, widely divided, 
and likely to remain so for many a 
day to come. The same may be said of Mr. Forster's 
Act. But for all that, we are brought face to face with 
aecomplitihed facts, and Hodge enjoys to-day educa- 
tional advantages which fifty years ago, or even more 
recently, were denied to the Squire's sons. This move 
from below has been of a compulsory nature, even and 
steady has been its progress, and far-reaching its con- 
sequences. 

It needed not the gift of prophecy to foretell that this 
movement from below would call— imperatively — for a 
corresponding move from above ; that the old school 
curriculum, confined practically to the classical lan- 
guages, would be found insufficient. But for some 
time, and down to our days, the laissez-faire policy 
prevailed. Vested interests, prejudice, and apathy 
combined in frustrating every attempt at scholastic 
reforms. 

The abolition of purchase in the army, and its con- 
comitant measure, competitive examinations, have at 
last forced many an unwilling hand to revise the old 
curriculum. But the response has only been partial 
and tardy. The demand created by the competitive 
system has been mainly supplied heretofore from two 
sources, viz. the private tutor, or crammer — as he is 
more frequently called — and by the modern public 
schools. Foremost amongst these latter has been the 
Oxford Military College. 

The system pursued by this institution differs en- 
tirely from that of any other similar institution or 
public school. Its founders probably foresaw that under 
the altered conditions created by the abolitiou of pur- 
chase, competition for commissions in the army would 
increase, end with it the severity of the examinations, 
■ — in fact, an intellectual race (however little in har- 
mony with the true aims of education), with all its 
concomitant evils, must ensue. How to meet the former, 
and how to mitigate the latter, ure problems which 
the authorities of the Oxford Military College have 
sought to solve, with what success we must leave our 
readers to judge for themselves. 



Mens stiHtt in cor/xire sano has been their motto. 
They decided upon a blending of physical training and 
mental culture. Intellectual development alone cannot 
produce the officer required for a British anny; a 
single short campaign may prove fatal to a man wfaoee 
physique has been neglected. But the days of bnite 
force, when dash and daring went for much in cariTiiig 
a man to the front, are likewise gone by. It is a trite 
statement, a mere truism, to say science has revola- 
tionized the art of war more than any other profesBion, 
and for that reason demands from its votaries intellec- 
tual culture of an high order. For good or evil, the 
men whom our ofiicers are now called upon to lead are 
no longer amenable to blind, unreasoning obedience ; its 
place has, to a large extent, been taken by moral away, 
acquired by intellectual superiority. These faotors are 
but too frequently lost to view by the opponents of higher 
culture for officers. 

To respect England's cherished traditions for classical 
learning by providing every facility for those studies, 
but to cease forcing them upon boys irrespective of 
inclination and future utility ; to ascertain the bent 
of individual intellects, and nourish them with the 
food they are capable of assimilating, and thus prodaee 
an healthy intellect instead of mental deformity and 
failure in life ; to direct every boy's studies from the 
begiunmg, wiih a view to the profession he is destined 
for, and for this purpose place Mathematics, Science 
generally, and Modern Languages on a par with Latin 
and Greek: such brieHy is the literary currictUam of 
this Institution. 

The technical curriculum, and physical training, em- 
braces military- riding, sword and lance exercise, 
carbine drill, infantry drill, gymnastics, and swimming; 
also instruction in bosing and fencing for those who 
desire it. The total cost of this comprehensive course 
of instruction, literary and technical, and inclusive of 
Board uud Ucsidence, does not exceed one hundred 
guineas per annum. Seven hours per diem are devoted 
to the literary curriculum, and one hour to physical 
training, making a minimum of eight hours' compulsory 
work pur diem for all but the very young students. At 
a first glance this may appear a severe strain, but we 
are assured, on the best authority, that evil effects from 
overwork have never been known to have occurred. 

The institution opened in 1876 under the direction of 
a committee of management, amongst whom were : 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who, ever solicitous for 
the welfare of the army, and ready to promote any 
scheme tending to benefit it, became the patron of the 
proposed College ; the late General Eardley-Wilmot, 
R.A. ; Colonel F. Duncan, C.B., M.P. (the present 
chairman) ; Colonel Sir Hugh Owen, A.D.C. ; the present 
Dean of Winchester ; General Salisbury, C.B., Colonel 
John Graham. Colonel Moncrieff, C B , Mr. Marshall- 
Hall, J.P., and Mr. Henry Naidley (the present secre- 
tary). These gentlemen were later on joined by the 
Eev. J. J. Jayne, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Surgeon- General Sir Joseph Fayrer, General 
Lowry, C.B., Lord Howe Browne, Field-Marshal Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Lord Wantage, General Cameron, 
C.B., General Lord Wolseley, Colonel Sir John Stokes ; 
and latterly Sir Walter BuUer and most of the agents- 
general for the Colonies have lately joined the Council. 

Although the proposed college attracted many theo- 
retical sympathisers, active supporters, it soon became 
evident, could only be won over gradually and by hard 
work. Many and formidable were the difficulties that 
had to be surmounted. 

The managing body had to rely for the successful 
working of this novel and complicated scheme upon in- 
structors whose educational experience had been gained 
under the old system, and as a natural consequence 
many of the old evils — evils forming the raison 
d'etre of the new institution — were on the point of 
being perpetuated here ; incessant vigilance and tact 
alone could prevent such a calamity. The infancy of 
the young institution was in consequence a somewhat 
stirring one, it required many changes in the staff 
before the aims of the promoters could be realised. 
The disbelief of the public in the ability of large insti- 
tutions to prepare for special examinations, a disbelief 
still existing in many quarters, and dying a hard death, 
was another and not the least difficulty that had to be 
combatted. But the most formidable difficulty, we are 
told, emanates from the pupils themselves, the majority 
of whom prefer the easy-going, unrestrained life at a 
private tutor's to collegiate discipline and compulsory 
work. 



Notwithstanding these various and formidable diffi- 
culties, upwards of 200, or 68 per cent, of the candidates 
sent up from the College have issued triumphantly from 
the Burlington House ordeal. Last year twenty-nine 
out of thirty-two were successful. The standard of the 
physical training may best be judged by the following 
remarks from General Lord Wolseley, delivered on 
the occasion of inspecting the students in June last 
year : — 

** Mental culture, when carried on to too great an 
extent, very often has a deteriorating effect upon young 
men, although it is very necessary, as I have said, that 
they should be well read in the history of their country 
and many other great subjects, which are so important 
for future success. How often have we seen a young 
stripling leave school, at least I have seen it, and join 
the army, one who ought to have worn spectacles, for 
he could barely see, with a large head and a very narrow 
chest. That is not the sort of young man we want in 
the army ; that is not the sort of young man that 
will make a career for himself in the world : he mav 
do very well if placed in a library, but he is not the 
sort of man that is wanted for active service. Anv 
one who has seen active service would not choose 
him to lead a storming party, or to follow him if 
called upon to embark in any difficult or dangerous 
undertaking. 

"From what I know of the curriculum of education 
in this College, I am aware that your mental education 
is well attended to ; and from the manner in which you 
went through your various military exercises, I am quite 
certain that when you leave this college, you leave it 
with an enormous number of chances in your favour 
over those young men who leave many of the great 
schools where the physical training of the youth is not 
so sufficiently attended to." 

The literary curriculum is under the direction of a 
young and energetic Head Master, Mr. J. P. Eirkmau, 
assisted by fourteen assistant masters. The technical 
instruction and physical training generally is directed 
by Lieut. -Colonel A. S. Macartney, formerly cadet 
officer, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
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"We had finished scrambling about the rocks, and 
the band had come back, and had formed in a ring on 
the grass outside the little hotel. We then sat down 
to an improvised dinner on a rough table that had been 
knocked up for the occasion, when the clattering of a 
horse galloping was heard, and in two or three minutes 
the garrison quartermaster had jumped off his beautiful 
grey horse, which, covered with foam, stood panting in 
the road. Of course all talking at once ceased, and he 
approached the table, and respectfully saluted the 
general officer who commanded in Guernsey. The 
latter said nothing, but rose from his seat and walked 
about fifty yards from the table in the direction of the 
hotel. 

" ' What is it ? • said the General, when they were 
out of hearing of the merry party. 

" ' Pirates, your Excellency,' he replied. ' A young 
gentleman who keeps a white boat in one of our bays 
here, and who has just returned from a fishery excur- 
sion, tells me that he saw four armed vessels that he 
believes to be the property of that cut-throat ruffian 
Arabi, who is believed to be the same man who gave 
so much trouble in the East years ago. They were 
anchored off the Gasquets, waiting to catch a Guernsey 
pilot.' 

** ' Thank you,' said the General ; ' return quietly, see 
the staff of the militia, tell them to be ready to turn out 
with arms and ammunition at a few minutes' notice, and 
send this telegram to Alderney, which will bring the 
troops over here without delay.' 

'* The Quartermaster proceeded on his mission, and the 
General returned to the picnic party, and (as the ball 
at Brussels before Waterloo) all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell ; but the General and I soon drove back alone 
to Government House. 

" ' I am glad we are alone,' he said, ' because I wanted 
to speak to you by yourself, more especially as the 
question will probably resolve itself into a question of 
fortifications resisting armed war-vessels manned with 
Pirates.' . 

" What did you say, Grandpapa ? " 

** * Well, General,' I said, * my opinion is that the 
fewer people who are allowed to meddle in the question 
the better. My advice is, telegraph the facts briefly to 
the Home Office, War Office, and Jersey, and solicit 
assistance. You remember, I dare say, that at the 
battle of Dorking the fleet took a submarine cable with 
it, and laid it down as it advanced, telegraphing re- 
peatedly, so the newspapers were supplied with the latest 
information. The historian hinted that use was made 
of this telegraph to send contradictory orders and take 
the command out of the Admiral's hands ; and my idea 
is, that the sooner the cable here is cut, the better for 
the safety of the island. It was all very well in Nelson's 
days, when our fleet was really supreme over the ocean, 



to disregard a signal or order and put a telescope to a 
blind eye ; but if you receive telegraphic orders to wait 
till a Cabinet Council has assembled, or some other 
diplomatic act takes place, we may all be destroyed 
during the next two days ; and if the telegraph remains, 
some newspaper correspondent (as they are said to have 
done during the Egyptian Campaign) who has^ perhapa, 
a natural talent for lying, will probably telegraph some 
mischievous message to England, and make very bad 
confusion.' 

'* * There is another thing, too, in which we may profit 
by the experience of the battle of Dorking, and, as Car 
as practicable, each corps had better look after its own 
transport and provisions. We certainly have that new- 
fangled affair the Control, which, in the end, did the 
troops nearly as much harm as the enemy/ 

"We had a great deal more talk, and you may 
imagine that I had little sleep that night. I knew well 
enough that there were plenty of soldiers, ammunition, 
provisions, water, and other things needful in Guernsey, 
to enable us to make a good defence, but I was not so 
sure about the organization ; however, a crisis had now 
come, and everyone had to make the best of it. 

''We, fortunately, had four regiments of Guernsey 
militia, including one of Artillery, and a great many 
people thought it was a good thing they were pnre^ a 
local body, and a very patriotic one, too, for that matter, 

** All the inhabitants between sixteen and sixty 
bound to serve in the militia, and they certainly 
tered very strongly at a few hours' notice. 

** The Militia Artillery were distributed at Port George, 
Castle Cornet, Forts Irwin, Clarence, and Charlotte, 
Bichmond, Hommette, and Crevelt, so as to increase flie 
force of the Royal Artillery, who unfortunately wece 
very limited, the British Parliament having laMty 
reduced them. 

*' The other regiments found camps the next day. at 
Cambridge Park, Longcrest Common, and behind Fort 
George, extending in the direction of St. Martin^ parish, 
and as they had plenty of ammunition, and were orderly 
and obedient to their superiors, and their commanding 
officers were men of much spirit and determination, and 
had seen active service also, we were somewhat inclined 
to take a cheerful view of matters. Anyhow, the time 
of suspense was not very long, for about noon the next 
day, the signal stations at Fort George and Castle 
Cornet signalled * Enemy fleet ' ; and sure enough before 
long we saw four vessels advancing in line in a stately 
manner from the direction of the Casquets, and all fly* 
ing the ' black flag.' It was, perhaps, as well they did; 
for though a great many of the civilians were naturally 
very frightened, it made the military very angry. 

" You know that fine old round tower, called Brehon 
Tower, that you pass soon before reaching Guernsey 
harbour. Well, there were three or four splendid guns 
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banging away until it became dark. The pirates were 
evidently greatly bothered by the tower, for they, no 
doubt, clearly saw that unless they could manage to hit 
the guns they had no chance of stopping the firing, so 
they let one of their vessels drop behind the others, and 
it anchored within a mile of the tower, and then there 
was a regular battle between the ships and the tower. 

" I think the three or four guns in that tower fired 
nearly eight hundred shot and shell this day, and a 
great many were fired at it from the ship. The tower 
being circular, the shot and shell could not destroy it, 
and about 7 o'clock that evening the Pirate ship, after 
a gallant fight, with her masts hanging over her side, 
several of her ports apparently smashed into one, her 
boats shivered, and everything on board in a terrible 
condition of wreckage and disorder, gradually and slowly 
sank. 

" Ringing cheers arose from the population of Guern- 
sey, who lined the shore, and had crowded upon every 
prominent bit of land to watch the issue of the contest. 
From all the noise that was made, anyone who did not 
know better, might have imagined that we had already 
won a glorious battle. 

** The Giunuiey Star brought out a special edition 
that evening, which was eagerly bought up by the 
crowds that thronged High Street, St Julians Avenue, 
and the other principal thoroughfares. The tone of its 
leading article was jubilant, and lavishly praised the 
military, and declared * the regular troops and militia 
in the island would carry us through any difficulty, and 
were as fine a body of men as the veteran troops the 
Duke of Wellington had at the battle of Waterloo.' The 
Guernsey Gazette declared m a simultaneous article 
'that the courage and enthusiasm of the inhabitants 
would readily quell the foe.' 

'' These articles, and the great absence of fuss that 
characterized our military preparations in Guernsey 
helped us on a bit. We fortunately had no reserve to 
call up by proclamation, and no recruiting by heavy 
bounty, and no pressure to build ships all of a sudden, 
and there were a good lot of rifles in the militia -arsenals 
that had been built some little distance in the country. 
Several of the gentlemen who were called jurats went 
there ; and although there was a great crowd, it was an 
orderly one, and in the course of a few hours about four 
thousand rifles and ammunition were served out. The 
jurats had great influence over the people, because if 
any man or woman did anything wrong they were tried 
before two or three of these gentlemen, who were like 
a sort of standing jury, and imprisonment with Travanx 
forcee was no joke, I assure you. 

** The worst thing that happened that day was that 
when the contest between the Tower and the ship had 
continued for some hours, and the other three Pirate 
vessels had sailed past the town, and anchored not far 



from Fort George, certain puffs of smoke came from ttie 
pretty little island of Herm, and then we saw shelb 
high in the air, and knew they had been fired from 
mortars which must have been secretly landed there. 

" At first the enemy, or whoever manned that batteiy, 
tried to throw them into Fort George, but after firing 
for about an hour, and finding the shells fell short, and 
tumbled harmlessly into the sea, the fire of the battery 
was concentrated upon Castle Comet and the town. 

'' One of the first shells fired into the town fell mto the 
tennis lawn of one of the ' Stately Homes of Gnemsey,' 
a pretty place called Boselle, and buried itself several 
feet deep, and then bursting, threw a quantity of earth 
all round. The family who lived there did not at all 
like it, you may be sure ; but the enemy after a time 
turned their attention to Castle Cornet, and several 
shell tumbled into that fine old fortress, killing a good 
many of the Artillery, both regular and militia, and 
doing a good deal of damage. 

'* Darkness at last put an end to all fighting. The 
night was pleasantly warm, and I wrapped myself in 
my cloak, and lay down for a few hours in a hammock 
swung between two of the trees in the garden ; and I 
slept till about 5 o'clock, when the singing of the birds 
awoke me. I went down to Cambridge Park, and found 
the militia on the alert, but very hungry, there having 
been some mistake about the supply of provisions. I 
looked about to see if I could find any commissariat, 
or, as they were called, control officers, but none were 
to be seen ; but I saw two cart-loads of bread and 
groceries in one of the side streets, and military driverR 
in charge, and asked them to drive into the park and 
distribute the bread. However, they said they * most 
wait for the Controller.' I broke off a bit of bread for 
myself, and walked back to Cambridge Park^ and told 
the colonel of one of the regiments. He was on old 
soldier, said ' he would stand no nonsense,' and rode ofi", 
followed by a lot of hungry militiamen; a rush was: 
made upon the carts, and a regular scramble took place. 

** The Colonel got upon the box of one cart, and a 
very stout gentleman, who had been in the navy, and' 
was a relative of his, got upon the other, the drivers 
were tumbled off their horses, and away we went in 
triumph. The men were very hungry, but order was 
kept and a proper distribution took plarCe. While it 
was going on, an officer rode up in a great rage ; he was 
the Controller, and used bad language, and told the 
Colonel ' he should report him, and that his men were 
like a disorderly mob.* The Colonel was very angry, 
and told the Controller he ' had better go away, or he 
might not be able to restrain the indignation of the men, 
who perhaps might hang him. ' 

** The Controller then rode off, and we never saw him 
again. Some one afterwards said he did report the 
Colonel to the General ; but he got no good out of it, for 
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unable to knock over any of the guns in Brehon Tower, 
and an attempt to land in boats on the shoal on which 
it is built had been repulsed with heavy loss. We were, 
therefore, very pleased to see that the guns there still 
peppered away at the enemy. At great risk, about 
midnight, the sea being pretty calm, we had sent off a 
large boat-load of heavy shells and some cartridges, and 
they arrived safely, and cheered up the detachment of 
Artillery in the Tower. The garden at Bleak House was 
strewn with shot and shell, but the house itself escaped 
injury. 

" It was now four o'clock, but our spirits were cheered 
by a letter which a fisherman brought from Jersey, 
saying that a good old gun-boat, fitted with two heavy 
guns, would probably come to our assistance next day. 

" The mortars firing from Herm had done a great deal 
of damage. Unfortunately we had no ships at our 
disposal to send over a body of troops, disembark them 
on the island, and take them. The channels and 
currents about Guernsey are peculiar, and a vessel 
drawing much water has to go a roundabout way to 
get to Herm. 

"We were all very anxious to endeavour to close with 
the enemy; but the three vessels kept out in the 
Channel, and kept on firing at intervals, and another 
terrible disaster befell us that day. Two little steamers, 
the Rescue and the Courier, had managed to squeeze on 
board a number of troops from Alderney, and arrived 
off the harbour about 5 o'clock. 

*' Signals were made to the steamers from Fort George 
Signal Station and Castle Cornet to rim into St. Samp- 
son's, but they never thought of looking at them. 
Presently we heard the roar of a broadside of artillery 
that the Pirate vessels fired at these little steamers, 
and a lot of shot and shell rattled all round them. The 
captains then endeavoured to rectify the mistake, and 
ran their steamers astern. The smoke of the guns 
hung so thickly over the water that, as we looked through 
our glasses, we hoped the consequences were not so bad 
after all. 

" However, the pirates waited a bit to allow the smoke 
to clear away, and then another broadside was fired — 
this time with deadly effect. Nearly all the shot and 
shell seemed to strike the two steamers; they heeled 
over, you could see the steam issuing in angry clouds, 
showing some serious damage had been done to the 
machinery, and in another minute the steamers seemed 
to break up and go down, and a mass of men were 
struggling in the water. Some managed to swim (not 
more than nine or ten, I fear) to Brehon Tower, and 
were taken in there ; others secured floating pieces of 
of wreckage, and I believe were saved ; and the Pirate 
ships lowered boats and saved some ; but it was after- 
wards ascertained that forty must have been drowned. 

"Many of us felt very sick at heart after this 



disaster; but the officers in charge of the militia had 
not been idle. It had been suggested that the want 
of cavalry might be greatly felt ; so Mr. Davey and 
some other Guernsey men who were carriage proprietors, 
placed all their horses at the disposal of the militia. 

** Any other time we should have laughed to see aa 
infantry militia regiment mounted upon quadrupeds of 
various heights, ages, size, colour, and temper, and 
at times tumbling off ; but our hearts were too ead to 
indulge in merriment, and a squadron of cavalry was 
formed that was afterwards useful. 

"The evening was now closing, but I and other 
officers went off to a beautiful mansion called 'Bean 
Sejour,' where a committee of ladies were sitting to 
prepare lint and other necessaries for the wounded 
soldiers. We were all very hungry, but one of the 
young ladies gave us some grapes and bisctiits, and 
there was tea and bread and butter for those who 
liked it. She gave me something even more accept- 
able, a small bottle of Guernsey eau-de-cologne, and a 
large empty cologne-bottle which she filled for me with 
claret, and I assure you that these luxuries were very 
acceptable after the heat, bustle, and dust of the day. 

'^ The militia kept the people from going along the 
sea esplanades; and at length night came on, and the 
watch-fires of the militia were dotted about in various 
parts. Many people slept in the streets and fields 
that night in preference to going into houses ; and the 
weary hours of the night slowly dragged on, and at 
daybreak the first thing that greeted us in the grey 
light of the morning was a small cart of provisions 
drawn by a nice donkey that we often used to see in 
a field at the back of Morley Chapel. They did not 
last long, you may be sure. I got a small share— > 
some sandwiches, I think — and felt much refreshed. 

** The day as it opened was rather cloudy and stormy; 
but at daybreak the guns at Brehon, which had done 
such signal service the day before, occasionally fired at 
the remaining ships, which at slow intervals i*etumed 
the fire, but bent their energies to keep under the guns 
of Fort Irwin, Fort George, and other batteries. 

" The men of one of the militia regiments were lying 
about Cambridge Park with their arms piled, and some 
of the women of the island were filling their haversacks 
with provisions, and orderlies and messengers were going 
to and fro, when the signal stations at Fort George and 
Castle Cornet announced that the long-expected gun-boat 
from Jersey was in sight. 

** She came along rather slowly, but about 9 a.m. she 
took up a position near Herm, and fired about twenty 
shots, upsetting the four mortars that had done so 
much damage the day before. After this performance, 
a party of blue-jackets and marines were landed^ and 
chasing the gunners over the island killed, I believe, tha 
whole of them. Then the party set fire to the mcmiwh 
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be fled ilircnigb the open doofs. For a few seeonds 
there iru a single combat ; ibe mffian made a desperate 
hmge al ibe offifer, wbo parried tbe stroke, and, return- 
ing it, tbe fellow fell, ran tbrongfa the heart. It took 
months to get aD tbe blood-stains oat of tbe floor, bat 
we feh we bad saved tbe voong ladies and done oar 
duXT At that instant tbe docR^ leading into the play- 
gronnd were barst open, and the room was filled with 
tbe soldiers that the Officer commanding the Boyal 
ArtOlerr had so opportunely brought. 

^ The pirates, however, were now streaming away in 
straggling lines ; bat they were not yet conquered, for, as 
they passed down the streets, they fired away, and a good 
many, both soldiers and civilians, were hit. 

" There was a good deal of confusion, and some of the 
loyal people became mixed up with the pirates, so that 
we could not fire upon them as they retreated down the 
hill, and tried to get to the Albert pier. Boys and men 
now jumped on horses and donkeys, yelling like a lot of 
devils, and proclaiming everywhere that the rascally 
pirates were beaten. From streets, hovels, and lanes 
the population poured forth with sticks, kettles, tin pots, 
pokers, and every weapon that could be carried, and 
joined in the pursuit. 

** The crowd and confusion was now great, but it was 
clear that Guernsey was saved. From one of the windows 
an old man was seen frantically waving an old sword 
and shouting ' Silence.' He was a grand old fellow, 
named Brouard, a great athlete in his day, but now old, 
and feeble in body, but not in mind. 

" * A la lanterncy my lads,* he cried, and at that 
minute a band struck up the ' Marseillaise' The cheeks 
of brave men paled at that revolutionary strain. 

''The populace seemed suddenly to have become 
changed into wild beasts. I never heard such yelling 
and language, and hope I never shall again ; but when 
men fight for their hearths and homes they are apt to 
become incensed with passion, and so it was now. 

** A wild onslaught was made on the pirates, and very 
soon about 100 of the lowest niftianK that ever dis- 
graced the name of man wore dangling to lantern-postH 
and trees, and in a few minuteH wore AihuI, The re- 
mainder of the regular troops wont poworlcsH to iiil«rf(«r(% 
and the officers wisely withdrew thoni from tho hcm^do. 
I am quite sure that had the trrK)|)M inti^rforcid with the 
people then, there would have been a sort of c*ivil war. 

'' In about ten minutes tho crowd wen* riic*ltinf{ away, 
but no one ventured to totich thn haMHin({ hoflii«N. 

*' Our attention and that of thcf popuhu'o wan now 
directed to the pirate shipN ; thn inMHaxinii that I told 
you about, constructed in a hoati hail floaUtd down n»ar 



the three vessels, and exploded with a terrific noise. 
The destruction was complete. The sea was covered 
with debris and mangled corpses. 

'' Guernsey was triumphant. Tbe loeseB had, it is 
true, been terrible, but there had been no hmniliatioii 
or disgrace. True, the flagstafb with the Union Jacks 
bad been shot away from Fort George and Oastb 
Comet, but what of that ! The loved island bomoi 
were safe, and people formed 'Mutual Admiration 
Societies,* and the island rose rapidly from the blow. 

*' The Guernsey Legislature had never allowed the 
warnings of the few to be drowned in the clamour of 
the multitude. They remembered the seene in a liv 
Eastern land, where a King in the zenith of his power 
saw handwriting on the wall, and none but an insured 
man could read it, and tell him he bad been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting, and would loae Ins 
kingdom. 

" They had seen on the Contiuent, in the conrae of a 
short campaign, the mighty Empires of Austria and 
France crushed after the fatal battles of Sadowa and 
Sedan, and well remembered that not many years before 
the mother*s, the maiden's, wild shriek of despair rang 
from the blood-stained walls of Cawnpore, before the 
British forces taught India how Great Britain could, 
when she thought fit, deal her b! :>wb. The revolution, 
or rather attempt at revolution, in Jamaica was a 
valuable lesson, and many sympathised with the Go- 
vernor who saved the Island from destruction, bat was 
hounded into exile by the clamour of politicians. 

*' They would not allow power to pass from the hands 
of men who from boyhood had been aceostomed to 
command ; and political assassinations, and shooting of 
landlords, and Arrears and Confiscation of Lands VliU 
had no charms for the people of Guernsey. 

*' That ancient Legislature took care of its own, and, 
enforcing the arming and training of its citizens as 
militia, its manhood were not swayed by designing 
demagogues whose hotel bills were paid by their silly 
dupes of admirers. The firmness, self-denial, political 
courage and foresight which had for generations charac- 
terized the gentlemen of Guernsey, found a warm place 
in the hearts of the generation among whom I lived and 
IovimI ho well ; and should it, my little grandchild, &11 to 
your lot. when 1 am dead and gone, to go to Guernsey, I 
hope you will love the little Island well, and bear in 
luind how nobly in your grandfather's and grand- 
nioilu»rV (lays the citizens of that justly proud — shall I 
Ha,v niiticur.*— HUooossfuUy defended their island, their 
hoarlM, homoH, and families, by their almost recld< 
briivery/* 
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kx so rcS{K»i£ibIe a position at so critical a period. 
Kaye. however, says : '' General Wheeler, though far 
adTanced in Tears, had lost none of the clearness of his 

m 

mental vision. He had not become blind to the failings 
of the Sepoy : he had not encased himself in that hard 
incredulity which forbade many to believe it possible that 
the native soldier could ever be ' untrue to his salt.' '^ 
In the Ritd PamphUt^ speaking of General Wheeler, the 
writer says : " He had proved himself on so many occa- 
sions so fertile in resources, so readv to overcome di£Ei- 
culties. so prompt, active, and energetic, that he was 
thought the man of all others most competent to deal 
with an insurrection of this character — most fitted to 
unravel the web of mystery in which its origin was then 
clouded, and to open the minds of the Sepoys to the 
insensate folly of their proceedings. And if this had 
been a mere military outbreak, as some have imgained, 
if the dispossessed princes and people of the land, 
farmers, villagers, ryots, had not made common cause 
with the Sepoys, there is every reason to believe that 
but a portion of the force would have revolted.'' 

The state of the soldiery, as May advanced, was a 
source of great anxiety to General WTieeler. The most 
extravagant stories were current among them. The 
Hindoo and Mahommedan troops on a given day were to 
be assembled on an undermined parade-ground, and the 
whole of them blown into the air. These stories were 
freely accepted by the native soldiers, and no one knew 
better than Sir Hugh Wheeler that the free acceptance 
of them showed that the old bonds of eontldence were 
broken, and that the danger was one which it would be 
most difficult to avert — for nothing was so intractable 
as a panic. Day by day the peril increased that the 
Sepoys would mutiny, and he was threatened also by 
an insinrgent population which might at any time over- 
whelm him. The question of defence then arose. The 
Magazine in the nortb-wostern corner of the military 
lines was that best adapted for a dofouHivo position in 
the exigency that had arisen. Tho Magazine position 
is thus described by General Noill: — ** U is a walUnl 
defence, wallod enclosuro, proof against nniskotry, 
covering an area of throo acroH— amplo room in it for 
all the garrison — cIoho to tlu» bank of tlu» rivor ; tho 
houses close to it are all defniHiblo, and liu^v. >vilh Iho 
Magazine, could have boon liohl iigainHl any nativi' 
force, as, having tho largo gunn, with abinuianot^ of 
ammunition, noithor thc^ Nana nor tho nativon ocmid 
have come near Ihoni. Tho gartlHon oould havo niovod 
out and attacked thorn with tho gnnn, and woulil havo 
not only saved thoniHolvoH, hut tho oity ; in nay nothing 
of a large arsenal and nnin^y thoiiHand Mtand of arniM, 
artillery tents, harnc^HH, iVo." Unhainiily, howovor, Hir 
Hugh Wheeler uuloctod a hpot ahonl nix uilU^n lowor 
down to the soulh-oant, at Nonio diMtanoo from tho rlvor. 
and not far from tho Hc^poy'n hutn. Thorn woio i|uiirti>in 



of some kind for our people within two long hospital 
barracks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a 
thatched roof) single-storied buildings with verandahs 
running around them, and with the usual oat-hooaes 
attached. This spot he began to entrench, to fortify 
with artillery, and to provision with supplies of different 
kinds. The food collected fell lamentably short of the 
amount required, and the contractors failed to supply 
the fuU amount of stores. All else was of the same 
character — weak, scanty, and insufficient. As to the 
so-called fortifications, they were so paUiy that an 
English subaltern could have ridden over them on a 
cast horse from the Company's stud. The earthworkB 
were little more than four feet high, and scarcely bullet- 
proof at the crest. The apertures for the artillery 
exposed both our guns and our gunners, whilst an 
enemy in adjacent buildings might find cover on all 
sides (Kaye). Why, it has been asked, was not the 
Magazine chosen, in preference to this weak and almost 
untenable position ? Sir Hugh Wheeler's answer to this 
was : the first step towards the occupation of the Maga- 
zine would have been the withdrawal of the Sepoy 
guard ; and to have attempted this would have oertainly 
given the signal for an immediate rising. Again, it vras 
not believed at that time that the force under Wheeler 
would be called upon to face more than the jmsving 
danger of a rising of the *' budmashes " of the city and 
the bazaars. And finally, it was believed that if the 
regiments should mutiny, they would march off at onoe 
to Delhi. 

Keill says : '' General Wheeler ought to have gone 
there at once ; no one could have prevented him ; if 
they had done so, they might have saved almost OTory- 
thing they bad. There is something awfdl in the 
number of catastrophes, which could have been avoided 
by a common degree of caution." Some military autho- 
rities, however, differ from NeilFs opinion that no one 
could have prevented AMieeler from betaking hinng^lf^ 
with bis women, children, and invalids to the ^*^^g%»ine, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, in response to General Wheeler's 
application for the assistance of a few European troopBy 
sent him eighty-four men of the 32nd Queen's, two 
dotaohuunits of the Oude Horse, and a party of Oade 
Artillory with two guns under Lieutenant Ashe. 

ThoHo arrangements, and the place of refuge selected, 
wi'vo all tluit was needed, as appeared to the Greneral 
aiul othors during tho confusion that would arise on the 
llrnt outluvuk of tho military revolt. It was calculated 
tho Srpoji'H would take their departure, and so enable 
Wluu'h^r and Ins Kuro|H'ans to march to Allahabad. 

Atutlhor ui\fortunato incident now took place. A¥| 
apiM^al WUN uiudo to Ntuia Sahib for aid, and this con- 
trary In tlio advioo of Mr. Miutin Gubbins, who wrote : 
" Hir llom\Y Lawronoo ovmourreil in my suspicions^ 
and li.v IiIh authority I avUrossed Sir Hugh Wheeler 
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i& pLue. Ttbi {XQgTEee of miatmst vbb gndaaUj 
&&cting the Sepo j?. and :his was confirmed when they 
saw our people leaving their homes and seeking 
tt&fij in the entrenchments, or in some of the stronglv- 
bizils ediiiees in the nei^boorhood : and when the 
Sepojs beheld the En^ish artiUerrmen placing guns in 
position, eonndenee was at an end/' Yet the non- 
eomhatanta believed themselves to be safe, and General 
Wheeler on the 1st Jane wrote to Lord Canning, saying, 
** I have thi« day sent eighty transport-train bollocks in 
relays at four stages for the pnrpose of bringing up 
Europeans from Allahabad ; and in a few — a very few — 
days. I shall consider Cawnpore safe, nay, that I may 
aid Lacknow, if need be." And snch was the confidence 
of this brave old General to hold the Native troops in 
check by his own personal inflaence, that when the 
detachment of the 84th which had been sent from 
Benares arrived, they were sent on to Lacknow on the 
Sid Jane. As will be seen later on, it was a sad mistake 
to have allowed these English soldiers to have left 
Cawnpore. There were too few to keep watch and ward, 
day and night, with loaded gnns, behind the mud walls 
we had raised for our defence ; the entrenched troops were 
worn out before the outbreak occurred. Fletcher Hayes, 
writing to Sir Henry Lawrence (May 26th) says : " Last 
night I went the rounds of our position with the General 
. . . We came upon one half battery without any chal- 
lenge or the least exhibition of any alarm on the part 
of the gunners. I walked up and put my hand on one 
of the guns, and could have spiked all three with the 
greatest ease. . . . Dempster, the adjutant of the Artil- 
lery, was so worn out with watching at night and per- 
forming other duties, that, seeing he was so done up, 
and could not look after^both batteries, I said I would 
take one, and accordingly remained in charge till day- 
break." 

During the first days of June there were eTidences 
that the plot between the Sepoys and Nana Sahib was 
working, as there were frequent interviews between the 
chiefs of the rebolliouR Sepoys and the inmates of the 
Bithoor Palace, and the former well knew that the Nana 
was with them. On the 4th of Juno tho first outbreak 
of the Sepoys took plaoo. Tho 2nd I'uvalry wore tho 
first to strike, and tho iHt llogimout soon followed, to 
where lay the Treasury, i\w Oaol, and tho ^ra^a/ino. 
with Delhi in the diHtancu^ T1u»h<» two rogiuioutH frutor- 
nized with tho rotaiiiorH of tho Nana. Tho Tn^asury 
fell into the MutinoorH* haiulH, and tho ^nivn of titoiiuol 
were thrown opon antl thn priMoiH»rH n»hMiHrd, Tlu^ 
Magazine, with all ilH HU|iplit>H nl nintuiiniiinu mid tho 
priceless wealth of artillor.v, wan miu'iu'imI h^v tho muti- 
neers, and the latlor wan rarriiul uwa,Y on plnpintniH and 
carts which tho troopt^iH had hrouglit from thrir limm. 
The 5Brd and fMh litt^ImotitH. mIIII wavniiuH wlmn tlrod 
upon from WhooIor'H onlr«'nfhnM'nt«, hmlm at tho third 



discharge of the British cannon, and made their way 
in wild confusion to Nawabgnnj. Not all, however; 
" some, still true to their salt, followed their old masters 
into the entrenchments, and were faithfol to the end of 
their liTes.'* The mutineers then prc^wsed to marefa to 
Delhi, but this was frustrated by the wily derigna of 
Nana Sahib, who saw that if he took the troopB to Ddhi 
he would be relegated to a subordinate position, whereas 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore he would be supreme 
master of the situation. 

The return of the mutineers to Cawnpore was a heaiy 
blow to the English, and soon after, Saturday the 6Ui of 
June, Wheeler received a letter from Nans Sahib, an- 
nouncing he was about to attack the entrenchments. 

Thus the dream of the garrison that it woold be sUe, 
on the departure of the rebels, to drop down to Allah- 
abad, was dispelled. All now recognized that the hour 
of danger was near — there was no time to be lost. The 
order was given for all the English to coneentiate 
themselves within the entrenchments. Soon e veryon e 
was at his post wailing for the approach of the enemy, 
but for some hours afterwards there was no sign <iff the 
threatened attack. About noon the booming of the 
cannon told that the enemy had commenced their 
ration. Then the bugle sounded ; and our fightiiig 
went to their posts, and prepared themselTes for the 
unequal conflict. And now commenced a siege "the 
miseries of which to the besieged have never been 
exceeded in the history of the world,'* which lasted from 
June 6th-27th. From the tir>t it was doubtful if the 
entrenchments could be held for more than a fortnight ; 
but when the enemy obtained mortars, and sent sheila 
among the crowded garrison every day. resistance was 
protracted in despair. ** There was nothing to keep the 
besiegers out of the entrenchments but the contrast 
between the indomitable pluck of the Few and the 
flaccid irresolution of the Manv.** The enemy had 
immense wealth of artillery, for, in addition to the 
and stores taken from the magazine, were other Bapplies 
oflH>th found at the Ghaut, which were abont to be 
des^Hitohed to Roorkhee. While the siege ccmtmoed 
many artillerymen were killed, and their places were 
tilled by volunteers and amateurs. In the heroic ^Tiwi^la 
of tho siege, deeds of daring and gallantry were per- 
formed by our officers and men as well as by ciTilians. 
Foremost amongst those who defended the entrench- 
luonts >\'as Captain Moore of the d2nd, '' a soldier of a 
oou\uuuuling presence, light-haired and blue-eyed, wfacnn 
no toil could weary, no danger could daunt. Wounded 
at tho oouunonoament of the siege, he went aboat with 
luH nru\ in a sling : but the strong spirit within hiT^ 
ilotltnl i^ain. Pay and night he laboured on, now in the 
tronoho^, now heading desperate sorties against the 
vm\\\\ ; but ovon when he ceased to hope, he neitfa^ 
fuintvil nor failod. Thert^ was no greater heroism thaii 
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xhr irsi Tiiyet of Liicknow, and it-; sabsejaent defence 
ic«r rrc* zzyiciths under Oatram, and was present at the 
frna] ea^^rsre of Lncknow. He wan t^ce wounded, 
azid bad a bc^se shot onder him. The records of the 
Wtionz Ct(»s rarely furnish braver deeds than have 
been reeiount€id of the Cavnpore heroes, and why they 



were not decorated with the coveted honour wiQ evH 
remain a mystery. I am indebted to Captain Bathbooe 
Low (late Indian Navy) for the narratiTe of the bmc 
act performed by my friend and brother offieer the late 
Ck>lonel B. Chalmers. 

J. C. D. 



XAVAL AXD MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Mabitdie SrpKEiucT. — The theory on which maritime 
supremacy was primitively based, was that naval as well 
as militar}' salutes should render the saluter temporarily 
powerless. Thus firing of guns, or dropping sword- 
points, or presenting arms, symbolically deprived the 
ship or soldier of all power of aggression for the 
moment; dipping colours and lowering sails, and 
manning yards, all present the same idea of respectful 
innocuity. In early times, when salutes were given in 
the open sea, they consisted only, between vessels of 
equal rank or right, in a certain number of cannon- 
shots ; but in cases of inequality — and with the finely- 
shaded differences which formerly existed these cases 
were the more numerous — the inferior side had to add 
some additional sign of reverence, to strike or hoist its 
flag, to furl its upper sails, or to change its tack, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case. The relative signifi- 
cations of these various forms is clearly indicated by a 
writer in the Encyclopedie Maritime , who says, ** Le 
salat du canon est Tnajestueua:, celui du pavilion plie eat 
humble^ si on Vamene tout bos il est de ki plus (jrande 
humility, et meme avilissant.'' England was quite aware 
of this ; so in the time of James I. she insisted that her 
maritime supremacy should be recognized by the instant 
disappearance of the flags and sails of all other ships, 
English vessels showing their opinion of their own 
importance by offering no kind of greeting in return. 
Of course this vexed other countries, and provoked 
resistance from such of them as were strong enough to 
risk it. It is true that Philip II. had introduced this 
sort of action some time before, by ordering all Spanish 
ships to refuse to salute any foreign vessel, and to fight 
and go to the bottom rather than give way ; in his 
tremendous pride, he had even forbidden liis captains 
to lower his flag in any foreign port. Kncouragcd by 
these examples France soon after gave preciH<;ly Kirnilar 
instructions to her fleet, and it was while these instriic- 
tions were in force that Sully raised the fury of his 
Government by lowering the French colours to an Fnglish 
squadron, when he was (m his voyage to KnglaiHJ us 
an ambassador. This lant event brought about ho bitter 
a discussion betwe<ii Uw. two (jovirniiK'nlH, thai at 
last, as the l>est way to get out of it, an Ordur in (Coun- 



cil was issued, telling English ofiScers either to aToid 
French ships altogether, or to stipulate for a simal- 
taneous salute. The French imitated this solation, but 
it was, of course, impossible to practically maintaiii it 
in force ; so in 1689 Louis XIY. dealt with the matte 
afresh in the old way, by once more requiring his oflSeers 
to oblige the vessels of every other State to salate them 
first, wherever they might be. In the eighteenth century 
a change took place ; the hauling down of flags of weaker 
Powers was, by degrees, no longer claimed. Bassia and 
Sweden agreed in 1721, by the treaty of Nystadt, that 
their war-ships should meet on a footing of eqnality, 
and that vessels of both nations should give the first 
salute to ports or fortresses of the other. This example 
was followed ; distinctions began to disappear ; thnngh, 
as a consequence of the old theory of royal honourSy tiie 
ships of Monarchies still continued to claim the first 
salute from the vessels, and even from the ports, of 
a republic. At last, in 1787, France and Russia agreed 
by treaty that ** henceforth salutes shall no longer take 
place at sea." The same stipulation was soon after 
introduced into the conventions between the Courts of 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, and, later 
on, into successive treaties between Bussia and the two 
Sicilies and Portugal. We may consequently thank 
Russia for having been the first to introduce a total 
change into the character of maritime ceremonial, and 
to give to it its present character of simplicity. Th^ 
opinions of the publicists on the condition of the gnes- 
tion since 1815 may be summed up as follows : — 

1. All Sovereign States are equal in everything that 
concerns maritime ceremonial. 

2. Salutes are obligatory on no one ; they are pure 
acts of courtesy. 

:5. If a salute is not returned, explanations may be 
ask('(l for, l)ut no hostile action can be taken. 

•1. If two ships salute in the open sea, the infericff 
ofVicer should begin. 

5. Sliips carrying sovereigns, princes, or ambassadora 
always receive the first salute. 

0. All lli(s<; conditions apply to war-ships only ; nier* 
r-luinL-HliipH owe no sahitc at all. 

R. O'BVKNB. 
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article by Mr. Arnold Forater in 
le September number of the Nine- 
•enth Century on " Oar Superstition 
boat Constantinople," bas aroused 
ansiderable interest, not only on 
cconut of the views it enunciates with 
regard to the Eastern Question, hut 
alBO, more especially, because it euggeata the necesBity, 
at the present juncture, when our Colonies are begin- 
ning to assert their right to a voice in Imperial affairs, 
of devoting some time to the review of our policy with 
regard to the other great nations of the world. Upon 
the result of such a review many important issuea 
depend, one of which I propose to consider here. 

With the main contention of Mr. Arnold Porster, 
that we have no vital intereat in the final solution of 
the Eastern Question, and that our traditional policy 
with regard to it is a serions bar to the closer union of 
Qreat Britain with her Colonies, I have no immediate 
concern. Whatever may be thought of the views of the 
writer, every patriotic Englishman will sympathize with 
his aims, and will receive with all due respect opiniona 
advanced under the authority of a name which has 
contributed so much to the Federal union of the British 
Empire. In the course, however, of his arguments, 
Hr. Arnold Forater asserts one thing and assumes 
another, which involve matters of so great moment to 
the Empire, that they cannot be accepted without 
examining the grounds upon which they stand. He 
asserts that Great Britain is no longer a Military 
Power, and he goea on to assume that, once we cease 
to meddle with European politics, we shall be free from 
the obligation of maintaining a considerable military 
force. Suob and similar statements have been made 
from time to time, and are so readily accepted, without 
queation, by the public, that it is very desirable to 
consider how far they are justified by facta and poli- 
tical conditions. I propose, therefore, to seek for an 
answer to the two following questions : — 

lat. Are we a Military Power at the present time ; 
and, 2nd, suppoamg that we cease to meddle with 
European politics — except, of course, in so far as our 
mtereats are most directly concerned — is there any 
necessity that we should be a Military Power ? 

Commencing, for convenience sake, with the second 
question, I shall consider first how far we, as a Power 



possessing Colonies and Dependencies in every quarter 
of the globe, are liable to be brought into hostile con- 
tact with the other great nations of the world. 

So long as national morality remains at the same 
level as it stands at to-day, war is a contingency which 
two nations must always he prepared to meet, (1) when 
they have a common frontier, (2) when they have strong 
interests in the same localities, (3) when tbey have 
naval or commercial ports, or insular positions in the 
same waters, (4) when one nation is striving to gain a 
footing in a locality where the power of the other has 
hitherto been paramount, (5) and, generally, when one 
nation haa some possession which is coveted by the 
other. By applying these conditions to ourselves it will 
be seen that we are liable to be drawn into war with 
the following powers : — 

(1.) With France, on account of divergence of interests 
(a) in Egypt, [b] in China, where we both have pos- 
sessions and commercial interests, (c) in Lower India, 
(rf) in the Bed Sea, (c) in the Mediterranean, where 
the interests of both nations are very important, (/) in 
the South Pacific, where both have possessions, (i/) in 
West Africa, where our possessions on the Gambia and 
at Sierra Leone have many interests conflicting with 
those of the French on the Senegal and Upper Niger, 
(A) in East Africa, where both have possesaiona' and 
interests, (i) in the West Indies, where both have poa- 
seasiona, (A) in South America, where the territories of 
British and French Guiana are in close proximity to 
each other, (f) in Canada, where the French have senti- 
mental interests. 

(2.) With Germany, on account of differences (n) in 
South Africa, where the territories protected by both 
nations are contiguous, and where the actual possessions 
will probably soon join, (6) in East Africa (Zanzibar), 
where both countries have interests, (c) in West Africa, 
where we have interests in the German possessions, 
and protectorates in cloae proximity, (d) in New Guinea, 
where our protectorates join, (e) in the South Pacific, 
where we both have possessions and intereata, and 
where apheres of action have been agreed upon, {/) in 
China, where .the Germans are developing strong in- 
terests, (g) in Europe, concerning Heligoland, which 
occupies a very important position at the month of two 
great water-ways. 

(3.) With iMly, concerning questions (a) in the Medi- 
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terranean, {b) in the Bed Sea, East Soudan and Abys- 
sinia, (c) in Malta, (d) in Egypt. 

(4.) With Russ^ia, on account of questions affecting (a) 
India, (ft) Persia, (c) China and the North Pacific. No 
stress is laid here upon our mutual interests in Asia 
Minor and East Europe, as these are due entirely to the 
superstition about Constantinople, which we are invited 
to cast off. 

(5.) With Turkey, on account of (a) Egypt and the 
Soudan, (ft) Cyprus, (c) questions affecting the Mussul- 
man power. 

(6.) With Spain, on account of (a) Gibraltar, (ft) the 
West Indies, (c) the North Pacific. 

(7.) With Portu/fal, about (a) Madeira, where we 
have interests, (ft) South-east Africa, where our frontiers 
will probably eventually join, (c) South America, where 
British Guiana joins Brazil. 

1 8.) With Holland, on account of differences (a) in 
New Guinea, where our protectorates join, (ft) in Borneo 
where our protectorate joins Dutch possessions, and in 
the Eastern Archipelago, where we both have interests 
and possessions, (c) in South America, where we have 
a common frontier joining British and Dutch Guiana, 
(d) in the West Indies. 

We are liable also to wars with the following non- 
European countries: 

(1.) The United States of America, about (a) Canada 
and Canadian matters, (ft) questions concerning the 
Panama Canal, (c) affairs in the South Pacific, where 
we have common interests, (d) West Indian questions. 

(2.) With Mexico, about matters affecting British 
Honduras. 

(8.) With the Republic of Oiuiteinala, about the same 
dependency. 

(4.) With Venezuela, about (a) questions concerning 
Trinidad, (ft) British Guiana. 

(6.) With Brazil, about British Guiana. 

(6.) With the Tran8va(d and Orange Free State, about 
South African questions. 

(7.) With China, where we have possessions and 
commercial interests, and with whom we have common 
frontiers. 

(8.) With Persia, where we have important interests. 

It is not to be pretended, of course, that there is a 
reasonable probability of our becoming involved with 
each of these countries in the near future, or even that 
it is essential for us to be prepared to undertake 
hostilities with them all. With several of them, how- 
ever, there is more than a reasonable probability of our 
having serious diplomatic differences, and it will most 
likely be found that, if we arc prepanjd to meet probable 
contingencies, we shall be in a position to deal with 
those questions also which may poHsibly come up for 
settlement. The cases mentioned, however, by no 
means exhaust the list of our liabilities. To a nation 



having great interests in every part of the world it is 
impossible to foresee the direction in which difBculties 
may next arise, or the questions which may give occa- 
sion to them. Our commercial interests, for example, 
are so strong, and anything affecting them gives rise to 
so much excitement in this country, that it is quite 
possible that we may find ourselves involved in war in 
quarters where we have no actual possessions. Lastlj 
may be mentioned the question of an occupation of 
Holland or Belgium by a Great Power. Such an even- 
tuality would almost necessarily drive ns from our 
attitude of neutrality with regard to European afEairs, 
not only on account of our treaty engagements, but 
also in the interests of our own security. 

Withdrawal, therefore, from questions of European 
policy, it is abundantly clear, will not relieve us from 
political connections and complications with foreign 
nations, nor will a policy of promoting the interests and 
furthering the wishes of the different parts of the 
Empire usher in for us a reign of universal peace. On 
the contrary, the stronger the voice of the Colonies in 
our foreign policy, the greater will be the chance of diffe- 
rences with those Powers (and they are not few) whose 
interests are opposed to ours. As evidence of this it is 
hardly necessary to quote such recent cases as those of 
Angra Pequena, Port Durnford and Zululand, in South 
Africa ; New Guinea, the Samoa Islands and the New 
Hebrides, in the South Pacific ; and the Canadian 
Fisheries in the West. It will probably be foand, in- 
deed, when the Colonies have a voice in foreign afifairs, 
that the pigeon-holes of the Foreign and Colonial Offices 
are full of similar questions, which have hitherto been 
kept carefully out of sight of the English public. 

But if our liability to become involved in war with 
European and non-European Powers be admitted, we 
have yet to consider whether in case of necessity our 
interests can be upheld by naval forces only. To do 
this it is necessary to examine briefly the ends which a 
nation proposes to itself in undertaking a war, and the 
means which it adopts in order to secure these ends. 

War between civilized nations is resorted to when one 
nation or both have some object to gain, which the other 
will not concede willingly. The side which commences 
the war does so because it believes itself able to take by 
force what it cannot gain by diplomacy. When war is 
declared, the object of each belligerent is to make its 
opponent yield to the terms which it seeks to impose. 
This applies just as much to a non-aggressive as to an 
aggressive Power ; for when a nation is forced into war 
against its will, it must endeavour to wrest from its 
opponent such advantages as will guarantee it from 
being molested in the future. 

To procure the submission of its adversary a belli- 
gerent Power attempts to destroy his moral force by 
defeating his troops, and by occupying his capital or 
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an army ibis advantage is taken from us; and an 
enemy has this strong inducement to make war upon us 
that, however much he may attack us, his own posses- 
sions are seoore from molestation. 

m 

But there are some wars which it is our duty to be 
prepared for, which would necessarily involve us in 
military operations by land on a more or less extensive 
scale. Of such the most threatening is the case of an 
invasion of India by Russia, or of a war with Russia in 
Afghanistan. If anyone sits down calmly, and counts 
the cost of such an undertaking — considering first the 
force which would undoubtedly be collected at a base 
of operations at no great distance from our frontiers, 
connected by rail with Europe, and, secondly, the 
measures which must be taken to defeat the attempt — 
J venture to say that he cannot escape the conclusion 
that a force of no less than 200,000 men must be 
put into the field, in addition to the troops required 
to preserve order in the interior of the country. It 
will be incumbent upon us in such a case not only 
to have a strong army to guard the threatened frontier, 
but to concentrate also a still stronger force to operate 
beyond our borders, and to strike at the enemy's pos- 
sessions, or his line of advance. Standing by itself, this 
question is sufficient to impose upon us the necessity of 
being a military Power. It is only as a Military Power 
that we can hold India. If these views are placed side by 
side with those of foreign writers, it will be seen that they 
are on the side of economy, not on that of prudence. 

Second in importance comes the question of a war 
between Canada and the United States. Happily such 
a war is, in the present state of our relations with the 
States, a most unlikely contingency; nevertheless, it 
cannot be left altogether out of account. It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the force we should require to 
guard such an immense frontier-line as that between 
Canada and the States, and to meet the forces which 
would be deployed against us. 

Thirdly may be mentioned the case of a war in Egypt 
with a Mediterranean Power, or with Turkey, when we 
were not able to prevent the transport of troops into 
Egypt; or, possibly when, at the commencement of 
hostilities, the troops of a foreign Power were occupying 
Egypt, as in 1801. It is needless to say that such a 
war would tax our military resources to the utmost. As, 
however, the question of Egypt is intimately connected 
with that of Constantinople, which by hypothesis is ex- 
cluded from the present discussion, too much importance 
need not be attached to it here. 

Next comes the case of an invasion of Holland or 
Belgium by a Continental Power. In such a case we 
should be called upon to meet the military nations of 
the Continent in their own element, and this would 
demand from us a combined naval and military opera- 
tion on the largest scale, 



Such contingencies, also, as wars in South Afriea, 
with the Transvaal and Orange Free State ; in China, 
as in 1860 ; in Persia, as in 1857 ; in South or Oentnl 
America, or New Zealand, must be taken into oonsideia- 
tion. These wars might not strain our resources as to 
numbers, to the utmost, but they would impose upon db 
the necessity of despatching to the most distant parts 
of the world, and of maintaining in the field for some 
time, forces of considerable strength, and in case of com- 
plications with other nations we should be seriously 
weakened. 

Last to be mentioned is the case of an invasion of 
Great Britain. If this should ever be attempted, and if 
an enemy's army should ever actually reach our shores, 
the only thing, under present conditions, which could 
stand between us and annihilation is a powerful field 
force. 

In considering these cases of wars which may possibly 
be forced upon us, each case has been taken singly. It 
is hardly necessary to add that there is no reason in the 
world that they should come singly, if they come at alL 
We may be attacked by a combination of enemies, or we 
may have to despatch expeditions to operate against 
enemies in different parts of the world at the same 
time. Of such operations we have had, in recent years, 
plenty of experience. In 1879-80 we had ezpeditionarj 
forces in Afghanistan and South Africa ; while in 1884- 
85, we had on hand, at one time, campaigns in Egypt, 
South Africa and Canada, and at the same time were 
on the very verge of war with Eussia. It is most pro- 
bable, indeed, that if a Great Power wished to attack us, 
it would select a moment when we were engaged with 
enemies far away from home. 

If these cases be considered on their merits it is 
hard to see what ground there can be for the allegation 
that we need no longer attempt to be a Military Power, 
The bond which unites the different parts of an Empire or 
Commonwealth is the obligation to unite in the defence 
of the interests of each part against aggression. The 
secret of Imperial federation is the adoption of a means 
of applying the united power of the empire to promote 
tbe interests of each colony. It is, indeed, impossible 
for us to inaugurate our union with the Colonies by 
divesting ourselves of the responsibilities and sacrifices 
which devolve upon an Empire. Such a course would 
inevitably lead to separation and disintegration. 

J3ut some qualification for these deductions may be 
sought for from the definition of the term "Military 
Power." What sort of a Military Power is it incumbent 
upon us to be ? It may be conceded at once that we 
cannot be a Military Power in the sense that the term is 
understood on the Continent of Europe, nor is there any 
necessity that we should attempt it. Our interests lie 
beyond the Continent of Europe in the main, although 
it is well to bear in mind, it may be necessary for us 
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troops daring war. This objection, however, has beou 
met by the recent action of the GolonieB themselves. In 
1886 the Australian Qovemments agreed, when war 
appeared to be imminent, that war losses should not 
fall upon the districts attacked by an enemy, but 
should be shared by all the Colonies of Australasia. 
This arrangement might well be applied to every part 
of the Empire, and individual interests would thus be 
secured against danger. 

The necessity for the creation of an Imperial army 
is urgent, the times are threatening, and the present 
occasion is favourable. A conference of Colonial dele- 
gates has assembled to discuss the question of Imperial 
defence. If this Conference does not sign the death- 
warrant of local defence, another opportunity may 
never be offered. The Colonies are growing with 
enormous strides ; the military forces of some of them 
have recently been largely augmented, and they will 
probably increase with the increase of the population, 
aad will become more and more welded into the social 
and political systems of the different countries. Change 
must be introdnced before change is impossible. Nor 
can any terms be too great to offer the Colonies that 
they may accept the proposal. The officers of all Colo- 
nial forces should receive commissions in the Impei-ial 
army as officers either of Eegulars, Militia or Volun- 
teers. Each Colony should be allowed its legitimate 
share of inBuence in all questions connected with the 
army. It follows, also, that the Colonies must be 
allowed some voice ih the foreign policy of the 
Empire. 

The increase of power which will result from unifying 
and consolidating our defensive system must be appa- 
rent to anyone with the most elementary notion of 
strategy. The numerous local forces, which have little 
individual value and no collective value whatever, will 
be converted into an army of great numerical strength. 
Our strength for defensive purposes will then be very 



great, because om: power of offence will be bo much in- 
creased. We shall also have the whole resonrces of the 
Colonies, in men, in horses, and in war material, thrown 
open to us in a far more direct manner than at present. 
The advantages thus secured cannot be over-rated. The 
Colonies contain the best material in the world for 
making soldiers on the shortest notice, men of good 
physique and of adventurous disposition, who are accas- 
tomed to a rough life in the open. Lastly, an army 
common to every part of the Empire would be a bond to 
promote the closer union of Great Britain with her 
Colonies. The regular circulation of officers and non- 
commissioned officers between the Colonies and Eng- 
land would make this connection more real, and would 
strengthen the ties of interest and relationship whiofa 
are likely, under present circumstances, to become gra- 
dually weaker. 

When we possess an army such as has been pictured 
here, we can afford to be far less affected by questiona 
of European politics than at present. We shall have no 
occasion to be nervous that our interests are being en- 
dangered at every turn. Nor can the argument recently 
advanced by Lord B. Ghurehill, that a strong army ia a 
dangerous weapon, because a nation possessing it is 
tempted to use it rashly, be taken seriously, at any 
rate as applied to the British Empire. Our statesmen 
must understand too well the enormous loss and soffer- 
ing which a great war, even if the issue were successftil, 
would inflict upon us, to resort to arms, except under 
curcumstances of the direst necessity. Political interest 
no less than patriotism urges them to keep the peace. 
When we are strong, our enemies also will have a strong 
motive to avoid war with us, the knowledge that we have 
the power of injuring them seriously. At present, the 
motive is entirely wanting. Foreign nations know well, 
probably better than we do, that, if war were declared 
to-morrow, we should commence it with at least one arm 
ui fetters. 
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The work is full of chit-chat and small talk. There 
is plenty to amuse, somewhat to instruct, and a liberal 
supply of professional anecdotes and sailors' yarns. It 
is well suited to while away a spare hour or two in 
company with an honest son of Neptune, a boon 
companion, and a straightforward English officer. 

The Nation in Arms. Translated from the German of 
Lieut.-Col. Baron von der Goltz, by Philip A. 
AsHwoRTH. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

The art of war has entirely changed during the last 
few years of the present century. Railways, the tele- 
graph, technical science, new weapons — each and all 
have contributed to an entire modification of the rules 
which obtained in former times. This is much, but it is 
not all. Armies which were wont to be reckoned by thou- 
sands are now numbered almost by millions ; campaigns 
which used to be decided by a single battle on a single 
spot, are now scattered over a wide expanse of territory, 
since where is the plain that would hold, say, even half 
a million of soldiers with their impedimenta ? All these 
phenomena demand careful consideration and examina- 
tion ; strategy must be remodelled ; the precedents of 
the past must be tested by the experiences of the present. 
Hence the raison d'etre of Baron von der Goltz's Nation 
in Arms — a work which treats exhaustively of every 
subject connected with the military profession. 

Like all thoughtful students of history, the author 
has persuaded himself that wars and rumoui*B of wars 
will never b^ banished from the earth, and that only 
** that nation is secure which is prepared at any given 
moment to defend its independence sword in hand." 
Yet some weak-minded enthusiasts would have it 
believed that the fascinations of peace are so tran- 
scendant that the cannon will ere long be converted into 
the ploughshare, and the lion and the lamb lie down 
together in peaceful serenity and thoughtless happiness. 

It would be impossible to follow the Baron through 
all the mazes and intricacies comprised in upwards of 
400 pages of print; it must suffice to call attention 
to one or two of the more prominent topics upon 
which he touches. ** The strength of a nation lies 
in its youth*' — such is the assertion, to prove 
which it is argued that an army comprised of youths 
and veterans mingled indiscriminately is nicft homo- 
geneous. ** The employment on active service of aged 



men will only be productive of good fruit in exceptional 
cases where peril to hearth, home, and family has 
become dangerously near, and defence is incumbent 
upon all." Again : ** Experience works ever injuriously 

upon courage Those soldiers are, as a rule, the 

bravest, who know no danger." So the verdict is iii 
favour of young warriors; a conclusion which is emi- 
nently consoling to this nation, which cannot, imder the 
present system at any rate, put an army of veterans 
into the field. 

** Too many great fortresses are a source of weakness." 
Why? Because, in the first place, they "lock up " so 
large a portion of the combatant strength of the army, 
while the advantage of having a stronghold whereunto 
to resort in times of danger is more than counter- 
balanced by the moral deterioration which follows any 
attempt to find protection behind a rampart; and, 
finally, when besieged, it is no easy task to cut a way 
through the enemy's line, unable as are the defenders 
to know where and when to make the attempt. Shut 
up in a fortress, a leader of men degenerates, of neces- 
sity, into a mere hero in arms, knowing nought, seeing 
nought, hearing nought. 

The bayonet will still play an important part in the 
history of the future. True, *' modern actions are de- 
cided by great masses of projectiles simultaneously 
hurled at the enemy," but the moral effect created by a 
body of men pushing irresistibly through a deadly 
shower of bullets and shells is not to be despised. 
** Cold steel " will always create a shudder. 

Cavalry have one great advantage as compared with 
infantry : the former can *' ride away," but the latter 
are unable to ** run away "; the result being that this 
branch of the Service should be here, there, and every- 
where, never defeated, never crushed, always rallying, 
always ready. Hence the mounted soldier must always 
play a safe and important part in the action of the future. 

i t would be easy to multiply ad infinitum the argu- 
ments and propositions with which the volume before us 
is replete, but the laws of space are inexorable, and the 
reader must exercise his privilege of careful study of a 
work which is thoughtful, profound, unbiassed — a work 
from which every soldier has much to learn and many 
ideas to adopt — a work which deserves, and will doubt- 
less receive, the attention due alike to its interest and 
its merits. 
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solo music, and some of Bellini's most lovely nr?c, ** Comt* 
per me acreno,'' *' Sorra il sen,'' and *^ Ah/ non ffhuige,'' 
were not done justice to. The Count had a very weak 
representative in Signor Beltramo, a disciple of the 
tremolo school. This opera deserves and requires a 
really good cast. I hope Madame Patti will not mind 
my saying that the first time I heard it was eighteen 
years ago, and her Amina has lived in my memory ; 
Mongini being the Elvino. Lisa did not forget to drop 
her shawl that night. 

Our gallant impresario, Colonel Mapleson, thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and closed Her 
Ma.testy'8 during the Jubilee week, re-opening on Satur- 
day, 25th, with *' Fidelio " ; Beethoven's '' Leonora " 
being safely entrusted to Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann. Signor 
Arditi is conducting ; therefore, that work is done with 
skill and judgment, and cammiiia da se that the chorus 
of Her Majesty's opera is always good. 

The artistes' opera, ** The Barber," was given by Mr. 
Harris at Drury Lank on the 24th ult., at which the 
second appearance of Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson (why does 
she not take a more easily-written name ?) was the 
occasion of an enthusiastic recognition of her talent and 
beauty. Vocally and histrionically it is an ambitious 
part for so young a lady to attempt. ** Faust " deserves 
notice for the excellence of Madame Nordica's Mar- 
gherita ; her voice and method of singing are alike pure 
and good, as she showed in the part of Elvira a short 
time before. Her acting wants a little more life. 
Madame Minnie Hauk made her part that evening the 
leading role, and Signor Ciampi received a favour in 
being permitted to play Masetto to her Zerlina. 

At the Lyceum Mr. Irving cannot find room for all 
who desire to see him and Miss Terry, in some of their 
best parts before he concludes his season. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt will open there on the 18th inst. with 
'* Theodora," to be followed by " Frou Frou," *' La Dame 
aux Camelias," and other French plays. 

Are there to be no more ** cakes and ale '' at the 
Gaiety? Fancy a heavy four-act drama, with Mrs. 
Brown- Potter and Kyrle Bellew, whose Orlando I have a 
distinct recollection of, in succession to ** Monte Cristo 
Jr.," with Nellie Farren and Fred Leslie. 

The Adelphi. — After the 512th performance of the 
** Harbour Lights" on the 25th ult., the house was 
closed, and will re-open on the 25th inst. with a new 
drama by Sydney Grundy and Henry Pettitt. 

The Globe. — A new farcical comedy, ** The Doctor," 
a version, or perversion, of ** La Doctoresse," by F. C. 
Burnand, held its premiere on the 25th. I am obliged 
to postpone notice ot it until next month. 

Vaudemile. — Another long run ended; ** Sophia" 
withdrawn after 365 performances. ** Held by the 
Enemy," transferred from the Princess's, will soon be 
on the bills, with clever Miss Kate liorke as the 
heroine. 

Pieces which have run for some time. 

Opera Comique. — ** As in a Looking-Glass." Mrs. 
Bernard Bere, M. Marius, &c. 

St. James'. — ** Lady Clancarty." Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, &c. Good Comedy. 

Oly-miic. — Drama, ** The Golden Band," Lever du 
rideau, ** Freezing a Mother-in-Law." 



Strand — Old English Plays. H. B. Conway, W. 
Farren, Edward Righton, Miss Alma Stanley, Miss 
Amy Roselle, &c. Excellent representations. * 

Court. — ** Dandy Dick,^' Messrs. Arthur Cecil and 
John Clayton, Miss Norreys, Mrs. John Wood, &c. 

Criterion.— Mr. Charles Wyndham as David Garrick, 
Mr. David James, Miss Rose Saker, Miss Mary Moore. 
All good. 

Toole's. — **The Butler" will be withdrawn on 5th inst. 

Savoy. — " Ruddigore." Comic Opera. Mr. Gros- 
smith, Mr. Barrington, Mr. Lely, Miss Jessie Bond, Miss 
R. Brandram, &c. 

Avenue. — ** Indiana," Comic Opera. Miss Wadman, 
Miss Phyllis Broughton, Mr. Arthur Roberts, <fec. 

Prince of Wales'. — ** Dorothy," Comic Opera. Will 

shortly be produced an Old English Ballad Opera, " Mar- 

• • »» 
jorie. 

Grand, Islington. — **Man and Wife." Mrs. Brown- 
Potter, Messrs. Collette, Kemble, &c. 

The Crystal Palace keeps up its character for the 
excellence of its programmes. The management pro- 
vided a splendid ** Jubilee Festival," a working men's 
fete, a marvellous shilling's worth. 

The American Exhibition is the ** Wild West" and 
nothing more. That much of it is a good show : the 
buck-jumping ponies are well trained. The exhibition 
itself is a delusion. If we Britishers ran a show of that 
kind at New York, and called it an exhibition of the arts, 
inventions, manufactures, products, and resources of 
Great Britain, great would be the ridicule. And why 
does Bertram charge 18 cents, for a John Collins or 
Rye Cocktail ? 

Mr. Verbeck is adding fresh wonders to his per- 
formances, which are the perfection of prestidigitation. 

The Royal Aquarium. — Always good value, excellent 
music, and variety entertainments. Capital place to 
dine. 

Sanger's Theatre. — A comedy drama of transatlantic 
origin, that ran 800 nights at Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, was performed at Sanger's during the week 
that ended the 20 th ult. The play was entitled ** Hazel 
Kirke." Miss Helen Leith took the part of the heroine. 
Her acting all through showed a keen appreciation of 
her role. She was vivacious and piquante in the Ughter 
portions, and rendered the more serious parts with 
great emotional power. She is a natural actress of 
high ability, and will sooner or later take a front place 
in her profession. She received from an appreciative 
and sympathetic audience the most marked signs of 
approval. To Miss Andre Nevaro was assigned the 
part of Dolly. She played with all the skill of an 
accomplished and experienced actress. She is a bril- 
liant singer, and has performed with great success in 
opera and opera bouffe. Miss Helen Keith, Miss Marie 
Brian, Mrs. J. F. Brian, Mr. Rayner, Mr. Ralph Calton 
as Arthur Carringford, and the rest of the company 
threw themselves heartily into their several parts, and 
received from the audience their due meed of praise. 
The piece was not staged so well as it ought to have 
been, thus causing the scenic effects to rather detract 
from the merits of the acting. The piece would be seen 
to better advantage at a West End theatre, with adequate 
mountings. 
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and Queen Consort of King Henry VII.; and when 
King Henry VIII. created twenty-five Knights of the 
Bath, having previously obliged them to proceed to the 
Tower and bathe. 

It may here be observed that the creation of knights 
by " Letters Patent " was first introduced, in 1558, by 
Queen Mary. 

King James I. created an extraordinary number of 
Knights of the Bath, at his coronation ; but, as already 
noticed, the order fell into desuetude after the corona- 
tion of his elder grandson. 

Of the second period, in the history of the Order, Sir 
Harris Nicholas says, that it was '* then, in fact, first 
called into existence and became so celebrated from the 
host of distinguished statesmen and warriors, as well 
foreign as native subjects, upon whom it has been con- 
ferred, as to rank amongst the highest viilitary orders of 
Europe." Be this as it may — and, to a certain extent, 
it may be admitted that there is little or no resemblance 
between the ancient and the modern ceremonial, &c. — 
the Order has a claim to antiquity. 

On this subject M. Auguste Wahlen, who gives the 
apocryphal origin of this institution, in the circumstance 
that Henry IV. was in his bath when two widows came 
to implore his justice, and were heard then and there, 
adds — "A I'avenement de George l""'. Sir Robert Walpole, 
entre autres plans ingenieux pour apprivoiser les con- 
sciences parlementaires, evoqua la memoire de cette 
institution — * La resurrection du Bain,' dit son fils 
Horace, ' fut une banque habilement creee, au capital de 
trente-six rubans.* " 

According to the statutes of 18th May, 1725, the Order 
was then composed of the Sovereign, the Grand Master 
(a Royal Prince), and thirty-five Knights Companions — 
being gentlemen without reproach, and guiltless of 
heresy, high treason, or cowardice. As might be sup- 
posed, Sir Robert Walpole was himself one of the original 
knights ; while, with the exception of five, the others 
were chosen with the approbation of Parliament — the 
first Grand Master having been the youthful Prince 
William, the future General at Fontenoy and CuUoden. 
These Knights were created on the 27th May, 1747 ; and 
two more were added the next day. In the following 
month occurred the formal installation of the new 
Knights (June 7th), at Westminster Abbey, of which a 
minute description is to be found in the British Com- 
pendium, or Rudiments of Honour. (London, 1731.) On 
this occasion, " the Knights, each with his three esquires, 
proceeded in a most solemn manner, from the Prince's 
Chamber (their chapter-room), to the west door of the 
Abbey Church of Westminster. They were apparelled in 
their surcoats of red taflfeta, lined with white, girt about 
with a white girdle, without any ornament thereon — 
and in mantles the same as the surcoats . . . having a 
pair of white gloves hanging at the knot in the middle 
. . . their mantles adorned on the left shoulder with 



the ensign of the Order, being azure, 8 Imperial crowns, 
or . . . all upon a star of eight points, silver . . . the 
Esquires of the Knights Companions in the like surcoats 
and red stockings (and) the Grand Master wearing a white 
hat and plume.*' The procession proceeded to Henry 
Vllth's Chapel, preceded by Grey Longueville, (first) 
Bath King of Arms^ and other officials. 

We need not, however, go farther into such obsolete 
details, since the Order was greatly modified in 1804, 
and again, in 1815, on the conclusion of the Napo- 
leonic Wars ; until, at length, it was entirely re- 
organized by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, who 
promulgated a new constitution, on the 24th May, 1847, 
when it was declared that " The Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath "— 

(1) ** Is composed of the Sovereign, the Grand Master, 

Knights Grand Cross, Knights Commanders, 
and Companions; and, that it is attached to 
the Crown of the United Kingdom, the Sovereign 
of which is invested with power to annul, 
interpret, or enlarge the statutes. 

(2) ^* That the Grand Mastership appertains to a Prince 

of the line of George L, or any other chosen by the 
Sovereign ; and he, as Principal Grand Cross, is 
to enjoy all its rights and privileges ; to exercise 
all the duties attached to the dignity ; to keep 
the seal of the Order, and to maintain the 
observance of the statutes. Each grade or class 
is subdivided into military and civil (the latUr 
for the Jir St time). 

(3) ** That the Knights Grand Cross, are not to exceed 

fifty ; and no one is to be appointed who holds 
a rank inferior to that of a Major-General in the 
Army, or Bear-Admiral in the Navy. 

(4) " That the Civil Division of Grand Cross is not to 

exceed twenty-five members, and these must have 
passed through the lower grades, and be qualified 
by personal service rendered to the Crown, in the 
exercise of public functions, meriting the Royal 
favour. 

** That the Military Knights Commanders are 
not to exceed one hundred and twenty-three,t 
and must not be below the rank of Colonel in the 
Army, or Captain in the Navy. The correspond- 
ing Civil Class is limited to eighty]: members. 

" That the Military — or second — companions 
must not, except under rare exceptional circum- 
stances, exceed six hundred and ninety, § or be 
below the rank of Major, and been mentioned in 
published despatches, for valour, or conduct, in 

* In 1803, the College of Arms having dispnted the authority of the 
<' Genealogist" of the Order to take cognizance, in the first instance, of 
the pedigrees and arms of the Knights Companions, the Law Officers of 
the Crown decided in its favour. 

f 102 sometimes appears in hooks on the subject. 

X 50. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM LAHORE TO LIVERPOOL VLA. CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA. 

By MAJOR-GENERAL R. REVELEY MITFORD, Authob of " To Cadbul with the Cavalbt Bbioadb.** 
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T 10 A.M. on Friday, July 2nd, the bell 

of the ss. Belgic rang to warn all visitors 

to leave the ship ; hearty farewells 

were hurriedly exchanged, and five 

MirT»A:»iw^ minutes afterwards the anchor was at 

^AT . t . Y;^r:^*.i ? 2 ^^^ cathead, and the screw churning 

the water astern into a sandy froth as 
the vessel slowly swung her bows round to the east. We 
remained on deck as long as a glimpse of Japan could be 
seen on the horizon, and then went below to prepare for 
the sixteen days' voyage to San Francisco. The Belgic, 
although now chartered by an American firm, was 
originally built and owned by the well-known *' White 
Star " Line, so she still hoisted the British ensign and 
bore the insignia of her first owners, as is, I believe, 
the invariable rule. She was a magnificent four-masted 
vessel of four thousand tons register, forty-two feet in 
width and over four hundred in length, lighted through- 
out by electricity, and with electric bells not only in 
every cabin, but in each berth. Her boats were large 
and numerous, and she carried also two large life -rafts 
on pontoons ; but the most remarkable part of her deck 
arrangements was the double pile of Chinese coflBns 
placed right aft, for the accommodation of any Celestials 
who might die on the voyage and wish to be sent back 
and buried in their native land. 

The Chinese passengers were comfortably berthed in 
well-ventilated quarters forward; while the saloons for 
meals, music, smoking, and the ladies' and our private 
cabins, or " state-rooms," as they were invariably called 
after the American fasliion, were amidships, and there- 
fore unaffected by the heat, smell, and quiver of the 
engines, which were placed further aft. The private 
cabins were particularly well provided with fresh air 
through large ventilators ; the whole of the arrange- 
ments for the passengers were on the most comfortable 
and liberal scale, and the decorations of the saloons both 
handsome and suitable. 

We were thirty-eight passengers in all, one half being 
Americans, and the other representing several European 
nations. An English gentleman gave us some excellent 
music, playing whenever he was asked ; he was a Doctor 
of Music, and to a thorough knowledge of the art added 
the charms of delicate touch and magnificent execution. 
The ship was remarkably steady, and the weather at first 
fairly propitious, though often the cold was so great that we 



preferred the spacious saloon to the chilly deck. We ran 
a north-easterly course at first, going as high as 47° 58' N., 
in which latitude we crossed the 180th degree of longi- 
tude on July 9th, and consequently had two Fridays 
and eight days in the week. This fairly puzzled one of 
our party, who came into breakfast in a bewildered state 
of mind, asking whether to-day was yesterday or to- 
morrow ? and saying that he had certainly gone to bed 
on Friday night, yet had got up again on Friday morn- 
ing ! I must say for my own part that it looks strange 
to see in my diary ** Friday, 9th July, No. 1," " Do., 
No. 2r 

Two days before reaching port the weather changed ; 
a thick fog set in, and we congratulated ourselves on the 
loneliness of the sea -7- not a sail having been sighted 
since we left Yokohama — nothing but sea-birds and a 
few small whales. The fog thickened, and the sea got 
up as we neared land ; the " fiddles " appeared on the 
saloon tables, and the dismal fog-horn — ironically called 
a Syren — sounded at intervals of five minutes day and 
night. However, the precautions for the safety of glass 
and crockery were not needed, for the Belgic hardly 
acknowledged the influence of the swell by pitch or roll, 
and we soon caught our first glimpse of the New Con- 
tinent, Cape Reyes looming though the fog on the north, 
and immediately afterwards the Golden Gates came into 
view, not looking at all ** golden," but gloomy, cruel and 
forbidding. Seal Rock lay under our starboard bow, 
Alcatraz Island ahead, with its foam-lashed rocks and 
frowning fortifications, when, suddenly turning south- 
ward, the densely-built slopes of San Francisco rose 
before us. The bay was alive with trafiic, and the docks 
and roads crowded with shipping, through which 
monstrous white ferry-steamers, like moving terraces, 
threaded their way, whistling, hooting and groaning in 
the discordant and maddening manner which seems 
peculiar to American harbours. 

Our pleasant, prosperous voyage of sixteen days was 
over, and at 3 p.m. on the 17th July we moored to the 
wharf. Considerable delay took place before anyone 
was allowed to go on shore, and then all our luggage was 
subjected to a most searching examination in the shed 
which did duty as a custom-house; but though the officials 
were rigorously minute in their inspection they were 
also very civil, folding up dresses and replacing bonnets 
as if they had passed iheir apprenticeship at a milliner's. 
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famed Valley of the Yoaemite and return in time to see 
the gathering. 

Now came another fresh experience : railway tickets 
are not bought at station booking-ofSces in America, 
but are purchased at one of the many agencies scattered 
through each town ; touts from these establishments 
perpetually pester the passer-by, and each tries to 
underbid his neighbours, the price of tickets fluctuating 
as there is a greater or less run upon the line they 
cover. Then the tickets themselves were novel ; not 
small oblong bits of pasteboard, or books of coupons, 
such as are issued in England, but long strips of thick 
paper, headed by the name of the line, and columns 
filled with the years of the decade, months of the year, 
and days of the month and week ; the strip continues 
with coupons printed for the consecutive sections of the 
line. When you buy your ticket the vendor punches 
the year, month, and day of purchase, you sign your 
name at the foot of the heading, he tears off the stations 
beyond the point to which you wish to go, and you 
pocket the rest, which you are at liberty to use at any 
time within the year. By-the-bye, before we start, I 
must warn the reader that a railway is a " rail road," a 
carriage a " car," a ticket a " cheque," and a station a 
"depot" (pronounced "deep-oh"). The engine-drivers 
hardly ever blow the whistle, but announce the move- 
ments of their locomotives by tolling a harsh, clanging 
bell hanging over the boiler ; thi^ is almost continually 
going, and its perpetual sound is most wearisome. The 
cars are called " palace " or " drawing-room cars," " day 
ears " and " sleepers " ; they are much longer than ours, 
have doors at the ends only, aud are not divided into 
compartments, but have a passage down the centre, with 
sixteen seats for two people on each side ; the seats are 
covered with plush, and have reversible backs, so that 
you can sit facing the engine or not, as you please; at 
one end is an iced-water filter, and at the other a stove 
— the latter generally kept in full blaze by the warmth- 
loving coloured gentleman who condescends to fill the 
post of conductor to each separate car. The drawing- 
room cars have little tables between each part of seats, 
and movable arm-chairs ; the " sleepers " are provided 
with a gentleman's lavatory at one end, fitted with 
towels, soap, hair -brushes and a "whisk" for brushing 
clothes; at the other end of the car is a ladies' dressing- 
room, and a small cabin for smokers. Two or three 
dollars extra are charged for these, and from three to 
five for a berth in a "sleeper."' In each train one of 
the cars is told off as a " smoker," but it does not differ 
from the other " day cars," nor is it specially marked — 
except by smell. One of the greatest annoyances ex- 
perienced in American travelling is the constant pass- 
ing up and down the train of pedlars hawking books, 
newspapers, " candies " {Anglice, sweet-stuff, toffee, 
barley-sugar, and the like), fruit, cigars, and other 



small wares. They not only push their baskets and 
trays under your nose, pall your arm, or shake yon if 
you happen to be dozing, and generally disturb and in- 
terrupt you at intervals of three minutes or less, bnt 
also put books or packets of sweets into your lap and 
leave them there to be re-collected at their next visit. 

As the cars connect by platforms at each end, anyone 
can walk from one carriage to the other thronghout the 
train. 

This seems rather a long preface to our trip, but it 
will serve as a key-note to all our railway travelling. 



A California n trrigaKon -WtU ^ 

and save explanation in future, so I hope the reader 
will forgive it. 

Leaving the Palace Hotel at half-past three on the 
afternoon of the 24th July we drove to the Ferry Depot, 
and joined the heterogeneous crowd assembled in the 
waiting-room, all loaded with rugs, overcoats, and 
" grip-sacks," or hand-ba^s. As soon as the doors 
were opened, a rush was made along a passage, up a 
flight of wooden stairs, and into a large, low room, 
surrounded by crimson plush-covered settees, mirrors, 
and pictures hanging on the walls, and with the general 
air of a public salon in a continental hotel. This was 
the ferry-boat, though we hardly realised the fact ttntU 
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we were glad to leave at eight o'clock next morning, 
after being kept awake since three by noisy neigh- 
bours. 

The road again ascended through thick pine-forests ; 
fine hill scenery rose on our right, while on the other 
hand lay long winding valleys, carrying the eye to the 
hazy line of the coast range, dimly visible on the far 
horizon. We changed horses at thirteen miles, and then 
crossed the watershed at the highest point of the track, 
called '* Summit *' — 6,600 feet above the sea. 

Descending through the forest we reached " Inspira- 
tion Point," and pulled up to enjoy the view. The 
Yosemite Valley lay before us ; mammoth crags walled 
in a narrow chasm, or rather ravine, carpeted with 
green woods and verdant meadows, through which 
flowed a bright silver river, the Merced. The walls of 
this wondrous ravine rose on either hand, sheer cliflfs 
of massive granite 3,000 feet in height, with many a 
peak and pinnacle shooting higher still into the clear 
mountain air. The bed of the valley itself is 4,400 feet 
above sea-level, and the only point at which its mighty 
rampart opens is at the south-western extremity, 
whence the Merced issues through a narrow gorge. The 
grand outline of the cliffs adds to the effect produced 
by their stupendous size. They appear to rise perpen- 
dicularly from the valley, and in some places are ac- 
tually so nearly vertical that they seem to overhang. 
One huge crag, looking like a Titan's helmet cleft in 
twain, and called the Half Dome, is, perhaps, the most 
striking of these wondrous masses, but many others are 
almost equally imposing, especially the precipitous face 
of El Gapitan, a bare wall of glistening granite, rising 
without flaw and without a trace of vegetation, 8,800 
feet above the green pastures at its base, while facing it 
on the opposite side of the valley, are the beautiful 
Cathedral Spires, twin points of rock jutting out from 
the main wall, nearly 3,000 feet high. 

But the charm of the Yosemite does not consist only 
in mighty cliffs torn into strange shapes by the con- 
vulsions of primeval earthquakes, or polished by the 
passage of long-melted glaciers ; magnificent cascades 
pour over the sharp edge of the precipice in a thousand 
graceful curves and shimmering sheets, now crashing 
down in great continuous streams, now shooting from 
the airy heights in jets like falling rockets, looking 
sharp, white, and solid as they leap over the edge of the 
precipice, to break into a million flashing diamonds on 
some projecting rock, or gradually melt into gauze-like 
mist as they plunge through the quivering air. One of 
the most beautiful of these minor falls is the Bridal 
Veil, which is wafted backwards and forwards by the 
breeze — now a perpendicular sweep of the purest snow- 
white satin, now a twisted fold of muslin, and now, 
again, a gently-swaying veil of finest lace. The grandest 
of the larger cataracts is the Nevada Fall, where the 



main stream of the Merced plunges into the valley in 
one great wall of water 600 feet in height. 

Of the many strange facts with which the Yosemit6 
abounds, none is more striking than that it was first 
seen by white men so lately as May 1851, when a 
party of States' soldiery entered it in pursuit of a band 
of Indians. The name, which signifies " Great Grizzly 
Bear " in the Indian language, was given by a chief, 
who was going unarmed to bathe in Mirror Lake, 
when he met a " grizzly," which he attacked and killed 
with the branch of a tree. The Indians always re- 
garded the valley as sacred ground, the favourite resort 
of the Great Spirit, and carefully concealed its existence 
from the whites, who only discovered it by accident, as 
above narrated. 

Where the mountain-sides afford soil and root-hold 
they are clothed with pines, cedars, silver firs, and, 
more frequently than all else, with manzanita, a low, 
thorny bush with prickly red stems, covered with wax- 
like leaves, and bearing a small berry used by hunters 
as an astringent. The lower slopes produce oleanders, 
syringas, alder, black and holm oak, and another bush 
with medicinal properties, called "Balm of Gilead." 
The floor of the valley is full of orchards, wheat-fields, 
farms, and rich pasture. Acorns form the staple food 
of the few wretched-looking Piute Indians who survive 
the encroachment of the whites ; they are stored in 
'' caches," formed of baskets, packed round the stems of 
pine-trees and roofed in with leaves, and are prepared 
for eating by being ground between stones, the flour 
mixed with water and baked by dropping hot stones 
into it. This is the ordinary food of the aborigines ; 
on fete-days they regale themselves with a bonne bouche 
of fried grasshoppers. 

The valley contains a tiny church, three hotels, a 
farrier's forge, and a photographer's shop, besides two 
or three settlers' cabins. We went to " Barnard's," a 
clean and comfortable inn of wood, like all the other 
buildings, and overlooking the pellucid river, here about 
forty yards wide. In full view of our windows the 
Yosemite fall shone white against its rocky background, 
making three grand leaps from the summit of the crag 
to the valley, the first and greatest being 1,600 feet. 
The fresh balmy air was delightful as we sat in our 
verandah lazily watching the fall, or looking at the few 
people who passed, generally riding weedy ponies in 
high-peaked Mexican saddles. In front of the hotel 
was one of the typical Californian pumps, worked by a 
small windmill raised high in air on a light scaffolding ; 
also a building, called **Big Tree Parlour," because it 
was built round the living trunk of a giant pine-tree, 
thirty feet in circumference. 

We found the walk to Mirror Lake was a pleasant 
stroll through forest and pasture ; many parties were 
camping out in the woods, with small tents and large 
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should have liked to prolong to as many weeks, we 
returned to Clark's unattractive inn, and started the 
same afternoon with a party of nine others in the usual 
four-benched shandridan, called a ''coach'' in these 
parts, to see the famous Mariposa Grove of Big Trees. 
A drive, even unusually jolting and dusty, took us 
through a magnijQicent forest of pines, each unit of which 
would command admiration in Europe; these great 
trees increased in size as we advanced, the stems of 
some being much redder than usual — a deep rich cinna- 
mon tint, gleaming crimson where struck by the sun- 
light, their bark deeply scarred, and their crests 
storm- torn and shattered. We were admiring these 
pillars of the forest when suddenly we came upon a 
sight which wrung an exclamation of astonishment from 
everyone, for here was indeed a giant, fully forty-five 
feet in circumference. This was rapidly succeeded by 
other and greater monsters — hardly trees so much as 
towers of timber — and we beheld the real " Big Trees," 
the " Sequoia Gigantea " of the botanist. 

We seldom saw more than five standing together in a 
group amongst a crowd of other pines, like Anakim 
surrounded by ordinary men, looming vast and lurid 
through the stately aisles of nature's grand cathedral. 
At length we reached the Grizzly Giant, a huge mass 
ninety-four feet in circumference, rising in an unbroken 
column for two hundred feet, where the first branch — 
six feet thick — shoots out from the parent stem. The 
Giant, like all his great brethren, has suffered much 
ill-treatment from nature and from man; snow and 
storms have rent and shattered his crest and upper 
branches, lightning has scathed his massive trunk, 
Indians have lighted fires at his feet — scorching, black- 
ening and disembowelling his mighty body at its hugest 
girth — and white men have added their disfiguring 
mosquito- stings by carving vulgar names and silly dog- 
grel rhymes wherever their mischievous hands could 
reach. Many of the other great trees are hollow, like 
the Giant, and contain caves as large as a bell-tent for 
sixteen men. Continuing our course we came to another 
tree called "Wawona,"or "Big Tree," throtigh yrhich 
the road passes, an archway ten feet high and nine feet 
wide having been cut in the livi^ig wood. Stopping the 
coach in the middle of the tunnel, we could just touch 
the roof with our finger tips, the conveyance with its 
twelve passengers and two pairs of horses was entirely 
concealed by the thickness of the trunk, and above our 
heads towered a ieaf-crowned column two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and still seven feet in diameter (the 
size of a large forest tree), where it ended in shattered 
splinters. 

A great charm about these immense trees is that 
custom does not stale their grand effect, each as it was 
passed elicited fresh exclamations of wonder and surprise, 
and, while awed by the majesty of the hoary monarchs 



who raise their scarred heads proudly to the skies, we 
were astounded by the vastness of girth and the im- 
mense length of those which lie prone in fallen grandeur 
— some felled by the slow decay of centuries, or the 
devastating hand of man — others uprooted in their 
mightiest strength by the irresistible breath of the more 
mighty tempest. 

The forest was very silent and lifeless, scarcely a bird 
was to be seen, though the pine -trunks were everywhere 
honey-combed by the bullet-like holes made by the 
wood-pecker to hold his winter store of acorns. Not 
even a squirrel was visible, and, except our party, not a 
human being until we came to a small hut in the depths 
of the forest, tenanted by a hermit of the woods who 
keeps a store of pieces of Big Tree wood and bark, moss, 
photographs, &c. for sale to visitors. When freshly cut 
the bark resembles very close coir matting of a dull red 
colour, as light as cork, and from eighteen to twenty 
inches thick ; the wood is the same colour as the bark, 
and the peculiar moss — locally known as "old man's 
beard," long strips of pale, yellow-grey lichen — hangs 
from the great trunks in wreaths and festoons waving 
gently in the breeze, like the banners of departed 
warriors in a vast cathedral aisle. There is little under- 
growth, the friable soil apparently expending all its 
resources in nourishing the giant sequoias and their 
satellites. 

Our team rattled us down the bill and bounded along 
the dusty road bringing us back to Clark's eminently 
uncomfortable inn by sunset, and at a quarter to three 
in the morning (or rather at night !) we were roused to 
prepare for the onward journey, which we commenced 
by coach in the dim twilight of early dawn, reaching the 
booth at Raymond Terminus in time to " get aboard " 
the cars. We were very glad to change our mode of 
conveyance, but continued our journey with many a 
backward glance of regret at leaving the beautiful and 
wonderful Valley of the Yosemite. 

We joined the main line at Berenda, where a dense 
and heterogeneous crowd thronged the cars, en rotUe 
from the east to take part in the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Great Army of the Republic ; in addi- 
tion to the usual pedlars with candies, books, &c. we 
were now troubled by hawkers of " Grand Army " 
badges, consisting of a five-pointed gilt star suspended 
by a red, white and blue ribbon from a gilt brooch 
in the form of a bear — the Californian emblem. A 
printed notice was posted in the cars, which read as 
follows : " Passengers are warned not to play 8 card 
monte, strap, or other games with strangers ; you will 

SURELY BE ROBBED IF YOU DO.'^ 

The heat was very trying (106°), but the dust and 
smuts were even worse. 

We arrived at San Francisco about ten at night, two 
hours behind time, and did not get our luggage until tlie 
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Queen " and " The Red and the Blue '* — and asserted 
that the latter had been sung during the Crimean War, 
when everybody (at least every American body) knows 
that the tune was invented during the Civil War ! One 
certainly learns strange facts in the States, or, at least, 
hears new versions of old stories ! 

The gaily-decorated streets were densely crowded with 
parties of holiday-makers, sometimes forming proces- 
sions in semi' military order, with bands and flags, but 
more frequently strolling along independently — some- 
times in an attempt at uniform, but oftener in mufti. 
All wore the gilt " G.A.R/' badge and bear-brooch, and 
were generally adorned with a broad ribbon — ^blue, red, 
yellow, green, or white — embroidered with the name and 
emblem of the State from which the wearer came. Those 
from Maine bore the acorn, the people of Florida were 
known by the orange, Massachusetts displayed the bean, 
and Nevada the fir-cone. Some of the bands were very 
gaily dressed in red or blue coats, French grey or red 
trowsers, and laced caps or plumed helmets. One or 
other of these bands played in the hotel courtyard three 
or four times a day, and the marble-paved enclosure was 
always well-filled with people, lounging in rocking chairs 
or strolling through the corridors. Here, as well as in 
the streets, the crowds were most orderly and good- 
tempered, and T never saw anything disagreeable — still 
less disgraceful — during the whole week of the meeting, 
though I was frequently out late at night, walking back 
from the theatre, and mingled freely with the crowd at 
all times. Of course the expectoration was disgusting 
and incessant, but it is a national habit, indulged in at 
all times and in all places, and seems as necessary to 
the untravelled American as breathing or sleeping. 
Further reference to this practice will be avoided, out 
of regard for the reader's feelings, but it frequently 
destroyed our pleasure and took away our appetites. 

The great day for the parade was the 3rd of August : 
1,585 guests slept in the Palace Hotel the previous 
night. From early dawn officers and orderlies had been 
clattering through the streets, the former generally 
mounted on hacks hired for the day, with Mexican 
saddles and the huge flaps, or " kips,' over the stirrups, 
previously described. The streets were cleared at 10 
o'clock, and the hitherto incessant tramcars stopped, by 
a regiment in Zouave uniform — red fez and knicker- 
bockers, white jackets, blue waistcoats, and tanned 
gaiters. General Sherman, who had come to command 
the parade, drove up to the hotel, and waited there till 
it was time to take up his position at the saluting point 
in Market Street. His striking face, with its keen eye, 
big nose, white hair and moustache, and close clipped 
beard, surmounted by a black slouch hat with gold 
cord and tags, made the hero of the great march to the 
sea easily recognizable. 

At 11 the march-past commenced ; a body of re- 



gular troops headed the procession, and then came a 
stream of humanity — some in uniform, some in mufti, 
some with bands, some without — but all carrying little 
American flags and wearing badges. As they passed 
the General's carriage, the bands struck up '' Marching 
through Georgia," the regular troops carried arms, the 
veterans cheered and waved their flags, Sherman took 
off his hat and bowed, and the crowded populace, on 
pavement, balcony, and housetop, shouted vigorously. 
It really was a very grand sight. I asked what the 
Southerners thought of it ? The reply was : " Oh, they 
don't mind ! They have their own ' Grand Army 
Meeting,' and we don't interfere ! " 

After dinner there was some good choral singing in 
the courtyard ; and then we all hastened to our windows 
again to see the torchlight procession. This was the 
prettiest and most eflfective part of the proceedings. 
First came a large waggon, drawn by twelve horses, 
and full of demons with horns and tails, who burnt 
liurid red fire in cressets round a huge blazing caul- 
dron in the centre. Next came a body of several hun- 
dred men, dressed in scarlet doublets and white hose, 
carrying torches, which were made to flash up bril- 
liantly whenever a bugle sounded the signal. These 
torch-bearers wheeled and counter-marched incessantly, 
often opening out and lining the streets, while troops 
and veterans marched between them. Then came more 
waggons, from which rockets and Roman candles were 
let off, and then a dense, choking smoke, which closed 
the procession and our windows at the same time. 

A day was devoted to visiting some English friends, 
who had established a ranche, or farm, in Sonoma 
Valley, north of San Francisco Bay. We crossed in a 
ferry steamer, with the usual gorgeous fittings — the 
paddles driven by a ** walking beam " far above the 
highest deck — landed at Sonoma Landing, and "took 
the cars " to Pioneer Grove Station. The line ran 
through richly-cultivated land, principally vineyards, 
but with a goodly sprinkling of wheat, maize, and 
barley fields, apple orchards, orange groves, and olive 
trees. Our friends' house was a wooden bungalow 
standing under a wide-spreading peppermint tree. It 
was full of English comforts and American contrivances ; 
connected with the kitchen and servants' quarters by 
a long boarded and trellised passage covered with 
creepers, and had a yard at the back, with stables, 
coach-house, and barn. This was a *' grape ranche," 
and we were soon wandering through the vineyards, 
where thousands of stakes, three and a half feet high, 
each supported a vine already bending under the weight 
of its fruit, though the grapes were as yet only half- 
formed. The harvest season is mid- August, when the 
bunches sometimes weigh as much as seven pounds, and 
are so abundant that horses and pigs are fed on the 
luscious fruit. The soil is very rich, though exceedingly 
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grass, coarse, but sweet and nourishing. In spring, 
just after the rainy season, this parched expanse is a 
vivid green bedecked with many flowers. Eanges of 
rugged bare hills rise on the east, above which Monte 
Diablo rears its head. Passing the town of San Jose, 
where a side line branches off to Santa Cruz, we swept 
round sharp curves, past long lines of blue gum trees, 
and through cuttings in low sand-hills to the little 
station of El Monte, whence a drive of two minutes 
took us to the Hotel del Monte, a pretty, many-gabled 
building, standing in the midst of beautiful, semi- 
tropical gardens, where the scent of orange-flower and 
heliotrope mingled with the salt breath of the neigh- 
bouring ocean, and the wash of the surf lost itself in the 
murmur of the pines. 

The broad verandah of the hotel contained the usual 
crowd of rocking-chairs, generally well filled, while the 
tennis-courts, bowling-alley, swings, and *' merry-go- 
rounds,*' were occupied from early mom to dewy eve 
by the younger members of the holiday community ; 
but the great resort and attraction was the bathing- 
house, about half a mile from the hotel by a path along 
the beach. The interior was divided— one portion being 
reserved for ladies only, and the other open to both 
sexes — and ornamented with tropical palms, tree-ferns, 
and orchids. The chief amusement seemed to consist 
in sliding head first down an inclined plane from a high 
scaffold, and making as big a splash as possible in the 
water beneath. The bathing-dresses were generally of 
dark blue serge, though some were remarkable enough 
to have attracted attention at Trouville or Biarritz. 



The principal excursion from Monterey is a drive 
through the forest and along the coast to Cypress Point, 
where the gnarled and twisted trunks of ancient cypress 
trees show signs of the tempests which sometimes rage 
across the Pacific. The extreme end of the cape is bare 
of wood, but covered with echeverias and other stone- 
crops ; seals frequent the outlying rocks, and though 
we did not see them, we heard their hoarse bark and 
plaintive yelp. The cypresses at the Point, and almost 
all the trees on the Galifornian coast, grow with a 
strong inclination to the south, which gives a peculiar 
sloping look to the whole landscape when viewed from 
east or west ; this is due to the prevalence of north 
winds. Beynd Cypress Point lie Carmel Bay, with it8 
ruins of the old Spanish Church and Carmelite Mission, 
and Point Lobos, where Don Sebastian Yizcayno was 
nearly wrecked in December 1602; he got clear of 
the dangerous rocks with much difficulty, and landed a 
few days afterwards with two priests and a few soldiers 
in a sheltered bay to the north, which he took pos- 
session of in the name of Philip III. of Spaing and 
named after the Conde del Monterey, governor of 
Mexico. 

After a few days of quiet enjoyment at pretty Monterey 
we returned to San Francisco to prepare for omr long 
railway journey across the continent to New York. 

Since these notes were penned news has arrived of 
the complete destruction of the beautiful Hotel dd 
Monte by fire. Many of the guests had narrow escapes, 
and another item is added to the long list of conflagra- 
tions for which California is so notorious. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Nationalities of the N.C. Officers and men serving 
at home on January 1, 1887, showing the several arms 
of the Service : — 

Household Cavalry.— 956 English, 182 Scotch, 177 
Irish, 18 born in India or the Colonies, 1 foreigner; 
total, 1,228. Cavalry of the Line.— 8,845 English, 855 
Scotch, 1,026 Irish, 80 born in India or the Colonies, 
4 foreigners, 29 not reported; total, 10,839. Royal 
Artillery.— 11,965 English, 1,081 Scotch, 2,732 Irish, 
290 born in India or the Colonies, 22 foreigners, 29 
not reported ; total, 16,119. Royal Engineers. — 3,175 
English, 279 Scotch, 417 Irish, 82 born in India or the 
Colonies, 6 foreigners; total, 3,959. Foot Guards. — 
4,579 English, 685 Scotch, 310 Irish, 37 born in India 



or the Colonies, 6 foreigners ; total, 5,617. Infantry of 
the Line.— 39,302 English, 5,205 Scotch, 9,945 Irish, 
546 born in India or the Colonies, 28 foreigners, 416 
not reported ; total 55,442. Commissariat and Tran- 
sport Corps.— 2,161 English, 93 Scotch, 207 Irish, 82 
born in India or the Colonies ; total 2,498. Ordnance 
Store Corps.— 348 English, 16 Scotch, 17 Irish, 10 bom 
in India or the Colonies ; total, 391. Corps of Ordnance 
Artificers.- 25 English, 1 Scotch, 2 Irish; total, 28. 
Medical Staff Corps.— 1,487 English, 132 Scotch, 836 
Irish, 25 born in India or the Colonies, 6 foreigners ; 
total, 1,985. Grand total.— 72,842 English, 8,529 
Scotch, 15,069 Irish, 72 born in India or the Colonies, 
474 not reported ; total, 98,101. 

B. O'Bybns. 
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soft, but brilliant light ; it does not heat rooms like gas, 
and is unaffected by draughts. The Electric light is 
also free from all danger of fire and explosion, while few 
weeks pass without some accidents from gas, causing a 
loss of life and property. Some of our readers will, no 
doubt, wonder why Electric lighting has not been more 
generally adopted throughout the kingdom in lighting 
private houses. We believe the reply lies in the fact 
that a hundred million sterling has been invested in gas 
shares, while, perhaps, three million represent invest- 
ments in Electric light shares. The thoroughly imprac- 
ticable and repressive Electric Lighting Act of 1882 has 
thrown insuperable difficulties in the way of Electric 
lighting, but there is some reason to believe that the 
Act may, before long, be remedied. So far as our 
military establishments are concerned the Act does not 
appear to apply, and the true way of attacking the 
problem seems to be to induce those who have the power 
to do so, to vote the necessary funds for the requisite 
installation at our fortifications, barracks, hospitals, 
cavalry stables, &c., and take credit for the large saving 
that would be effected by the discontinuance of gas. 
Electric lighting has been quite long enough handi- 
capped by various causes, and possibly in our year of 
Jubilee, as the War Office appears to be very busy upon 
the ** automatic increase " to the Scientific Corps* pen- 
sion list and many other subjects, the Secretary of 
State for War may perhaps interfere, and inaugurate 
his reign by giving Electric lighting fair play throughout 
our military establishments, and making the soldiers' 
barracks more comfortable for " Tommy Atkins " than 
adjacent public-houses, and cease relegating young lieu- 
tenant-colonels to the pension list. 

There is another economical consideration which is 
urged on the Barrack Department, namely, that at most 
barracks in the United Kingdom the mains and pipes 
have been down for periods varying from 30 to 40 years, 
and the time has arrived, and in some cases is past, 
when the worn-out plant requires renewal. If Major- 
General Webber's figures are correct, it is evidently most 
economical to replace the gas plant by the electrical. 

The appalling catastrophe at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, will probably ere long render electric lighting of 
theatres compulsory. It seems high time that Govern- 
ment should intervene, and prevent managers and 
directors of theatres utilizing them without affording 
proper protection to the public who pay for their tickets, 
but do not pay for being burnt alive by negligent or 
improper use of gas. 

The Bill that has now passed the House of Lords 



and has been sent down to the Commons, repeals that 
portion of the Act of 1882 which seriously hampered 
electric lighting. The new provision runs as follows : — 

*' Where any undertakers are authorized by a provi- 
sional order or special act to supply electricity within 
any area, any local authority within whose jurisdiction 
such area or any part thereof is situated may, within 
six months after the expiration of a period of forty-two 
years, or such shorter period as is specified in that 
behalf in the application for the provisional order or in 
the special Act, from the date of the passing of the Act, 
confirming such provisional order, or of such speoial 
Act, and within six months after the expiration of evaiy 
subsequent period of ten years, or such shorter period 
as is specified in that behalf in the application for tlie 
provisional order, or in the special Act, by notice in 
writing require such undertakers to sell, and there* 
upon such undertakers shall sell to them their under- 
taking, or so much of the same as is within such 
jurisdiction, upon terms of paying the then market 
value of the goodwill of the business of the undertaking 
and of all lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant 
of such undertakers suitable to, and used by, them for 
the purposes of their undertaking within such juris- 
diction, such value to be in case of difference determined 
by arbitration : Provided that the value of such good- 
will, lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant shall 
be deemed to be their fair market value at the time of 
the purchase, due regard being had to the nature and 
then condition of such buildings, works, materials, and 
plant, and to the state of repair thereof, and the suita- 
bility of the same to the purposes of the undertaking, 
and, where a part only of the undertaking is purchased, 
to any loss occasioned by severance ; but without any 
addition in respect of compulsory purchase. The Board 
of Trade may determine any other questions which may 
arise in relation to such purchase, and may fix the date 
from which such purchase is to take effect." 

The illustrations explain themselves : 

Figs. I. and II. illustrate the Brush Double Carbon 
Arc Lamp, arranged to burn for sixteen hours without 
renewal of carbons. 

The great merit in the Brush Lamp lies in its extreme 
simplicity of construction and non-liability to get out of 
order, even when submitted to rough usage, and under 
conditions where other regulators must inevitably faO. 
All complicated gearing and delicate adjustments are 
dispensed with, thus avoiding the necessity of skilled 
labour and constant repair, so that it seems admirably 
adapted for barrack, fortification, and hospital lighting. 
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auy to spare for any long residence in the hills, 
except a few required for duty with sick and weakly 
European soldiers at hill depots for such men in India; 
on the other band, now, soldiers, their wives and chil- 
dren (if any), are freely sent, in the case of Europeans, 
to the hill depots we have mentioned, on the recom- 
mendation of a medical officer, and in the case of native 
soldiers, to their homes on the recommendation of a 
medical officer, or their commanding officer. In Indian 



all tending to and working up for the General's inspec- 
tion, diversified hy camps for annual practice of artillery. 
The mornings of the officer, except on brigade holiday, 
one day a week, are almost always engaged ; he takes 
advantage of that one day's break in the weekly routine 
to ride in the morning, to visit the public gardens, the 
public library and assembly rooms, to see aa much as 
he can of station society generally ; or he may go ont 
shooting, hunting, or pig-aticking for the day, if he is a 
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cantonments in the drill season, most of the regimental 
otbcer's time is occupied in his professional duties ; there 
are regimental parades almost daily, brigade parades, 
musketry instruction, all generally in the early morning; 
then orderly-room and company duties, courts-martial, 
boards, committees, orderly-officers' duties, school for 
instruction of junior regimental officers under the lieu- 
tenant-colonel or a major sometime during the day, 
reconnaissance, out-post, shelter-trench, and other duties. 



sportsman, in which case probably he is not a society 
man. If be does enter into station society, he at 
mid-day goes on a round of visits. In the afternoon 
there may he a cricket match to play in, or look on at, 
or a gymkana meeting, at which there is tent-peggmg, 
sky races, and other sports. In the evening, if there ia 
a regimental band playing, he frequents the band-stand 
to see and converse with bis lady friends, and hefu: tha 
music. Later on in the evening be may have to dine 



THE BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY INSCRIBED ON THE 

REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

Br ROBEBT (yBTHNE, F.B.Q.S 



No. 4.— THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. 



RITISH Regihents Present. — Ca- 
valry : The Ist (the King's) Dra- 
goon Guards ; the 3rd (the Prince of 
Wales's) Dragoon Guards ; the 5th 
(Princess Charlotte of Wales's) Dra- 
goon Guards ; the 6th (Carabineers) 
Dragoon Guards ; the 7th (the Prin- 
cess Royal's) Dragoon Guards ; the 2nd (Royal Scots 
Greys) Dragoons ; the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers. 

Infantry: The Grenadier Guards (1st Bat.); the 
Coldstream Guards (1st Bat.) ; the Royal Scots (Lothian 
Regiment), Ist Batt. ; the Srd Buffs (East Kent Regt.), 
Ist Batt.; the 8tb (the King's), Liverpool Regt., 1st 
Batt. ; the 10th (North Lincolnshire Regt.), Ist Batt. ; 
the 15th (Yorkshire East Riding Regt.), Ist Batt. ; the 
16th (Bedfordshire Begt.), 1st Batt. ; the 18th (Royal 
Irish) Regt., Ist Batt. ; the 19th (Princess of Wales's 
Own) (let Yorkshire) Regt., Ist Batt. ; the 21st (Royal 
Scots Fusiliers) Regt., let Batt. ; the 23rd (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers) R«gt., 1st Batt. ; the 24th (the 2nd Warwick- 
shire) South Wales Borderers Regt., 1st Batt. ; the 26th 
(Scottish Rifles) Cameronian Regt., 1st Batt. ; the 
37th (North Hampshire) Regt., 1st Batt. 

France arose, once more, heroically from her despair, 
at the summons of her Monarch, to enter upon another 
campaign for the honour of the French name. Although 
the Conferences of Utrecht were not opened till 1713, 
this was the last campaign in which a really great hattle 
was fought, and both parties prepared themselves for the 
deadliest struggle of the whole war. Louis XIV. had at 
last resolved on entrusting the restoration of his fallen 
fortunes to the right man, the brilliant, gasconading, 
but hitherto neglected Villara, the victor of Friedlingen, 
so happily styled by Voltaire, who knew him well, — 

L'Hourenx Villara \ fanfnroD, pl(<in de ccenr I 

Hitherto, the genius of this spirited commander had 
not been allowed a suEBcient field. He had, indeed, 
been opposed to Marlborough on the Moselle in 1705, 
where, though restrained by positive orders not to hazard 
an engagement, he gained a reputation by checking his 
adversary. Since his great success against the Elector 
of Bavaria, before he became the ally of France, his 
ability and science had been thrown away in a petty 



defensive warfare in the Alps against the Duke of Savoy, 
or occupied with the suppression of the revolt in the 
Cevennes. Now, however, he flew to the frontiers, 
where he was received enthusiastically by the soldiers, 
with whom he was an especial favourite. No leader was 
so calculated to restore the lost spirit of an army, and, 
above all, a French army. He shared the black bread 
and privations of the meanest soldiers, sat with them 
under their tents and around their watch-fires, and told 
them stories of the prowess of Frenchmen snch aa 
Frenchmen especially love to hear. Yet Villars himself 
was startled at the state in which he found the army. 
The battalions, indeed, were tolerably full, for the famine 
which depopulated France drove men to follow the 
bread-waggons of the army. Yet these were now, for 
the most part, empty. The soldier was in vrant of 
everything — bread, arms, and clothes, for even clothes 
were often bartered away for bread. Yet the popularity 
of Villars — a popularity founded, not like Venddme's, 
upon license, but upon qualities which made him be- 
loved by enemies, as well as by friends — wrought ■won- 
ders, and in a short time he declared himself that the 
patience and firmness of his soldiers surpassed belief, 
although, with an army so ill-provided, consisting so 
largely of raw levies, so discouraged by disaster, he 
dared not take the offensive, and opposed the designs of 
the Allies by a war of marches and entrenchments. 

The Confederate force took the field well prepared 
and equipped, wanting in nothing, full in numbers, and 
et^er for assault, confidsnt of victory, and proud of 
their commanders. The Allied plan of campaign was to 
force Villars to a battle, besiege the strong places on the 
Upper Lys, penetrate as far as Boulogne, take it with 
the aid of a ileet, then lay Picardy under contribution, 
and push on to Paris. From the backwardness of the 
season, it was late in June before they took the field. 
When they did so, they found Villars posted between 
Douay and the Lys, behind lines so strong, both by 
nature and art, that they did not venture to attack 
him. Making a feint in the direction of Villars, which 
induced him to draw off part of the gEurison of Toumay, 
together with those of other towns, for his own defence, 
they then turned on Tournay, took it, and proceeded to 
attack Mons. Villars did not venture to interfere with 
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allied troops, though composed of so many different 
nations, were all united with one spirit, bound together 
by the remembrances of many victories, and full of con- 
fidence in their generals. The French, however, were 
animated in the highest degree with patriotism, and 
enthusiasm spread itself from rank to rank. 

For about half an hour the cannon continued to 
thunder, so as to reach every part of the battle-field 
with their balls, when Marlborough moved forward his 
troops in echelon, the left in front, in order to com- 
mence his projected attack on the French centre and 
left. The Dutch, who were on the left, agreeably to 
orders they had received, which were merely to threaten, 
and not make a real attack for half an hour, halted 
when within range of grape, and a violent cannonade 
was merely exchanged on both sides ; but Count Lottum, 
who commanded the centre of twenty-two battalions, 
continued to press on, regardless of the storm of shot 
and grape with which he was assailed, and when well 
into the enemy's line he brought up his left shoulders, 
and in three lines attacked the right of the wood of 
Taisniere ; while Lord Orjiney, with his fifteen batta- 
lions of British infantry, as Lottum's men inclined to 
the right, marched straight forward to the ground they 
had occupied, and menaced the entrenchment before 
him in the opening. Eugene, who was with Schulem- 
berg's men, advanced without firing a shot, though 
suffering dreadfully from grape, till within pistol-shot 
of the batteries. They were there, however, received 
by so terrible a discharge of all arms from the entrench- 
ments — the French soldiers laying their pieces delibe- 
rately over the parapet, and taking aim within 
twenty yards of their opponents — that they recoiled 
above 200 yards, and were only brought back to 
the charge by the heroic efforts of Prince Eugene, who 
exposed his person in the very front of the line. 
During this conflict three battalions under Gauvain, 
brought up from the blockade of Mons — to whom were 
united some Austrian battalions, who originally formed 
the extreme right of Schulemberg's corps, but were 
unable to cross a marsh which lay in their front — 3tole 
unperceived, amidst the tumult in front, into the north- 
eastern angle of the woods of Taisniere, and were 
making some progress, when they were met by three 
battalions of French troops, and a vehement fire of 
musketry soon rang in the recesses of the wood. 

Meanwhile Marlborough in person led on d'Auvergne*s 
cavalry in support of Lottum's men, who speedily were 
engaged in a most terrific conflict. They bore without 
flinching the fire of the French Brigade du Eoi, which 
manned the opposite works, and, crossing a ravine and 
small morass, which had been deemed impassable, 
rushed with fixed bayonets and the most determined 
resolution, right against the entrenchment. So ve- 
hement was the onset, so impetuous the rush, that some 



of the leading files actually reached the summit of the 
parapet, and, those behind pushing vehemently on, the 
redoubt was carried amidst deafening cheers. But 
Yillars was directly in its rear, and he immediately led 
up in person a brigade in the finest order, which 
expelled the assailants at the point of the bayonet, and 
regained the work. Marlborough, upon this, charged 
at the head of d'Auvergne's cavalry ; and that gallant 
body of men, 3,000 strong, dashed forward and entered 
the entrenchments, which were at the same time turned 
on their right, and surrounded by some of Lottum's 
battalions. While this desperate conflict was going on 
in front and flank of the wood. Withers, with his corps 
brought up from Tournay, was silently, and with great 
caution, entering the wood on the side of La Folie, and 
had already made considerable progress before any 
great efforts were made to expel him. The advance of 
this corps in his rear rendered it impossible for YillarB 
any longer to maintain the advanced line of works in 
the front of the wood ; it was therefore abandoned, bat 
slowly, and in admirable order; the troops retiring 
through the trees to the second line of works in their 
rear, which they prepared to defend to the last 
extremity. ^ ^ 

While this sanguinary conflict was raging in and 
around the woods of Taisniere, the half-hour during 
which the Prince of Orange had been directed to sus- 
pend his attack had elapsed, and that gallant chief, 
impatient of inactivity when the battle was raging with 
such fury on his right, resolved to move forward in 
good earnest. His troops, almost all auxiliaries in the 
service of Holland, were of various nations, but all 
veterans of the most determined bravery. The Scotch 
brigade, led on by the Marquess of Tullibardine, headed 
the column on the left ; to their right were the Dutch, 
under Spaar and Oxenstiern ; while the Prince of Hesse 
Cassel, with twenty-one squadrons, was in reserve, to 
support and follow the infantry into the works when an 
opening was made. On the word "March" being given, 
the troops of these various nations, with rival courage, 
advanced to the attack. The Scotch Highlanders, 
headed by the gallant Tullibardine, eldest son of the 
Duke of Athol, rushed impetuously forward to the 
assault, despite a desperate fire of grape and musketry 
which issued from the works, and succeeded in reaching 
the top of the entrenchment. A second line of entrench- 
ments was carried in like manner ; and if an adequate 
reserve had been at hand to support them, this part of 
the line would have been secured, and the battle gained. 
But the assailants were numerically too weak, the enemy 
too strong, for immediate success. The Prince of 
Orange had no reserve ; all his troops had hurried to 
the assault ; he had only forty battalions to the French 
seventy opposed to them. But before they could deploy 
they were charged by the French infantry in close 
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most desperate cavalry action of the war ensued, and 
for some time was very doubtful. Boufflers, after a few 
words of encouragement, himself charged at the head 
of the Maison-du-Koi and Gendarmerie. The shock 
was irresistible ; the allied cavalry were worsted and 
driven back to the entrance of the entrenchments ; but 
all the efforts of this noble body of horsemen were 
shattered against Orkney's British infantry, which, 
posted on the reverse of the works they had won, poured 
in, when charged, so close and destructive a fire, that 
half of the gallant cavaliers were stretched on the plain, 
and the remainder were forced to make a precipitate 
retreat. 

Still, the indefatigable Boufflers made another effort. 
Drawing a large body of cavalry from his extreme right, 
where they had been little engaged, he marched them to 
the left, and, re-forming his squadron again, advanced to 
the charge. The brave Auvergne met them at the 
entrance of the works, and six times in the desperate 
strife which ensued were the French and allied horse 
alternately driven back by each other's prowess. But 
Marlborough no sooner saw this than he charged the 
Garde-du-Corps with a body of British horse, which he 
himself led on, and drove them back, while the infantry 
" staggered and reeled like a sinking ship " under the 
terrific fire of the allied guns, which had penetrated the 
centre. The whole of Prince Eugene's cavalry, which 
had passed at full gallop in the rear of Marlborough's 
right wing, came up and supported the British General 
in this decisive onslaught. By their united efforts the 
French horse were finally driven back behind the rivulet 
called Camp Perdu. At the same time the Prince of 
Orange and the Prince of Hesse-Cassel renewed the 
attack on the entrenchments which crossed the French 
right ; the latter, penetrating through the now broken 
centre, brought up his right shoulder, and assailed their 
flank, while the Prince of Orange threw himself on 
their front. In ten minutes these works were carried ; 
and a tremendous shout, heard along the whole line, 
announced that the whole right of the position had 
fallen into the hands of the Allies. 

In these desperate circumstances Boufflers saw that 
further resistance was hopeless, and he and his brave 
troops did all that skill and courage could to arrest 
the progress of the victors, and withdraw from the 
field without any additional losses. Forming his 
troops into three great masses, with the cavalry, 
which had suffered least, in the rear, he slowly, 
and in perfect regularity, commenced his retreat 
in the direction of Bavai. D'Artagnan, who, for his 
conduct in the battle, was made Marshal Mon- 
tesquieu, marched off in close column through the 
woods. Puysegur, with fifty battalions and Legal's 
cavalry, moved direct from the French left, by Quev- 
rain, on Bavai ; Boufflers himself retired by Taisni^re, 



where he crossed the Hon, and Luxembourg crossed the 
rear with the cavalry. Beyond the woods, on the plain 
in front of Bavai, the infantry and cavalry rejoined, 
and, after halting t% collect the stragglers and break 
down the bridges, passed the Honeau, in the vicinity of 
that town. The Pretender, who was with the rear- 
guard, repeatedly charged the pursuers at the head of 
his squadron, and showed, in retiring from a field so 
fatal to his house, the hereditary valour of his race. 
The Allies had suffered so much, and were so completely 
exhausted by the fatigue of this sanguinary and pro- 
tracted battle, that they gave them very little molesta- 
tion. Contenting themselves with pursuing as far as 
the heath of Malplaquet, and the level ground around 
Taisniere, they halted, the men at once sinking into 
sleep. Meanwhile the French, in the best order but in 
deep dejection, continued their retreat, stiU in three 
colunms ; and after crossing the Hon in their rear, 
reunited below Quesnoy and Valenciennes, about twelve 
miles from the field of battle. 

Such was the desperate battle of Malplaquet, the 
most sanguinary and obstinately-contested which had 
yet occurred in the war, and it is hard to say to 
which of the gallant antagonists the palm of valour and 
heroism is to be given. The victory was unquestionably 
gained by the Allies, since they forced the enemies' 
position, drove them to a considerable distance from 
the field of battle, and prevented the raising of the 
siege of Mons, the object for which both parties fought. 
The valour they displayed had extorted the admiration 
of their gallant and generous enemy. The allied troops 
took fourteen guns and twenty-five standards, among 
which was the '' Arnette Blanche," the most honoured 
of the ensigns of the light cavalry of France; but 
Louis XIV. was with reason consoled for the loss of 
these trophies by thirty-two standards, chiefly Dutch, 
which his troops brought away from this desperate 
passage of arms. Both Prince Eugene and Marlborough 
exposed themselves more constantly than they bad ever 
done in any former action ; and cordial as had been 
their understanding on all previous occasions, it was 
generally observed that on this they seemed animated 
only by a generous emulation which would most aid 
and support the other. On the other hand, these ad- 
vantages had been purchased at an enormous sacrifice, 
and never since the commencement of the contest had 
the scales hung so even between the contending parties. 
In truth, the battle of Malplaquet was a desperate duel 
between England and France, in which the whole 
strength of each nation was put forth ; and the success- 
ful result was rather owing to the superior talent of the 
English General, and the unconquerable resolution he 
had communicated to his followers, than to any supe- 
riority either of military skill or national resources 
enjoyed by the victorious party. Nothing had occurred 
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selves of the woods of Douay and Blangies, where they 
immediately began to entrench. This motion of the 
enemy kept our army for two nights under their arms, 
and in the evening as soon as the twenty-one battalions 
and four squadrons we were expecting from Tournay 
were come within reach, it was resolved to attack them ; 
and the necessary dispositions being made, we accor- 
dingly began at eight this morning, The fight was 
maintained with great obstinacy till near twelve o'clock, 
before we could force their entrenchments and drive 
them out of the wood into the plain, where their horse 
was all drawn up ; and ours advancing upon them, the 
whole army engaged and fought with great fury tillpast 
three in the afternoon, when the enemy's horse began to 
give way and to retire towards Valenciennes and Conte, 
and part of them towards Maubeuge. We pursued them 
to the defile by Bavay, with great slaughter; all our 
troops behaving themselves with the greatest courage. 
We are now encamped on the field of battle. You may 
believe the loss must have been very great on both 
sides. We have made a good number of officers 
prisoners, but, as I send this express by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, I must refer you to my next for 
further particulars. In the meantime, I heartily con- 
gratulate with you upon this great success. 

** Sir, yours, &c., 

** Marlborough." 
From the same to the same : — 

" Camp at Belian, 
" Sir, *' 13th Sept. 1709. 

You will have received, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Graham, the good news of the victory God Almighty 
was pleased to bless H.M.'s arms with on Wednesday. 
Our army continued on the field of battle till yesterday , 
in the afternoon, when the troops removed to their 
former camp in order to go on with the siege. Upon 
viewing the field of battle yesterday morning, I find the 
enemy were very strongly posted besides their entrench- 
ments, which makes our victory the more glorious. In 
the heat of the battle there was little quarter given on 
either side, so that the nimiber of prisoners is not so 
considerable as it would otherwise have been. Most of 
the officers we have taken are wounded. We give them 
passes on their paroles for two months. 

**I am, &c., 

'* Marlborough." 

The British cavalry in this action (consisting of the 
1st Dragoon Guards, Colonel The Hon. Henry Lumley ; 
the 8rd Dragoon Guards, Colonel Thomas Viscoimt 
Windsor; the 5th Dragoon Guards, Colonel William 
Cadogan ; the 6th Dragoon Guards, Colonel Francis 
Palmer ; the 7th Dragoon Guards, Colonel De Schom- 
berg ; the 2nd Dragoons, Colonel Lord John Dalrymple, 
and the 5th Lancers), commanded by Lieut.-General 



Wood, and in connection with the Prussian cavalry, 
charged the broken French centre, and were met by a 
compact line of French cavalry, consisting of the Gardes- 
du-Corps, Light Horse Musqueteers, and Horse Grena- 
diers of the Boyal Household, led by Marshal Boafflers^ 
and these distinguished troops succeeded in driving back 
the squadrons of the Allies. The British horsemen, 
however, were only repulsed, and not defeated; they 
soon rallied again, and, glowing with zeal to encounter 
so celebrated an enemy, returned to the charge, when 
their valour and prowess prevailed, and, the Freneh 
squadrons being driven from the field, the pursuit was 
continued as far as the village of Quievrain ; and after 
a fearful slaughter, sixteen pieces of cannon, twenty 
colours, and twenty-six standards, with a number of 
prisoners, were captured. 

The British infantry, consisting of two battalions of 
the Guards (Grenadiers and Coldstreams), Ossory's 1st 
Eoyals, Argyll's 3rd, Ingoldsby's 8th, Evans's 10th, 
Godfrey's 16th, Webb's 18th, Primrose's 24th, and 
Lalos' 21st Begiments, the whole under the immediate 
command of Lord Orkney, advanced upon the French 
entrenchments, carrying all before them; the British 
infantry stormed the works and overpowered the 
Bavarians and the Cologne Guards, but suffered severely 
in doing so. Many officers and men were killed in the 
attack, and Lieut.-Colonel Bivers of the Coldstreams, 
commanding the second or combined battalions of 
Guards, who, early in the day had been catried off the 
field in a fainting state from the effects of a severe 
wound, and returned at this period to resume his 
command, was shot dead. 

And now, in conclusion, let us examine the tactics of 
this great battle. The fortification of a eamp in pre- 
paration for a battle is an admission of weakness. The 
commander abandons any bold attacking strategy, and 
sacrifices the pliability and potency of his arioatyy that 
he may secure its safety. Between the Freneh force, 
heavily fortified but embarrassed by the restraints of 
their fortress, and the assailing host, armed by the 
highest skill that the armies of the world could prodocei 
there appeared for some time to be a contest terribly 
equal, until it was seen that the defenders of the fortress 
were thinned in number without slaughter. The neigh- 
bouring forest-land, if it was a protection to the en- 
camped army as a whole, was a still more available 
protection to those who retreated through the forest 
glades. It happened that a large body of reinforce* 
ments had to be brought from Tournay to join the army 
of the Allies ; and Marlborough had provided that, in* 
stead of coming up to the front, they should abide until 
their services were wanted in the enemy's rear. These, 
had come into action, and there was no meeting {heir- 
attack but by weakening the force in the front. At the 
same time, a lateral force on the left — a mixed body of 
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of a general whose only drawbacks were deficiency of 
activity, thought, and prudence. Louis Hector, Marquis 
and afterwards Duke de Yillars was bom in 165B at 
Moulins. As a youth he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Maestricht and the battle of Senef in 1674. 
Having during the ensuing peace discharged with much 
credit to himself the duties of ambassador at Munich 
in 1683, and at Vienna in 1699, he resumed arms on 
the breaking out of the Spanish War of Succession, and 
for his conduct at Friedlingen was raised on the field of 
battle to the dignity of a Marechal de France. The 
campaigns of 1705, 1706, and 1707 further contributed 
to his fame, which was somewhat tarnished by his defeat 
at Malplaquet in 1709, and at Arleux in 1711. In 1712 
he again restored his good name by the victory of Denain, 



and his capture of Marchennes, Douay, Le Quesney, 
and Boucheir, successes which resulted in the treaty 
of Utrecht. He died in 1784, having outlived his fame 
as a great general, by reason of his intense pride and 
his extreme cupidity. Louis Pran<?ois, Mabquis de 
BouFFLERS was bom in 1644 and died in 1711. Schooled 
into a knowledge of arms by Gonde and Turenne, he 
contributed to the victory of Fleurus in 1690. the 
capture of Furnes in 1693 which secured him the 
baton of a marechal, the defence of Namur in 1695, 
the command of the army in Flanders in 1702, and 
the defence of Lille in 1708, completing his military 
career by gallantly losing the battle of Malplaquet in 
1709, a loss prepared for him by his wounded senior 
Villars. 

R. O'Byrnk. 
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The German Officer. — After some five months' ser- 
vice, having by this time thoroughly learnt his duties, 
and being dismissed drill, he is given the rank of a 
non-commissioned officer on the recommendation of 
his captain, and after about ten months' service is 
sent to one of the nine war schools (Potsdam, Metz, 
Andam, Neisse, Engers, Glogau, Hanover, Cassel, and 
Munich) with the rank of Fahnrich, being there in- 
structed in tactics, fortification, and other military 
sub-jects. At the end of his course he rejoins his 
regiment, and serves as Fiihnrich, but now wearing 
an officer's sword, and doing officer's duty, until a 
vacancy occurs among the lieutenants. His name is 
then submitted to a meeting of all the officers of the 
regiment, who have to give their votes individually for 
or against his admission as their comrade. If all are 
unanimous in his favour, he is at once recommended 
for a commission ; but if he has only a majority of the 
votes, those who are opposed to his admission are called 
on to state their objections in writing, and a summary 
of these opiijions is laid before the commander of the 
Army Corps, by whom the question is finally settled. 



If the majority are against the candidate and consider 
him unfit to become an officer, he is at once rejected, 
and can never hope to obtain a reversal of the decision. 
When a young man has once become an officer his 
promotion generally goes forward by seniority, always 
supposing that he has proved himself fit for the duties 
of a higher rank. His fitness in this respect is, how- 
ever, not ascertained by examination as we understand 
that term, but by the manner in which he has executed 
a number of military problems, submitted to him in the 
course of his service, as well as by the manner in which 
his ordinary duties are performed. As high military 
training is not a matter of mere introduction in the 
German service, it follows that the superior officers are 
thoroughly conversant with every detail of their subor- 
dinates' duties, and perfectly capable of judging of their 
fitness for promotion ; so that if an officer is considered 
unsuited for a rank higher than that which he holds, 
he will be remorselessly passed over, and no amount of 
interest or favouritism will enable him to reach a posi- 
tion in which he might, by his ignorance or inefficiency, 
cause or conduce to a military disaster. 

R. O'Byrne. 
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The tactics adopted by the French General, Mont- 
brun, would not be applicable to the present day, when 
a force of even 2,000 cavalry could not hope to attack 
successfully in the open three battalions of infantry 
armed with breech-loaders. Modem infantry armed 
with breech-loaders (not repeating rifles, as they soon 
will be) can develop more than twenty times the amount 
of fire action of those days, and the assailants would 
now be exposed to it for a distance of a mile and a 
quarter in the open, in place of 600 yards as in 1811. 
This fact has altered altogether the relative strength of 
the two arms, when directly opposed to each other, to 
such an extent that even on open ground infantry may 
confidently be expected to receive cavalry extended in 
echelon of battalions, or even companies, without form- 
ing squares. This alters entirely the tactics of cavalry 
as practised prior to the introduction of the breech- 
loader. 

Rear-guard fights, in which cavalry formerly took 
such a prominent part, belong rather to history than 
to the study of modem tactics. 

Composition of Rear-GnurdH 

must depend entirely on the nature of the country, but 
a rear-guard is usually composed of a force of all three 
arms with a portion of engineers. The cavalry and 
artillery, with a rear guard, should be equal in strength 
to the enemy's advanced cavalry and artillery sent in 
pursuit. 

Rear Giund Tacticn 

are essentially defensive. All the principles of modern 
defence are applicable to them, especially the use 
of hastily-constructed field-works. Like out-posts, the 
mission of a rear-guard is to retard rather than to repel 
an enemy, to gain time rather than to inflict loss. The 
assumption being that any success can only be tem- 
porary, as the enemy's advanced-guard will shortly be 
reinforced by his main body. 

The art of rear-guard fighting is — 

1st. To occupy successive positions which directly 
cover the retreat of the columns in rear, and by taking 
every advantage of the natural strength of such posi- 
tions, freely supplemented by artificial means, to oblige 
an enemy to approach them with caution. 

2nd. To know when and how to withdraw without 
appearing to be hard pressed. 

If the enemy's cavalry presses forward, a rear-guard 
commander should withdraw his squadrons to the flanks 
and, carefully masking his guns, endeavour to draw it 
on to his infantry, deployed and ready to receive it 
with well-directed volleys, delivered at ** medium," or, 
if possible, " short " distances. 

If the enemy's cavalry is beaten oflF, a rear-guard 
commander should not let his squadrons pursue, but 



rather open fire with his guns, bearing in mind that 
his cavalry has other far more important duties to 
perform than cutting up a few of the enemy's troopers. 

The duty of the cavalry is reconnoitring widely to 
discover any indications of the pursuers creeping up by 
parallel roads to cut off the rear-guard. 

A rear-guard cominander should seldom engage the 
enemy's artillery, but, directly his infantry appears, 
open fire on it at the longest effective ranges to oblige 
it to deploy, and so gain time. A rear-guard com- 
mander can dispose of all his troops in his front line, 
and thus occupy a much more extended front than in 
the ordinary defence of a position. 

Special circumstances may demand a prolonged re- 
sistance such as the defence of the approaches to a 
defile, a bridge, or a deep ford still to be traversed by 
the retreating army hampered with its sick and 
wounded, and possibly sorely delayed for want of 
sufficient transport. 

.On these and similar occasions rear-guard tactics 
scarcely differ from those used in ordinary defence, and 
under certain conditions a rear-guard may be directed 
to hold out to the last extremity, i.e. until it is forced 
to surrender. 

A rear-guard defending the entrance to a defile still 
in front of the army it is covering will occupy a position 
as far in rear of the main column, as the configuration 
of the country, the condition of the roads, and the 
strength and proximity of the pursuers justifies. 

At the entrance to the defile, if its flanks are acces- 
sible, the main column will leave a sufficient force of 
infantry and artillery to hold the Hanks and command 
the approach, and so protect the retreat of the old rear- 
guard, and prevent the enemy from entering the defile 
with it. This affords a favourable opportunity to relieve 
the old rear-guard and allow it to rejoin the main 
column. 

If the flanks of the defile are inaccessible, as in the 
case of very steep heights, the main body will leave a 
detachment in front of the entrance to cover the retreat 
of the rear-guard, and will construct successive barriers 
half-way across the defile itself to aid the rear guard in 
retarding the pursuers; but in this case the main 
defence will be in rear of the defile to crush the head of 
the enemy's column as it issues from it. 

Care must be taken to withdraw the rear-guard quickly 
through a defile, or over a bridge, or causeway, as the 
enemy is certain to press on briskly in the hope of 
issuing pell-mell with the defenders, and so nullifying 
the defence in its rear. After passing a bridge it should 
be blown up. A ford should be rendered impassaUe. 
In the case of a causeway (a road over a morass) the 
tactics in defence are similar to those adapted to a defile 
with heights inaccessible, i.e. the main defence should 
be in rear of it on the side farthest from the enemy. 
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second campaign; when all duties were provided for 
the men got very little rest. During the campaigns 
1878-79-80 some regiments employed on the line of 
communications were under canvas without intermission 
for twenty-two months. 

** Plevna fell on the 10th of December, 1877, and 
the Russian reinforcements for General Gourko com-r 
menced their march to Orkhanie, a distance of 75 
miles, on the 14th, and arrived there between the 
20th and 23rd of December. 

** From the 18th to the 22nd snow fell with little 
intermission, and on the night of the 19th-20th the 
temperature fell to 3° Fahr. The roads then became 
an alternation of smooth ice and frozen masses of mud 
ten inches in diameter, and hard enough to resist even 
artillery wheels. None of the horses were rough shod, 
the little Steppe horses of the in tendance waggons 
were not shod at all. The result was that at every 
hill the waggons had to be hauled and pushed up by 
hand."* 

In 1880 General Roberts marched from Kabul to 
Kandahar (321 miles) in 23 days, averaging 14 miles 
a day ; his force was composed of 7,500 infantry, 1,600 
cavalry, 18 mountain guns (7 prs.) Everything was 
carried on pack-animals, including the guns. He had 
with him about 8,000 camp-followers making a total 
of about 18,000 men and 9,000 animals. There was no 
opposition, and the crops were standing. The road 
had been previously traversed by General Donald 
Stewart's force. 

This memorable march was carried out by a force 
** marching in the air," i.e. it had no base and no 
assured line of retreat ; and was entirely dependent 
on the country for its supplies. General Roberts not 
only relieved Kandahar, but defeated Ayub Khan. 

Experience and a knowledge of tactics may enable a 
commander to meet unforeseen difficulties as they pre- 
sent themselves ; but careful reconnaissances will aid 
him materially under all circumstances to form an 
approximate idea of the time his troops will need to 
overcome whatever obstacles nature or man's ingenuity 
may put in his path. The chief difficulty a general 
has to contend with when marching an army in the 
field is ** Transport." Railroads may carry him to a 
certain point, and there leave him completely at the 
mercy of such transport as the country (perhaps an 
openly hostile one) affords — horse-waggons, bullock-carts, 
elephants, camels, ponies and mules, coolies, steamers, 
boats. All these different means of transport necessitate 
different calculations of time, and a knowledge of their 
special requirements. 

Infantry must always regulate the pace of a column 
comprising the three arms. An army can march 

• Gourko's Passage of the Balkans, Greene's Hussian Army and its 
Campaigns in Turkey, 1877^78. 



rapidly or slowly, according to the efficiency of its 
infantry and its transport. The infantry soldier in 
the field has to carry, in addition to his usual kit 
extra ammunition, entrenching tools, rations. The 
even distribution of this extra weight has to be pro- 
vided for. 

To avoid unnecessary fatigue, the following points 
should be observed. No unnecessary parading either 
before starting, or at the end of a march. A steady 
long pace which never ought to exceed 3^ miles an 
hour. An average of 3 miles an hour is very good 
marching. Regular and satisfactory halts. Even dis- 
tribution of duties, advance-guard, outpost,' baggage- 
guard, foraging, convoy and rear-guard. Regular 
duty rosters. Length of marches to be regulated by 
the nature of the country, and the state of the roads 
and means of transport. Weather and climate to be 
considered. Troops should never march without hot 
coffee and bread being served out to them if possible 
before starting; if not, they should take the coffee in 
their canteens cold, and be allowed to warm it up 
during a halt. 

When troops are conveyed long distances by rail 
a certain number of non-smoking compartments should 
be marked per troop or company. This especially 
applies to volunteers, a considerable percentage of 
whom are either non-smokers or moderate smokers. 
The inconvenience suffered by non-smokers cooped up 
in an over-crowded third-class carriage reeking with 
tobacco smoke is unnecessary. 

Mutton fat or grease of some sort should be regu- 
larly served out, and the men encouraged to grease 
their boots, inside and outside, frequently, especially 
in dry weather. Badly-fitting and badly-darned socks 
are too often the cause of discomfort and sore feet. 

In hot climates the absence or presence of water, within 
reasonable distance of the road, will influence a com- 
mander, and often induce him to take a longer route 
to secure a sufficient supply. Water may be carried 
for men, but seldom in sufficient quantity for animals. 
The length of columns should be reduced as much as 
possible, with a view to lessening fatigue. In an 
average country, with good roads, 12 miles is an ordi- 
nary day's march, 15 miles a good march, and 20 
miles a forced march. 

Marchimi and Fightinff Endurance of Troops. 

In his remarks on the winter campaign in Bulgaria, 
1877-78, Lieutenant Greene, U. S. Army, after stating 
that it was the winter campaign of the Russians which 
destroyed the military strength of Turkey, and pointing 
out how much Russia owes to the generals who con- 
ducted it, writes as follows : — 

** The great and pre-eminent cause of their success 
lay in the almost boundless patience and endurance vt 
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the Bussian soldier. From the time the movement 
was well under way (14th December, Plevna having 
fallen on the 10th), the men never saw their knapsacks, 
which remained north of the Balkans, till some time 
after the armistice. 

"They marched and fought and slept in snow and 
ice, and forded rivers with the thermometer at zero. 
They had no blankets, and the frozen ground precluded 
all idea of tents ; the half worn-out shelter tents which 
the men had used during the summer were now cut up 
to tie round their boots, which were approaching disso- 
lution ; and although an effort was made to shelter the 
men in the huts in the villages, yet always at least half 
of them had to sleep out in the open air without 
shelter. 

'* Their clothing at night was the same as in the day, 
and it differed from that of summer only in the addition 
of overcoat, woollen jacket, and a * bashlik,* or woollen 
muflSer for the head. Their food was a pound of hard 
bread and a pound and a half of tough, stringy beef, 
driven along the road ; they were forced to carry six and 
seven days' rations on their backs (in addition to an extra 
supply of cartridges in their pockets) ; there was more 
than one instance where the men fought, and fought 
well, not only without breakfast, but without having 
tasted food for twenty-four hours. Yet in the face of 
these unusual privations and hardships, there was not 
a single case of insubordination ; the men were usually 
in good spirits, and the number of stragglers on the 
march was far less than during the heat of the preceding 
summer.** 

The effect on the health of the men is thus described 
by Lieutenant Greene in another paragraph : — 

** Gourko lost about 2,000 men hors de coiiibat, from 
freezing, during the storm of December 18th-23rd, 
before his movement began. During the movement 
Dandeville's column lost about 1,000 more. At Shipka 
the 24th Division lost over 6,000 men (80 per cent, of 
its strength) during the same storm, and was, for the 
moment, completely disorganized and useless. After 
the march fairly began there were several himdreds 
more or less who gave way under the cold or were 
frozen, but the number was not very great — not so 
much greater than the sunstroke and diarrhoea cases 
in the terrible heat of summer, as to be particularly 
noticeable. 

*' In this march (as in most campaigns) bad food and 
the lack of change of clothing laid the seeds of typhus 
and typhoid fevers, which broken out at San Stefano in 
the following month of May, with such terrible malig- 
nity that at one time 60,000 men — 45 per cent, of the 
whole force stationed thereabout — were in the hos- 
pitals.'^* 

* The Rvsffian Army and its Campaipns in Turkey, 1877-78. By 
F. V, Greene, U. S. Army, 



The Order of March on Each Road 

depends on whether the enemy is near or distant. If 
near, troops must march prepared for action ; in which 
case every column will have its advanced-guard, and a 
good rough rule for the order of march of the main 
body is — 

(1.) One-third of the infantry leading. 

(2.) Artillery. 

(3.) Bemainder of infantry. 

(4.) Cavalry. 

One-third of infantry leading, in order to protect the 
guns from ambuscade in the event of the advanced- 
guard missing their way in a mountainous country in 
the dark, or in any country during a snowstorm. Next 
the guns, because, under ordinary circumstances, either 
in attack or defence, they are the first to come into 
action. The remainder of the infantry and the cavalry 
last, as they are useless on a road, and can be quickly 
transferred to any part of the field they are wanted. 

If the enemy be distant, the convenience of the troops 
need only be consulted. If possible a separate road 
should be told off to each arm ; the shortest to the in- 
fantry, the hardest to the artillery, and the softest to 
the cavalry ; each column, preceded by its own ad- 
vanced-guard, and so timed that all arrive about the 
same time at the new halting-ground. 

If only one road is available, the cavalry and artil- 
lery should march first, as their work commences when 
they reach camp, and the infantry should follow at a 
convenient distance {vide Plate II., Order of March of 
a Complete Division in the Field). 

Rules as to Halts. 

The first halt should take place about half an hour 
after starting, and should be for a quarter of an hour, 
to enable the men to re-arrange their belts, valises, &c., 
often put on hastily after striking the camp and packing 
the baggage. If the march is under 14 nules, halt 
for half an hour half way ; if over 14 miles, halt for 
half an hour every two hours. This is the German 
rule. Never halt in villages or short defiles, and, when 
halted, invariably throw out videttes and sentries, and, 
if the halt is of any duration, and the men break off 
and are allowed to take off their accoutrements, out- 
posts should be posted if there is even a remote possi- 
bility of surprise. 

Avoid old camping-grounds if possible. If the men 
are very tired and have to be up at daybreak, provide 
cover for the perishable baggage, and let the troops 
bivouack. 

Use of Several Parallel Roads. 

Marching on parallel roads opens out a wider area 
of country, and consequently facilitates supplies, reduces 
the length of columns, and is conducive to increased 
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speed with lessened fatigue, enables the heads of 
columns to be more easily reached, facilitates deploy- 
ments. 

Free communication must, however, exist between 
the different columns marching on parallel roads, or 
they are liable to become isolated and to be beaten in 
detail. 

Night-Marches, 

as a rule, should be avoided ; they render men unfit 
to fight next day, and are liable to panic, and many un- 
avoidable delays and annoyances. They are admissible 
in hot climates, or as preliminary to a daybreak attack 
upon an enemy who will probably not wait to be at- 
tacked if he gets warning. 

Precautions. — Reconnoitre and mark the cross-roads, 
and paths if possible, procure reliable guides, keep the 
men unloaded and in the ranks at all costs, with strong 
advanced and rear guards. No detached parties. Halts 
to be named for certain hours not places. 

In all calculations of time required, allow an ample 
margin for unforeseen delays. 



Flank Marches. 

A flank march is one in which a flank is exposed to 
the enemy. It is, therefore, very dangerous when 
within striking distance, say half a day's march. 

Precautions. — Reconnoitre the country in front and 
on the exposed flank. Keep natural obstacles, rivers, 
defiles, &c. between the nearest column and the enemy, 
and a flank-guard, composed of infantry, in the forma- 
tion of outposts moving to a flank about two miles 
from the most exposed column between it and the 
enemy. 

Order of March. 

Columns in echelon, advancing from the flank far- 
thest from the enemy, with artillery at the head and 
tail of each column, advanced and rear guards, com- 
posed entirely of infantry. As secresy is essential, the 
cavalry, baggage, trains, &c. should be kept on the 
flank farthest from the enemy, on a separate road if 
possible {vide Plate III.). 

H. E. G. 



NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Naval Strategy and Tactics. — The following is note- 
worthy : An immense sum is spent annually at the 
Eoyal Naval College for the education of our naval 
officers, but naval strategy and tactics have no place in 
the curriculum, yet they are the most important sub- 
jects of naval science. We may have the best ships and 
the best drilled officers and men, yet these advantao;es 
will be wilfully scattered to the winds if there is not in 
the service generally an exact appreciation and know- 
ledge of the conditions under which the naval operations 
of the day will have to be entered upon and carried out. 
To attain this means intelligent study and careful pro- 
vision for the exactions of war during the times of 
peace. We are now able to define strictly the powers 
of every single arm ; eacJa ship and vessel has definite 
motive and manoeuvring powers, definite coal-carrying 
capacity, can act at definite distances and over definite 
areas Coal-supply is the most important factor we 
have to deal with. Neither ships nor squadrons can 
operate without bases ; bases mean lines of communica- 
tion, both at the remote and immediate base, involving 
questions concerning their protection and defence. 



Blockade, and the tactics of a fleet or squadron in pre* 
sence of another fleet or squadron of superior or inferior 
power or speed are equally capable of definition, and 
are of vital import to us. Together, these and many 
other questions raise the art of warfare at sea alongside 
of, and to the level of, the art of warfare on shore 
The Army has its text book of the science, and it is 
taught in all military training schools, while in the Navy 
we have not yet reached the consideration of first prin- 
ciples. It is time, surely, to take a fresh departure in 
this matter ; if so, the first step that suggests itself is 
the collection and collation by a competent officer of the 
mass of material at hand into a form useful for the 
instruction of others. The knowledge so gained ean be 
best diffused by a course of lectures to be given anna- 
ally at the Royal Naval College, and practice, when 
necessary, can be carried out in the several squadrons 
when opportunities occur. This part of naval science 
is as worthy attention and teaching as any other part, 
and it is as true of this as of any other subject, that it 
cannot be acquired without systematic instruction. 

R. O'ByRNB. 
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wheel Ey turned by the operator through the aid of a 
crank-handle E^. The operator, by turning this handle, 
rotates the series of barrels, and also the ring D, re- 
volving the latter in the same time as the former. 

Two deep grooves are turned in the peripheries of the 
wheels B^, G^. In these are mounted a pair of ploughs 
Li, which are fixed on a branched bracket A^ These 
ploughs disengage the string of cartridges if they should 
stick in their respective semicircular cavities in either 
B^ or C^ after the firing. 

A* is a curved piece lying concentrically to the 
^wheel B^, to hold the cartridges in their semicircular 



cavities on their passage downward to the point of 
firing. This arrangement becomes of importance when 
the end of a string of cartridges is being carried 
down. 

N is a light smooth wheel mounted in a fixed position 
but able to yield a little by the turning of its support- 
ing link 0, on the pivot by which it is suspended on the 
bracket A^. The link is subject to the force of a spring 
0\ arranged as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It urges the wheel N, and the string of cartridges, which 
are led over it, into their proper position with relation 
to the wheel B^. 



INVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OP HER MAJESTY'S 

NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. 

Majob J. T. Buoknill's and Mr. W. 0. Smith's Improved Firing Apparatus for Torpedoes or 

Mechanical Mines fob Land Service. 



The improved firing apparatus for torpedoes or mecha- 
nical mines for land service consists in the first place of 
a metal tnbe which can be fixed in a vertical position 
into the top of the case in which the explosive is 
contained. 

Within this tube is a piston with a rod or stem pro- 
jecting upwards, and passing out of the tube by a hole 
provided for it in an end-piece which closes the upper 
extremity. The lower end of the tube is also closed by 
an end-piecei which is perforated, and on its inner side 
carries a nipple receiving a percussion cap. When this 
cap is fired by a blow struck by the piston upon it, the 
torpedo or mine explodes. When the explosive employed 
requires the use of a detonator, this is applied beneath 
the cap. 

Around the rod or stem of the piston is a coiled 
spring, which abuts at its lower end on the piston, and 
at its upper end on a metal fork. 

The latter has two prongs, which enter two notches 
or slots cut for them through the tube, one on either 
side. 

The fork embraces the tube between its prongs, and 
is slidden in its place in a direction at right angles to 
the length of the tube. The prongs project partly 
through the notches in the tube, and form the abutment 
for the spring. The latter is held compressed between 
the piston and this abutment, by a copper wire inserted 
into a hole bored through the piston rod or stem, and 
through the upper end-piece of the tube. 

For further security, the piston rod or stem is 
retained, until the torpedo or mine is laid, by another 



fork embracing the rod immediately over the upper 
end-piece, the prongs of this fork entering notches 
filed to receive them on either side of the piston rod or 
stem. 

When the torpedo or mine is laid, a deck of wood 
triangular in shape, and about 18 inches long, covers 
the mine. One corner presses on the top of the piston 
rod or stem, and the other two corners are supported 
upon a step cut in the slightly excavated ground. A 
plank of wood about three feet long may also be used 
instead of the triangular deck, one end of the plank 
resting on a step cut in the ground, and the other end 
on the top of the piston rod of the torpedo. The 
deck or plank is then covered with grass, soil, etc., 
to resemble the surrounding ground. 

A wire is attached to the fork, which embraces the 
piston rod or stem, and by pulling this wire from a 
distance, the torpedo or mine is rendered active. The 
fork coming to the hand of the operator shows him 
that the torpedo or mine is in the active condition. A 
sufficient weight now falling on the hidden deck or 
plank will cause the mine to explode. The sensitiveness 
of the mine to such action can be adjusted as desired by 
using a copper wire of any desired strength to resist 
the shearing force applied. No. 19 B.W.G. soft copper 
wire is found to give satisfactory results. 

In order to render the mine safe for recovery, a second 
pull line is provided, and is connected to the fork which 
forms the abutment for the spring of the apparatus, 
and this line can also be attached to the deck or plank 
over the apparatus. On pulling this line, both the deck 

s 2 
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or plank and the abutment fork are withdrawn, and 
the latter coming to hand shows that the torpedo or 
mine may be approached with safety. 

The safety of the apparatus is so fully ensured by the 
withdrawal of the abutment fork, that it may be consi- 




Vertical Se<tiox of Mine. 

dered unnecessary to withdraw the deck or plank also, 
which in frosty weather it might be very difficult to do. 

A tin cylinder is generally used for the charge case. 

A group of mines is conveniently laid in the following 
manner : — 

Two pickets are driven into the ground to mark an 
alignment. On the alignment a series of labels or indi- 
cators, one for each mine of the group, is placed. The 
mines are laid directly in front of the labels or indicators, 



and on each of the latter the distance from its mine is 
written. The recovery wire of each mine passes back 
to its label or indicator. The wires to render the mines 
active pass back a short distance only. 

To render the mines active, a pull line is employed, 
attached in turn to each of the last-mentioned wires, 
and by means of it the safety forks are successively 
withdrawn. 

To recover the mines, the other wires are pulled by 
means of a pull line from behind the alignment, until 
the abutment forks are brought to hand. 

The accompanying illustration represents a vertical 
section of a torpedo or mechanical mine provided with 
firing apparatus arranged in accordance with this inven- 
tion. 

a is the case containing the explosive, buried in a hole 
in the ground ; 2) is a tube fixed into the top of the case ; 
c is a piston within the tube, having a rod c^ which 
projects from the top of the tube through a hole in an 
end piece d, which it fits ; e is a lower end piece fixed 
into the tube b, fitted with a nipple e^ which receives a 
percussion cap ; / is a coiled spring, which, when uncom- 
pressed, will extend from the piston up to the end-piece 
d. The drawing, however, shows the sprmg in the 
compressed state. As the parts are now arranged, the 
piston is unable to yield to the pressure of the spring 
because its rod is held by the fork g, shown also sepa- 
rately in plan at A. The piston rod is notched on the 
two sides, and the prongs of the fork embrace the rod 
at the part where it is reduced in diameter by these 
notches. The piston is further sustained by the copper 
wire pin A, passed through a small hole in the end-piece 
rf, and also through an eye in the piston-rod c^. The 
letter i indicates another fork on which the spring, 
when in its compressed state, abuts. This fork em- 
braces the tube & in a position in which two slits are 
cut in the tube on opposite sides. The prongs of the 
fork project through these notches into the tube, and 
form stops against which the spring / bears. The fork 
i is represented in plan at B. The letter k indicates a 
plank or deck resting on the top of the piston rod c^, 
and supported by it ; II are sods concealing the whole 
of the apparatus. The mechanism, as shown in the 
drawing is in a safe or inactive condition ; it is rendered 
active when required by withdrawing the fork g by the 
aid of the wire attached to it. When no longer required, 
the mine is again rendered passive by withdrawing the 
second fork i, and thereby depriving the spring/ of its 
abutment. 



AT THE PLAY. 



Most of the West End theatres will have closed theu- 
doors before these lines are in print, and those that are 
still open have for the most part passed, for the time 
being, into the hands of other than their usual 
occupants. 

Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have started 
oflf on a tour in the provinces, to be extended over 
many months and to include America. 

The Gaiety has been occupied since the end of June 
with Mr. Herman Merivale's adaptation of Mons. 
Delpit's ** Mdlle. de Bressier," in which Mrs. Brown 
Potter gives the British public a second opportunity of 
judging of her powers. The experiment is perhaps rather 
a happier one than was the production of ** Man and 
Wife " at the Hay market, but we cannot say that Mrs. 
Brown Potter has made much advance in her art, or 
that the adapter has been able to improve upon the 
weakly-constructed French original. To start with, the 
actress' accent is so greatly against her, and her conse- 
quent mispronunciation of the English language so 
irritating, that we do not see how she can succeed in 
pleasing a London audience until this has been modi- 
tied; there is much mannerism, too, in her acting and 
movements, and this is harder to overlook than certain 
signs of inexperience, which may reasonably be expected 
to give way to practice. Mrs. Brown Potter succeeded 
in making some of the situations telling, and she knows 
how to dress. The cast is an unusually and unneces- 
sarily strong one, absurdly small parts being allotted to 
such excellent actors as Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Dacre, Mr. 
Maclean, Miss Amy Eoselle, and Miss Fanny Brough ; 
while Mr. Kyrle Bellew represents the sculptor-hero, 
and makes the most of it. The strength of the cast 
does not, however, avail to support the interest of the 
plot, which breaks down just when it should be strongest, 
and after building up obstacles to the union of the 
lovers, lets them all melt away without any adequate 
reason. 

At the Globe, after more than one postponement, 
**The Doctor," Mr. Burnand's version of **La Doc- 
toresse,** was produced in the middle of last month, and 
proved an amusing if somewhat an unequally written 
piece. As is usual with adaptations from the French, 
it has had to be somewhat ** toned down," but the 
result has not been, as is so often the case, a complete 
evaporation of the original flavour. Miss Enson's re- 
presentation of the title role is strikingly free from 
exaggeration, and if hardly pronounced enough in the 
first two acts is specially good in the third ; unfortu- 
nately this moderation serves to throw into higher relief 
than usual the extravagances that so often mar the clever 
performances of some of her companions, so that the 



unequal mixture of farce and comedy which has been 
often seen of late at the Globe is more prominent than 
ever. Mr. Penley is, however, as usual, very amusing, 
and is admirably suited in the part of the unfortunate 
husband. Mr. Hill has an unnatural butler to repre- 
sent, and can h«irdly be expected to make much of 
the part. Mr. Kemble gives a rather highly coloured 
rendering of an Italian Count, but does good service to 
the piece, and Mr Stewart Dawson makes the most of 
the small part of a medical man. The ladies* parts 
are slight — with the exception of the Doctor herself — 
but are adequately filled. Miss Victor being quite at 
home in her part, and Miss Cissy Grahame acting with 
that quiet thoroughness which is observable in all she 
does. Her performance in M. Jerome's charming little 
opening piece ** Barbara," which is again on the bills, 
is one of those that deserves a larger audience than 
usually assemblies for a lever du rideau. 

At the Princess* under the management of Miss 
Grace Hawthorne, a *' thrilling drama" has been pro- 
duced with the suggestive title of ** Shadows of a Great 
City." Messrs. J. Jefferson and L. E. Sherwell are 
responsible for the melodrama, the story of which is 
ingeniously contrived so as to lead on from incident to 
incident with much interest. Mr. Harry Nichols and 
Miss M. Rorke are both included in the cast, and the 
scenery is well painted. 

** Held by the Enemy, ' which has been displaced by 
the above, is now to be seen at the Vaudeville, where 
Miss Kate Borke supplies Miss Alma Murray's place as 
the heroine, and some other slight changes have been 
made in the cast. 

Miss Melnotte has re-opened the Comedy with a 
revival of that old favourite ** The Colonel," and Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt has had a short season (now con- 
cluded) at the Lyceum, during which several of her 
favourite parts have been once more put before a London 
audience, but no novelty has been brought out. 

Pieces which have run /or somr. time. 

Criterion. — ** David Garrick," comedy. Mr. Charles 
Wjiidham, Mr. G. Giddens, Miss Rose Saker, Miss 
Mary Moore, &c., and ** Who Killed Cock Robin ?" 

Prince of Wales*. — ** Dorothy,*' comic opera. Miss 
Marie Tempest, Miss Florence Dysart, Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams, Mr. Hayden CofiBn, &c., and ** Jubilation." 

Savoy. — ** Ruddigore," comic opera. Mr. G. Gros- 
smith, Mr. R. Barrington, Mr. 1). Lely, Miss Jessie 
Bond, Miss R. Brandram, &c., and ** The Carp." 

Vaudeville. — **Held by the Enemy," Mr. Charles 
Warner, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. Fred Thome, Miss 
Kate Rorke, Miss Annie Hughes, &c., and "Two to One.' 
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the Commanders to encircle their Arms with the Ribbon 
and Motto ; while the Companions may suspend the 
badge from the base point of the escutcheon. 

The Badge* of the Order is composed of a white 
enamel star of seven double-pointed branches like 
those of the Maltese Cross (but probably increased to 
seven in allusion to the Ionian Islands), gold edged, 
having on the obverse^ within a blue enamel fillet 
uiBC,ic\hQA ^^ Ampicixim Melmra Aevi'' (the Motto of the 
Order), the figure of St. Michael crushing the Satanic 
Dragon under foot ; reverse^ the Equestrian St. George 
slaying the Dragon. Surmounting the whole, the Crown 
of England. 

The Collar is composed of alternate (armorial) lions 
of England, Maltese Crosses of white enamel, and the 
alternate ciphers " S.M '* and '* S.G. ** ; while the two 
central links are formed of winged lions, confronting 
each other, and grasping, respectively in the right and 
in the left "jamb," a sheaf of seven arrows. Over 
these two lions' heads, is the Imperial Crown. The 
whole is of gold, except the Crosses. 

The Star of a G.C.M.G. is of seven silver rays with 

• There is also the smaller oval jewel, similar to the centre of the 
Badge. 



a smaller golden one between each, and over all is St. 
George's Cross. The centre is similar to that of the 
obverse of the Badge. 

The Badge of a G.C.M.G. is attached to the Collar 
or worn at the left side attached to a broad striped 
ribbon (blue, with a central red stripe*) passing from 
the right shoulder. 

The Commanders wear the Badge attached to a 
narrower ribbon round the neck ; and on the left breast 
a Star of four principal rays, with a Gross of eight 
points, saltirewise, of silver, and with the same centre 
as G.C. 

The Companions wear a similar but smaller CrosSy 
and narrow ribbon at the button-hole. 

The " Mautte *' is of full light blue satin, lined with 
scarlet silk, and tied with cords and tassel of blue 
scarlet and gold. The *^ Chapeau " is of blue satin, 
scarlet lined, and with black and white ostrich feathers. 

This Order is of a conspicuously representative cha- 
racter, and amongst its members are found eminent 
names that at once remind us of the vast expansion of 
the British Empire during the auspicious Victorian 
age. 

* Schulze, in his work, gives also (erroneously) white stripes. 
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Effective Strength of the Begular Army, by ranks, 
during the year 1886 : — 

OflScers, 7,218 ; warrant officers, 682 ; sergeants and 
farriers, 12,736; trumpeters, drummers and buglers, 
8,361 ; rank and file, 179,808 ; total, 203,805. 

Average Strength of the Army at home and abroad 
during the year 1886 : — 



Officers. 

520 
268 
594 
644 
483 
395 



Cavalry at home 

„ • abroad 
Eoy. Art. at home 

,, abroad 
Eoy. Eng. at home 

„ abroad 
Infantry, &c. at home 1,959 

„ abroad 2,355 
All arms at home 3,556 

„ abroad 3,662 

Recruiting Returns for the year 1886. — Persons 
served with notices by recruiters, 71,786 ; rejected prior 



Wan'ant Officers. 

42 

21 

57 

24 

G8 
8 
279 
188 
441 
241 



Mod. 

11,861 

6,024 

15,675 

16,609 

3,758 

1,433 

62,766 

77,779 

94,060 

101,845 



to attestation, 20,183 ; failed to come up for attestation, 
9,725; other causes of non-appearance, 79; attested, 
41,799 ; rejected, 2,410 ; deserted, 370 ; other causes, 
48; passed into the service, 38,953. Of these 80,764 
were raised in England, 3,780 in Scotland, 4,409 in 
Ireland. 

Number of Triaj^s by Court-Martial during 1886, in 
each arm of the service at home : 

Gon. Courts-Martial. Dist. 0. M. Reg. C. M. Total. 



Household Cavalry 





22 


18 


85 


Cavalry of the Line 





580 


167 


747 


Royal Artillery 


1 


804 


446 


1,251 


Eoyal Engineers 





66 


44 


110 


Foot Guards 





243 


97 


840 


Infantry of the Line 


1 


3,344 • 


1,729 


6,074 


Com. and Trp. Corps 





60 


85 


95 


Ordnance Store Corps 





2 


6 


8 


Medical Staff Corps 



2 


65 


18 


88 


Grand Total 


5,186 


2,555 


7,748 
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An average, calculated from five years' returns, shows 
that a tyre, ^ inches thick, will run 484,452 miles 
with the loss of 1^ inches of steel, reducing it to | of 
an inch, when it is considered to have done its work. 

The wheels are made of different sizes, from 24 inches 
to 42 inches in diameter ; those in general use at present 
are 33 inches, but the demand for the larger sizes is 
rapidly increasing ; they cost from 65 to 75 dollars each, 
about £13 to £\5. 

Over 3,000 hands are employed in these works ; they 
have a theatre, library, hotel, schools, and co-operative 
stores; the last, called the arcade, has good shops, 
selling every article of ordinary daily requirement, and 
a great deal of very handsome furniture, made by the 
workmen during their leisure hours. 
I The factories occupy about forty large buildings, and 



there are besides these the church, chapels, arcade » 
barracks, and many cottages for the married men, all 
in Queen Anne style. A very handsome octagonal 
water-tower supplies the works and the community; 
in short, everything about the place testifies to the 
energy and enterprise of Mr. George W. Pullman, who 
initiated his vast undertaking by the purchase of 3,000 
acres of land for £200,000, and whose last outlay was 
£20,000 on the hotel. 

Our short stay at Chicago intervened between two 
disasters; just before our arrival, one of the great 
dynamite factories on the outskirts blew up, causing the 
loss of several lives, and within four hours of our 
departure on the 31st of August, a severe shock of 
earthquake was felt, a wave of the great convulsion 
which did so much damage at Charleston. 
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The Gerbian Army of the Future. — Baron v. d. 
Goltz, in his great work. Das Volk in Wqfen, remarks 
that the Germans of to-day are in a fortunate position. 
The star of the young Empire has just risen above the 
horizon; its course is all before it. The way to the 
zenith is more pleasant than the downward path from 
thence. If ever a rising State gave promise of durability 
it is Germany, strong in arms and united, amidst the 
great Powers of Europe. Such a position is rightly 
looked upon as perilous, but the very sense of danger 
keeps them alive for action. If, however, their country 
were to rest upon its laurels, giving way to the pleasant 
dream that its position, its name, and its security has 
been established once and for ever — that, after all, its 
neighbours are not so badly disposed towards it — in 
such a case, it would necessarily, ere long, become their 
spoil. Open upon all sides, in the way of all who wish 
to extend their confines, its own borders occupied by 
shreds of nationalities which gravitate outwards, either 
on the account of traditions, or of disquiet and love of 
change, unprotected by any natural barrier, it would 
necessarily bear the cost of any disturbance of the 
European system. But as far as human foresight can 
now discern and provide, it will not come to this ; a 
strong arm and a sharp sword will guard the heart of 
Europe. The Germans must, however, always keep 
before their eyes the fact that they have still to reach 
the summit. ** Excelsior ! '* is their watchword. Un- 
interrupted work in completing their organization both 



for oflfence and defence will be their best policy for a 
long time to come. Their best endeavours must, at the 
same time, be given to raise the moral force of the 
nation, which is all-decisive in action to raise it, not 
only to maintain it as it is; for "moral force," says 
Scharnhorst, "can never remain at a standstill ; it must 
decay as soon as no attempts are made to strengthen 
it." They must, then, first of all convince themselves, 
and those who are growing up to be their successors, 
and whom it is their business to educate, that the time 
for repose has not yet come, and that the forecast of a 
final struggle to establish the permanence and greatness 
of Germany is no chimera engendered in the brains of 
ambitious fools, but that this struggle will most surely 
take place sooner or later, with all the violence and 
earnest purpose which are the characteristics of decisive 
national conflict preceding the definite recognition of a 
free State. Upon this conviction must they base their 
determination to labour constantly by example, word, 
and writing to strengthen and increase in their own 
breasts, and in those of their children, allegiance to 
their Emperor, a passionate love for fatherland, a de- 
termination to shrink from no trials, however hard, a 
spirit of self-denial and devotion. If the Germans act 
upon these principles, the German army, which is and 
must continue to be the German Nation in Arfns, will 
not only certainly gain the final victory, but, at the 
same time, destroy every deijradlnf] principle of Re- 
puhlianmm, 

R. O'Byrne. 
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in the night in horrible agony." Of coarse it will be 
said that both the lieutenant and the warrant officer 
ought not to have been in the unprotected part of the 
ship. Still, I have thought it worth while to relate 
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the incident, as some corroboration of effects I had 
previously thought were likely to be produced amidst 
the unprotected ends of citadel ships. 

I rose at 7.80^ tubbed, dressed, and went on deck. 
The morning was clear and bright. A smart breeze 



structure was shot away. In the conning-tower, I counted 
twenty-four mouthpieces for speaking through, with cor- 
responding tubes that led to different parts of the ship 
for conveyance of orders from the captain. There were 
also, if I remember correctly, twenty electric boxes with 
contact buttons in them, all then locked, for con- 
veyance of orders to the fighting and motive portions of 
the vessel. The interior of the conning-tower seemed a 
mass of speaking-tubes and mouth-pieces and electric 
boxes with contact buttons. The steering-room had 
thirteen or fourteen speaking tubes, and eleven or 
twelve electric boxes with contact buttons. The steering- 
wheel was a marvel of ease in working. It appeared 
to me that one man here could easily steer this fight- 
ing monster of the deep, so exactly and evenly adjusted 
was the connecting apparatus. I watched the signal- 
man curiously, as he sent up several flag signals while 
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was blowing. A sharp walk up and down the deck for 
half an hour fixed my appetite for breakfast, which was 
not quite ready, so I went up to the bridge and conning- 
tower. An inspection of these convinced me that I 
should not like to be in the conning-tower when a six- 
inch shot came over the quarter and struck the tower fair, 
say, from 2,000 yards distance. This ** dodge-round-the- 
corners " place, with its peep-hole slits, would collapse 
utterly if thus struck — so would the officers within it. 
The wheel-house would go in a similar manner, if struck 
with a five or six inch shot. However, wherever there 
is fighting, there is danger to life, and I do not suppose 
any conning-tower in such an elevated position could be 
so constructed as to keep out a heavy shot. It is for- 
tunate that the Inflexible has means of steering other 
than from the elevated wheel-house, or it would be bad for 
her in action, in case the steering apparatus on the super- 



I was on the bridge, and observed how deftly and pecu- 
liarly he had rolled up the small flags into balls before 
sending them up, and how quickly they unrolled them- 
selves the moment they received the slight check of the 
halyai'ds. I asked him if he had been long on board. 
"No, Sir,'* he said; **I only had an hour or two's 
notice before I started for the ship. I had to pack up 
my traps and say good-bye to my missis pretty sharp. 
I 'm on the coastguard service — a large number of the 
coastguard had to pack up and start for different ships 
at short notice. It'll be a little change for me, this 
cruise ; but my missis didn't like my going off so 
sudden, and she '11 be glad to see me back, 1 reckon, at 
our quiet little cottage on the coast." I watched, too, 
the semaphore signalman at work. He was quite an 
expert at this kind of signalling. He moved the 
winches that sent the arms up and down, with the 
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sage, the bridge is commenced from both ends if possible, 
and pushed on incessantly until completed. Mean- 
while, infantry in sufldcient numbers should be got 
across to protect the flanks and front of the covering 
party, and the moment the bridge is completed, the 
artillery, cavalry, and various trains, should be moved 
rapidly across. 

The crossing of the River Leek, by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, April 1631, in the presence of 22,000 troops under 
the veteran commander Tilly, furnishes a rare example 
of this most hazardous operation, and also a proof of 
the consummate knowledge of tactics possessed by the 
King of Sweden. It is thus described by Defoe, in his 
Metnoirs of a Cavalier : — 

" Tilly, joined by the Duke of Bavaria, had about 
22,000 men distributed along the Bavarian bank of the 
River Leek, and occupied all the convenient places on 
the river to dispute the King of Sweden's passage. 

" The King, informed of Tilly's dispositions, resolved 
to go and view the disposition of his troops, and set- 
ting out with an escort of horse, gained a height from 
whence he could see the course of the river for several 
miles. Turning to the north he observed a bend of the 
river towards his own side, and at once said, * There *s a 
point will do our business, and if the ground be good, 
I '11 pass there ; let Tilly do his worst.' 

" He immediately directed a small party of horse to 
bring him word how high the bank was at the bend, 
* and he shall have fifty dollars,' says the King, * that 
will bring me word how deep the water is.' 

" A sergeant of dragoons obtained leave to go dis- 
guised as a boor, and, taking with him a long pole, went 
bpldly to the bank of the river, and calling to the sen- 
tinels which Tilly had placed on the other bank, asked 
them if they could help him over the river, and pre- 
tended he wanted to come to them. At last, being 
come to the point where the bend was, he stands par- 
leying with them a great while, and pretends to wade 
over, thrusting his pole in before him, till being gotten 
up to his middle he could reach beyond him, where it 
was too deep. * Why, you fool,' says one of the sen- 
tinels, * the channel of the river is 20 feet deep.' * How 
do you know ? ' says the dragoon. * Why, our engineer 
says he measured it yesterday.* 

" This is what he wanted, but, not yet fully satisfied, 
" * Ay ! but,' says he, * may be it may not be very 
broad, and if one of you would wade in to meet me till I 
could reach you with my pole, I 'd give him half a ducat 
to pull me over.' 

" One of the soldiers immediately strips, and goes in 
up to the shoulders, and our dragoon goes in on his 
side. The stream takes the other soldier away, and he, 
being a good swimmer, came over to the dragoon's side. 

** After some conversation, the dragoon pretended to 
be sorry he could not get over the river, and makes 



off, the Bavarian returning to his comrades on his own 
side. 

" The King having examined the dragoon, understood 
from him that the ground on his side was higher than 
the enemy by 10 or 12 feet, and a hard gravel. Here- 
upon the King resolved to pass there, and himself gives 
particular directions for a bridge. 

** His bridge was only loose planks laid upon large 
trestles ; the trestles were made higher than one another 
to answer to the river as it became deeper or shallower, 
and was all framed and fitted before any appearance 
was made of attempting to pass. When all was ready 
the King brings his army down to the bank of the river, 
and plants his cannon, as the enemy had done, some 
here and some there, to amuse them. 

** At night, on the 4th of April, the King commanded 
2,000 men to march to the bend, and throw up a trench 
on either side, and quite round it with a battery of six 
pieces of cannon on each end, besides three small 
mounts, one at the point and one at each side of the 
bend, which had each of them two pieces upon them. 

** This work was begun so briskly, and so well carried 
on, the King firing all night from the other parts of the 
river, that by daylight all the batteries at the new 
works were mounted, the trench lined with 2,000 mus- 
keteers, and all the utensils of the bridge lay ready to 
be put together. 

" Now the Imperialists discovered the design, but it 
was too late to hinder it. The musketeers in the great 
trench, and the five new batteries, made such continual 
fire, that the other bank, which, as said before, lay 
12 feet below them, was too hot for the Imperialists ; 
whereupon Tilly, to be provided for the King at his 
coming over, falls to work in a wood right against the 
point, and raises a great battery for twenty pieces of 
cannon, with a breastwork or line as near the river as 
he could to cover his men, thinking that when the King 
had built his bridge, he might easily beat it down with 
his cannon. But the King had doubly prevented him, 
first by laying his bridge so low that none of Tilly's shot 
could hurt it ; for the bridge lay not above half a foot 
above the water's edge, by which means the King, who 
had showed himself an excellent engineer, had secured 
it from any batteries to be made within the land, and 
the angle of the bank secured it from the remoter 
batteries on the other side, and the continual fire of the 
cannon and small shot beat the Imperialists from 
their station just against it, they having no works to 
cover them. In the second place, to secure his pas- 
sage, the King sent over 200 men, and after that 200 
more, to cast up a ravelin on the other bank, just 
where he designed to land his bridge. This was done 
with such expedition that it was done before night, and 
in condition to receive all the shot of Tilly's great 
battery, and effectually covered his bridge. 
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Sistova was to be the actual spot where a crossing was 
to be attempted, directing the IXth Corps at Slatina 
to co-operate by making a feint at crossing at Niko- 
polis. 

A Division of the 8th Corps with some light guns, and 
the whole of the pontoon trains and boats was told off 
to form the covering party. 

This division, composed of 15,000 infantry under 
General Dragomiroff, arrived at Zimnitza on the after- 
noon of the 26th of June, and, as soon as it was dark, 
launched their pontoons and boats on the stream at 
Zimnitza. Meanwhile, during the launching of the 
boats five batteries were placed in position on the north 
bank, to the east of an island, behind which was the 
point of embarkation ; these guns were directed to cover 
the passage of the covering party of infantry destined 
to land at the mouth of a small stream on the Turkish 
side, opposite to where the Russian batteries were in 
position. 

This was about the only available landing-place, and 
was well chosen, as the southern bank completely com- 
mands the northern, and a small force might hope to 
be able to protect itself on the banks of this stream, if 
attacked, until reinforcements arrived. 

The first detachment, 2,500 men, started to row over 
at 1 A.M. on the morning of the 27th of June, and 
landed at the mouth of the above-mentioned stream. 
The Tarkis)i outposts discovered them just as they 
reached the shore, but too late to prevent their landing. 
The Turks had in the immediate vicinity two camps, 
computed at about 5,000 men each, and from the most 
easterly of these camps they advanced to oppose the 
covering party, when some severe fighting ensued. 

The Russians being steadily reinforced by fresh boat- 
loads of their comrades, after advancing slowly up the 
stream, by 8 o'clock a.m. secured some heights on its 
right bank or east side, which protected them from the 
Turks on that side. Meanwhile, General Dragomiroff 
was collecting the remainder of his division as it got 
over, and by 11 a.m. he had about 10,000 men on the 
west bank of the stream, and ordered a general advance 
against the Turkish troops occupying the heights directly 
facing the island, while the troops who had first landed 
held the ground they had captured, and protected Dra- 
gomiroff's left flank during his advance which was also 
covered by the fire of the guns in position on the north 
side of the river. 

The result was that the Turks were divided and 
retreated in a south-easterly direction to Tirnova. By 
B o'clock the Russians had established themselves on 
the heights held by the Turks in the morning. The 
Russians lost 800 men and 31 officers killed and 
wounded, of whom the greater portion belonged to the 
regiment which landed first, and fought its way up the 



little stream in the morning. By dark the same evening 
the 2nd Division of the 8th Corps had been ferried 
across the stream, making in all about 25,000 infantry, 
under General Radetsky, and the passage was secured. 
Next day the bridge was commenced which was com- 
pleted on the 2nd of July, when the army at once 
marched over. 

In this crossing many of the most important prin- 
ciples of river tactics were triumphantly demonstrated. 

1. The collection of pontoons for bridging the stream. 

2. Concentration of troops at a strategical point 
equidistant from several likely crossing-places. 

3. Secrecy, up to the last moment, as to the actual 
place of crossing. 

4. Careful reconnaissances. 

5. Selection of point possessing the following tactical 
advantages, viz. a tributary stream, which was utilized 
for conveying the pontoons and boats down to the point 
of embarkation, the presence of two islands, which 
covered the movements of the invaders for a consider- 
able portion of their passage, and lessened the labour of 
constructing the bridge. 

6. The selection of a favourable point to land at, in 
spite of the natural difficulties of the situation, owing 
to the entire command of the banks being on the 
Turkish side. 

The arrangements for the embarkation of the covering 
troops, and for the co-operation of the batteries placed 
in position on the assailants' side of the river, were all 
very complete, and apparently everything was timed in 
such a manner as to ensure success. 

Although the Turks did not offer a desperate resist- 
ance, still the loss incurred by the regiment which was 
the first to land was very severe in proportion to the 
number of men engaged (2,500), and at one time the 
opposition it encountered must have been considerable. 

For a detailed account of this interesting passage, the 

student is again recommended to read The Russian Army 

and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-8, F. V. Greene, 

U.S. 

Bridges and Fords. 

Unless surprised or turned, to attempt to force the 
passage of a bridge, or a ford, in the presence of an 
enemy who still commands the passage with his guns in 
position, and his infantry entrenched or provided with 
cover, in these days of improved fire-arms is such a 
dangerous operation as to be practically almost an 
impossibility. It is now considered absolutely necessary 
to subdue the enemy's fire before a bridge or a ford can 
be attacked by infantry. 

Forcing the passage of a river in retreat in presence of 
an enemy is, perhaps, the most hopeless operation that 
an army can be called upon to attempt. 

H, R. G. 
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poBitioa. General Ducrot, as he has himself stated, 
did Dot think tit to call on hie brave and hardly-worked 
troops for another effort, for they hod beea for five days 
and five nights marching, fighting, and bivouaeing on 
the frozen ground, without blankets and without fires. 

The retreat began the following day. A ijense fog 
favoured the movement, which was effected without 
difBculty, in perfect order and without any attempt at 
interference on the part of the enemy. 

Having recrossed the Marne, the 114th regiment was 
sent to St. Maur camp, where Colonel Boulanger re- 
constructed his attenuated cadre, devoting to the task 
all his energy and habitual activity. In a short time 
his newly acquired drafts were actuated with true sol- 
dierly spirit, and the 114th was once again fit and 
ready to take the field. His services were recognized 
and Colonel Boulanger received the Officer's Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 

On the 21st December his regiment left St. Maur for 
Bobigny, an advanced post north-east of Paris. Men 
and officers were without tents or shelter of any kind. 
They slept on the snow, and underwent frightful fatigue 
and sufFerings. The cold at night was so intense that 
the officers had to rouse the men every half hour, and 



double them to and fro to prevent them being frost- 
bitten. Always with bis men Colonel Boulanger set 
the example of resignation to duty, while his great 
animal spirits never forsook him. Frequently doriDg 
the day be visited the outposts at 150m. from the 
enemy. When the Germans fired at him, as they often 
did, he would mount the embankment, and if remon- 
strated with for gratuitously exposing himself to danger 
be replied, "Bah! ils sont trop maladroits pour Doas 
attraper." 

It is worthy of note that, the severity of the weather 
notwithstanding, and the privations which his regiment 
endured. Colonel Boulanger never relaxed in disoipline, 
" Le 114* devant I'ennemie aux avant postes en Deeem- 
bre 1870 etait astique, broBs6, cire et manceuvrait comme 
en temps de pais." 

The capitulation of Paris effected, Lieut. -Colonel 
Boulanger was promoted to Colonel's rank, and ap- 
pointed to the 138° regiment at the age of thirty-five. 
For over five years he commanded this corps, gaining, 
as his wont was, the esteem and affection of all ranks, 
while he turned out his command one of the smartest 
and most efficient infantry regiments in the French 
Service. 
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IFTY Buminers past and over, 
Fifty winters gone and fled : 
All in all to countless millions 
Of the living and the dead. 



3 Fifty years of human progress, 
Fifty years of victory won 
Over nature, man, and matter, 
Now their brilliant course have run. 

Thou hast seen what mortal ruler 
Ne'er hast seen since time began. 

Thou hast reigned to see the wonders 
Worked by toiling, thinking man ! 

Thou hast seen the latent powers 
Science hath revealed to view. 

Made to serve us feeble mortals. 
Put to uses strange and new. 

Thou hast seen the earth begirdled, 
Iron bands the circuits form ; 

Thou hast seen the ocean conquered ; 
Science now defies the storm. 

Thou hast seen a realm delivered 
From tyrannic despots' sway, 

'Stead of murder, war, and famine. 
Peace and plenty reign to-day. 

Thou hast seen the birth of nations ; 

British nations o'er the sea, 
Mighty nations of the future 

Born and fostered under thee. 



Thou hast seen the nation's riches 
Doubled o'er and o'er again ; 

Thou hast seen thy children foremost 
In the strife of honest gain. 

Thou hast seen thy sons upholding 
British glory far and near. 

Thou hast seen them falling, dying 
For the land they loved so dear. 

Thine hath been an age of wonders. 
None doth show an empty hand ; 

Men of letters, war, and science 
Gonqu'rers all around thee stand. 

Many are the great departed 

Lights amid a starry sky. 
Many loved ones ne'er forgotten 

Cause us oft a bursting sigh. 

British nations e'er united, 
" Forward " let our motto be. 

All who speak the English language 
All in every land and sea. 

Fifty years are past and over 
Since thy light began to shine ; 

Millions call thee Queen and Mother, 
Millions bless thy reign benign. 

Millions now invoking heaven 
Pray for Britain — ^pray for thee- 



Bless our Queen, and bless our nation 
In this year of Jubilee. 

C. J. B. H. Dbessneb, 

Lieut., Bengal Staff' Carps, 



AT THE PLAY. 



At the Adelphi the ** Harbour Lights " have at last 
gone out, after shining uninterruptedly for a good deal 
more than a year, and have been succeeded by ** The 
Bells of Haslemere/' which bid fair to sound in our ears 
for as long a time. The new play, by Messrs. Pettitt 
and Grundy, is, of course, a melodrama of the type 
firmly implanted at this theatre, and, as is inevitable, we 
meet with a good many old friends in the characters, 
and a good many familiar turns in the plot. There is, 
however, much freshness in the scenes, which are laid 
in the United States, and which also give good scope to 
the scene-painter, Mr. Bruce Smith, who has taken 
advantage of his opportunities to give us some admir- 
able bits of painting, besides several elaborately set 
scenes. The hero's escape from the enraged planters, 
who want to lynch him for his supposed attempt to 
cheat them with forged notes, and his wanderings in a 
swamp, are well managed and picturesque. 

Mr. W. Terriss, of course, appears as the said hero, 
Frank Beresford, and does it as well as such a part 
admits of being done ; but those who have seen him in 
** Romeo," and other Shakesperian parts, cannot but 
regret that he should have descended to the plaudits of 
an Adelphi gallery, and to the utterance of clap-trap 
speeches, and should show every sign of continuing to 
devote himself thereto. Mr. Charles Cartwright's Vere 
is a very effective bit of quiet ** villain '' acting. Miss 
Millward looks charming, and acts prettily as the 
heroine blacksmith's - daughter, and Miss Forsyth 
deserves special mention as Nor ah Desmond. The 
comic parts are entrusted to Mr. Garden, and Miss 
Clara Jecks, and are supported, it is hardly necessary to 
say, with much spirit. 

The Avenue is at present occupied with the perfor- 
mances of a troupe of intelligent horses —to whom the 
name of "Equirationals" has been given— belonging to 
Professor E. K. Crocker, and introduced under the man- 
agement of Mr. W. W. Kelly. Morning performances 
are given three times a week, and will doubtless prove 
attractive, even at this dull season. 

The Strand has been made available for a short time 
to reproduce the adaptation of Mr. Eider Haggard's 
" Dawn," lately produced at a matinee under the name 
of " Devil Caresfoot," with the same performers as in 
the original experiment. The play is arranged by Messrs. 
Chambers and Little — it appears that the task of writing 
a play, even when adapted from a story, is too much 
now-a-days for any single man — who have given the 
actors some good opportunities, but cannot be said to 
have triumphed over the usual difficulties of an 
** adaptation,*' having produced rather a collection of 
incidents than a compact play. Several of the scenes, 
however, taken separately, are eflfective, and the acting 
on the whole is good. Miss Janet Achurch, who has 
only lately come forward on the London stage, shows 
much promise, and distinguishes herself in the part of 
Angela, into which she throws herself very earnestly ; 
while Mr. Charles Charrington, in the title rule, gives 
a particularly clever rendering of an unusual, 
odious character. Miss Carlotta Addison always does 
thoroughly whatever she undertakes, and gives all the 
point of which it is susceptible to the part of Lady 
Bellamy, an adventuress of a somewhat commonplace 
type. 



The Gaiety has also had a short season for the pro- 
duction of the poetical drama of " Loyal Love," by the 
lady who writes under the name of "Ross Neil," in 
which Mrs. Brown Potter has chosen to make her third 
appearance before the London public. As the heroine 
Dona Inez the actress showed more power than she 
has yet displayed, and some improvement in those stage 
technicalities for which she has been criticised. It 
cannot be said, however, that the unfortunate accent by 
which she is handicapped is much softened, and she 
would do well to turn her attention specially to this 
point. Mr. Kyrle Belle w makes a picturesque Don 
Pedro, and Mr. Willard returns to comparatively fami- 
liar lines as the villain Gonzales, while Mr. Ward 
showed some dignity as the King. 

The play itself cannot be considered more than mode- 
rately successful from a dramatic point of view, and the 
climax is greatly weakened by the resuscitation of Inez 
after she is supposed to have succumbed to poison ; 
but there are many good lines, and much literary merit 
in the writing, though with a superabundance of tropes, 
similes, and figures, which proved somewhat cloying. 

The Criterion, after the successful reproduction of 
an old favourite in ** David Garrick," has now brought 
out a still older favourite — if age and favour are to be 
gauged by the length of runs — in "Our Boys," and 
apparently with as much satisfaction to the audience as 
ever. 

Mr. David James resumes his roh of the butterman, 
and provokes as much laughter as ever by his well- 
known impersonation, but otherwise the cast does not 
include any of the original performers. Mr. W. Farren 
is much missed as the baronet, and Mr. Thorne as his 
son, while Miss Yining's Belinda cannot hold a candle 
to Miss Cicely Bichards' excellent representation, a per- 
formance that stands alone in its own line. 

Pieces which have run for some time. 

Comedy. — ** The Colonel," comedy. Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
Mr. W. Herbert, Mr. Bassett Roe, Miss Violet Melnotte, 
&c., and a farce. 

CovENT Garden. — Mr. Freeman Thomas' Promenade 
Concerts. Conductor Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe. 

Globe. — " The Doctor,'* farcical comedy. Mr. W. S. 
Penley, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. Stewart 
Dawson, Miss Vane Featherston, Miss M. A. Victor, 
Miss Cissy Grahame, Miss F. Enson, &c., and " Bar- 
bara.^' 

Her Majesty's. — Promenade Concerts. Conductor, 
Signor Arditi. 

Prince of Wales'. — "Dorothy," comic opera. Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Furneaux Cook, Mr. Arthur Williams, 
Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Florence Dysart, &c., and 
" Jubilation." 

Princess'. — Shadows of a Great City," melodrama. 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Parker, Mr. Harry NichoUs, Miss Cicely 
Richards, Miss M. Rorke, &c. 

Savoy. — **Iluddigore," comic opera. Mr. G. Gros- 
smith, Mr. E. Temple, Mr. D. Lely, Miss Jessie Bond, 
Miss R. Brandram, &c., and ** The Carp." 

Vaudeville. — ** Held by the Enemy," melodrama* 
Mr. Chas. Warner, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. Fred 
Thorne, Mrs. Canninge, Miss Annie Hughes, and Miss 
Kate Rorke, 
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THE MOST EXALTED ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 



ATHER more than a quarter of a cen- 
tnry hae passed since England was 
awakened from the slumber of security 
with the appalling news that her Em- 
pire in India was in jeopardy. At the 
time the import of the news, although 
it occasioned considerable alarm, was 
barely realised. It might have been a mere emeuie, but 
it wa» the rising of the entire native army. So leave 
was cancelled, the renewal of furlough was refused, and 
every available officer harried himself off to the sunny 
shores of the East, to fight for Queen and country ; 
some to rise to distinction, others to leave behind the 
memories of heroic deeds and illustrious actions, while 
their own bodies lay scarcely buried on the plains where 
they had dared and done all that man could do. 

Those were, indeed, grand days. Often have Eng- 
land's sons performed acts of valour and might ; oft 
have her children braved overwhelming odds and ven- 
tured against foes outnumbering them by thousands and 
thousands, but never before, in the annals of Britain's 
kingdom, did a mere handful of our fellow countrymen 
stem the tide of a whole Empire in rebellion. Men, 
women — aye, even children — lent their aid to defend 
the flag which, for a thousand years, has " braved the 
battle and the breeze," and three months had barely 
elapsed ere the banner of victory once again graced the 
citadels of India ; the sword was placed in the scab- 
bard, and the hand of peace and plenty showered 
bounties upon the land which had flowed with the 
blood of as stont-hearted warriors as ever fought in 
defence of hearth and home. 

It was right, it was inevitable, that such mighty 
deeds, such undying courage, such a glorious campaign 
should find adequate recognition at the hands of a 
Sovereign whose servants had left an imperishable 



monument of greatness upon the pages of Time; but the 
reign of Honour had barely commenced, the Bath was 
the only Order adapted for such services, and it became 
necessary to create a new source of distinction. Accor- 
dingly, on the 23rd February 1861, the " Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India " was founded, with the view 
" of affording to the princes, chiefs, and people of Our 
Indian Empire" — such were the Queen's words— "a 
public and signal testimony of Our regard," of com- 
memorating the Queen's " resolution to take upon her- 
self the Government of the Territories in India," and 
of rewarding " conspicuous merit and loyalty." 

The Order consisted of the Sovereign, a Grand 
Master, and twenty-five Ordinary Knights (K.S.I.), in 
addition to (1) such extra knights as the Sovereign 
might think fit to appoint, consisting of Princes of the 
Blood Boyal, being descendants of His late Majesty 
King George the First, and (2) Honorary Knights in 
the persons of Foreign Princes, or persons upon whom 
the Sovereign might "think fit to confer the honour of 
being received into the same, " the number being " limited 
in such manner as, by any statute. We, our heirs and 
successors, shall think fit to direct." 

The somewhat elastic phrase, " Foreign Princes," has 
always been considered to mean independent Sovereigns 
owing no fealty to the Queen, while Indian Princes have 
been included amongst the ordinary members. 

The Queen, her heirs and successors. Kings and 
Queens Begnant of the United Kingdom, were Sovereigns 
of the Order, while the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India for the time being was Grand Master, and, as 
such, first and principal Knight; but on retirement he 
had to vacate the Grand Mastership of the Order, and 
revert to the position of an Ordinary Knight, remaining 
"Estra" until such time as a vacancy should occur, 
when be became absorbed, and took rank according to 
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the date of his having been sworn in as Viceroy or 
Governor-General of India. 

Of the twenty five Ordinary Knights, fifteen were such 
native Princes and Chiefs of India as had entitled them- 
selves to royal favour, while the remaining ten were 
such British subjects as had, by important and loyal 
services rendered to the Empire in India, merited royal 
favour. 

The Viceroy was also empowered to invest and confer 
the degree of Knight Bachelor of the Eealm upon any 
person nominated to be a Knight of the Order, who 
might happen to be in India at the time. But the 
Sovereign might, under a Sign Manual, countersigned 
by one of the Principal Secretaries of State, dispense 
with investiture. 

As regards Insignia the following was the original 
ordinance : — 

At investitures and all great and solemn occasions, as 
appointed by authority, knights wore mantles of light 
blue satin, lined with white silk, fastened with a blue 
cordon of white silk, having two blue silk and silver 
tassels attached thereto, on the left side of which 
mantle was embroidered a representation of the star of 
the Order, composed of rays of gold issuing from a 
centre, having thereon a star of five points in diamonds, 
resting upon a light blue enamelled circular riband, 
tied at the ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
" Heaven's light our Guide,'' also in diamonds. This 
star was to be worn upon the left side of the coats or 
outer garments. Further, on all investitures of the 
Order, as well as on all days usually termed ** Collar 
days," and on the 1st of November in each year, being 
the anniversary of the Queen's proclamation to her 
Indian subjects, a collar of gold was worn, composed 
alternately of the lotus flower, of palm branches in 
saltire tied together by a riband, and of the united 
white and red rose ; in the centre of the said collar was 
the Imperial crown ; the whole enamelled in their proper 
colours, and linked together by chains of gold ; to the 
said crown there hung the badge of the Order, consist- 
ing of an onyx cameo, having the royal effigy thereon, 
with a perforated ornamental oval containing the 
motto of the Order in diamonds, surmounted by a star 
of five points, also in diamonds. On all occasions other 
than Collar days, the knights wore a badge, suspended 
to a light blue riband, four inches wide, with a narrow 
white stripe towards either edge, passing from the right 
shoulder to the left side. The insignia were returnable 
on death. 

Knights were permitted to wear supporters to their 
arms, and to surround their armorial bearings with 
the circle and motto of the Order, and with a re- 
presentation of the collar with the badge suspended 
thereto. 

The seal of the Order was Azure, a star of five points, 



Argent, impaled with the Boyal arms, and with the 
circumscription, ** The Seal of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India." 

The Secretary of the Order, who must be resident in 
India wore a mantle of white satin, lined with blue silk, 
and tied with a cordon of blue silk, with two tassels of 
blue and white silk attached thereto, having on the right 
shoulder an escutcheon blue charged with a star of five 
points white, and around his neck, pendant to a chain 
of gold, an enamelled badge representing two ferns in 
saltire gold, surmounted by a star of five points white, 
within a light blue circle, inscribed with the motto of 
the Order, and surmounted by an Imperial crown. 

The Registrar, who, on the other hand, resides in 
England, was habited in a mantle similar to that worn 
by the Secretary, and wore roimd his neck, pendant to 
a chain of gold, an enamelled badge, representing a 
book bound in blue, the leaves and ornaments being 
gold ; in the centre a star of five points white, the whole 
within a light blue circle, inscribed with the motto of 
the Order, and surmounted by an Imperial crown. 

The first appointments were Earl Canning, Grand 
Master ; H.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, Field Marshal 
Viscount Gough, H.H. Maharajah Scindiah, Lord 
Harris, H.H. Maharajah Dhulip Singh, Field-Marshal 
Lord Clyde, H.H. the Maharajah of Kashmir, Sir 
George R. Clerk, H.H. the Maharajah Holkar, H.H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, Lord Lawrence, H.H. the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala, Sir James Outram, H.H. the Sekunder 
Begum of Bhopal, Lord Strathnairn, H.H the Nawab 
of Rampur, H.E.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

The first Secretary was Colonel H. M. Durand, C.B., 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, and as a matter of custom the two ap- 
pointments have always been combined. Sir Albert 
W. Woods, Garter Principal King of Arms, was selected 
by the Queen to be the Registrar, and has held the 
office continuously, up to the present date, the various 
changes in and the constitution of the Order not 
having affected the position in question. 

In 1866 the Order was enlarged, and thenceforth con- 
sisted of the Sovereign, the Grand Master, and three 
classes of recipients. The first class. Knights Grand 
Commanders, G.C.S.L, which comprised amongst others 
such of the original members as were then alive, was 
limited to fifteen Natives and ten Europeans, the 
qualifications being the same as in force at the time the 
change was made; the arrangement also in regard 
to ** Honorary'* and "Extra" Knights remained as 
before. 

The second class, designated Knights Commanders 
(K.C.S.I.) was limited to fifty; and the third class, or 
Companions (C.S.I.), which does not convey knighthood, 
to 100 members, and it was declared that persons could 
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not be eligible unless by their conduct or services in the 
Indian Empire they had merited Boyal favour. 

It was also decreed that the Order should take prece- 
clence after the '' Bath," and before '' St. Michael and 
St. George." 

As regards Insignia, the ordinance passed in 1861 

"became applicable to the first class only of the extended 

Order (G.C.S.I.). Members of the Second Class (K.C.S.I.) 

Jsave to wear around their necks a riband of the same 

<K>Ionr and pattern as that of the Knights Grand Com- 

jDCianders,bat of the breadth of two inches, and pendant 

^thereto abadge smaller in size than that appointed for the 

JPirst Class, the onyx cameo being with a gold ornamented 

oval, and the star made of silver. Similarly, the star 

to be worn on the left side of the coat is made of silver 

instead of gold. The badge of the Companions is again 

still smaller, and the riband only 1^ inches in width ; it 



is attached by a buckle from the left breast of the coat 
or outer garment. 

The Insignia are returnable on death or promotion to 
a higher grade in the Order, and, subject to the modi- 
fications which have been enumerated, the original 
statutes remain in force. 

In 1875 the numbers of the Second Class were in- 
creased to sixty members, while the Third Class was 
raised to 120 members, the figures being further aug- 
mented in 1876 to 72 and 144 respectively, and further, 
in the latter year five members were added to the First 
Class, which then stood at thirty members, eighteen 
Natives and twelve Europeans. In this same year, too, 
it was ordained that service in the Home Department of 
the Secretary of State for India might, under certain 
circumstances, be deemed a qualification for either the 
Second or Third Class of the Order. 



NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Qua Campaigns since 1865. — The records, remarks 
Captain Gallwell, in his Lessons to be learnt from Cam- 
paigns since 1£65, of the long and varied roll of cam- 
paigns in which, from 1865 to the present day, British 
troops have played a part will well repay a close and 
careful study. Struggles of this class have not the ab- 
sorbing interest that surrounds the great European 
struggles of our time. Their episodes are less striking, 
their results are less decisive, their history is less clear 
and intelligible. "When the motives that influence the 
commanders of both contending armies are before us, 
their actions are of necessity more instructive as illus- 
trations of the art of war than where the movements and 
the objects on one side are wrapped in doubt. The 
operations of a few thousand British soldiers in remote 
theatres of war, pitted against enemies without arms of 
precision and without organization, bear no comparison, 
as strategical and tacticiJ studies, with the momentous 
European events of 1866 and 1870 ; but the lessons to 
be deduced from their story are none the less interest- 
ing and valuable. These operations illustrate the vicis- 
situdes of irregular warfare in every form. They teach 
OS how to deal with the daring savage races of Africa, 
how to overcome the treacherous and fanatical tribes- 
men of the Asiatic highlands, how to conduct operations 
amid the tangled luxuriance of tropical forests, and how 
to cope with the crafty and inveterately hostile aliens 



who share our dominion over the colonies south of the 
Zambesi. They teach us lessons strategical, tactical, 
and administrative. We learn from their history that 
there is much in our military system that is question- 
able, that there is not a little that is indefensible ; but 
we learn more — we learn that the British soldier of to- 
day is not unworthy of the rich heritage of glorious 
tradition handed down to him from the dim past ; that 
the spirit that animates our army amid the trials and 
privations of a Crimean winter, and during the dark 
days of the Indian Mutiny, still exists in its ranks, 
needing but the opportunity to urge it to fresh victories. 
The uneventful narrative of these protracted and toil- 
some^operations is ever and anon lighted up by brilliant 
exploits, by deeds of gallantry and self-devotion, such 
as Napier loved to chronicle of yore. The prolonged and 
trying intervals that separate the more stirring inci- 
dents of actual conflict one from another bear witness 
to the enduring of weariness and hardships cheerfully 
and without murmur. "The first quality of the sol- 
dier,'* said Napoleon, ** is constancy in undergoing 
fatigue and privation; courage has but the second 
place.'* Our military history of the past twenty years 
teaches us that the personnel of our army possesses a 
rich store of both. It is not the least valuable lesson 
written in its pages. 

R. O'Byrne. 
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THE DISMASTED TROOP-SHIP. 



Bt admiral h. f. winninoton.ingram. 



N the Bummer of 1858 Her Majesty's 
steam paddle sloop Ari/its, mounting 
two heavy pivot guns, and four 82- 
pounders on the broadside, was lying 
at Spithead, waiting orders to proceed 
on foreign service. She had — a short 
time previously — heen put in commis- 
sion by the author of this article as her commander, 
and was destined, during the three years she remained 
under his pennant, to be present at stirring scenes 
that have now become matters of history. Notes of 
these events were taken at the time of their occurrence, 
and have been carefully preserved, pending an oppor- 
tunity of giving them publicity. That opportunity is 
now afforded through the kind permit of the editor 
and proprietors of this magazine, who have opened its 
pages for their insertion. It will be the endeavour of 
the author to portray by prose and pictures in its 
further issues what he himself witnessed. 

The present relation of that which befell the hired 
troopship Bombay is taken from the earlier portion of 
the notes. It would here, perhaps, be interesting to 
remark the total change that has been effected in the 
construction of ships' armaments during the last quarter 
of a century. The guns on board the Art/ux in 1858 
were composed entirely of smooth-bores, and are now, 
1887, completely obsolete. Forward was mounted, on 
carriage and slide, a 95-cwt. piece of ordnance, dis- 
charging a solid spherical shot of 68 lbs. weight. This 
gun could be pivoted on fighting-bolts, either to fire on 
bow or beam. The after pivot-gun threw hollow spheri- 
cal shot of 84 lb. weight, and both were used for shells. 
The four 32-pounders were placed inside ports, and 
mounted on the then common truck carriage. Besides 
these were the boats' guns of brass metal, three in 
number, viz. two a4-pounders for the paddle-box flats, 
and one 12-p&under to be mounted in pinnace. The 
ship herself was close upon 1,000 tons burthen, and 
was considered a fine commander's command. 

It was whilst thus detained at Spithead that I was 
suddenly ordered to receive on board 200 marine light 
infantry with their officers from Forton barracks, and 
proceed immediately for Portland to suppress a mutiny 
amongst the convicts there. Some of these men had 
risen upon the warders whilst superintending their 
quarrying stone for the great breakwater in course of 
completion, and which now protects the anchorage 



between the town of Weymouth, and the headland 
known as the " Bill of Portland." The prisoners, for a 
time, seemed to have gained complete mastery over 
their jailors, and great fears were entertained by the 
inhabitants of Weymouth that the small military 
detachment posted on the peninsula would be insuffi- 
cient to prevent the mutineers crossing the Chisel 
beach, and paying their town a visit. 

Power had been given me to use the authority of a 
Director of Prisons on arriving at Portland. I was thus 
enabled to make a short end of the mutiny. Landing 
blue-jackets and field-pieces on the Chisel beach to 
prevent any escape of convicts in that quarter, the 
marines marched upon the prison. This they did in 
skirmishing order, routing out, by the way, any 
prisoners that had secreted themselves in the quarries. 
The place was then surrounded, and the mutineers 
called upon to deliver up any arms belonging to the 
warders they had become possessed of, on pain of the 
consequences in case of refusal. 

After these weapons had been thus secured, the ring- 
leaders were arrested and punished by Bogging. The 
boatswain's mates of Arfins applied the lash, and as these 
petty officers received five shillings for each prisoner 
operated upon, they were not unwilling castigators. 

Sir John Dean Paul (Bart.) Strachan, and Bates, the 
fraudulent hankers, were incarcerated in the prison at 
this time, but were not at all implicated in the rising. 

In November of 1858 the Argus was ordered on the 
disagreeable duty of cruizing in the chops of the Chan- 
nel to relieve any of the homeward bound merchant 
vessels that might have run short of provisions or water 
in consequence of being detained by the easterly gales 
then blowing. 

I gather from Journal of Argus that my cabin was 
inundated with sea-water the whole of this cruize owing 
to the stern ports not being properly fitted. I also find 
a notice interesting to ornithologists. A Kestrel hawk, 
blown off the land by the prevailing easterly winds took 
refuge in the rigging of Argus, but soon becoming aware 
of a chaffinch in a similar plight with one fell swoop 
seized him from his perch, and bore him to the main- 
topsail yard for gastronomical discussion. The sailors, 
in disgust at seeing a shipmate in distress thus disposed 
of, immediately mounted to the rescue, and so harassed 
the voracious bird by chasing him from yard to yard, 
that he eventually quitted the ship with his victim fast 
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It seems that the Bombay had been refitting in theM/righted herself, but the mainmast was gone overboard 



London Docks — after a return voyage from Tndia — 
when she was called upon by her owners to fulfil a 
contract they had made with the Government, to be 
ready to convey certain detachments of regiments to 
Bombay by an early date. The work of refitting and 
stowing of cargo had therefore to be unduly hastened ; 
the consequences were, that the lower rigging was not 
properly set up, and the railway iron for India, in- 
stead of being stowed diagonally on a platform in her 
hold, was piled fore and aft on the top of her keelson. 
In this plight — and after a portion of the troops she 
had to take out had been embai'ked at Gravesend — the 
voyage was commenced, under orders to proceed to 
Cork and there receive the remainder of the military, 
before finally leaving for her destination in the East 
Indies. 

Strong easterly winds were blowing at the time of her 
departure, and these sent the ship spinning down the 
Channel with a rattling fair wind, which carried her 
right across to the Irish coast, and in sight of the light 
on the old Head of Kinsale. Not wishing to enter the 
Cove of Cork at night, Captain Flamank lay his vessel 
to, oflf the port, with the intention of sailing into it at 
early dawn, but, unfortunately, during the hours that 
intervened, the weather had assumed a terrible aspect. 
The wind had increased in force until it blew a perfect 
hurricane from the N.E., which obliged Captain Fla- 
mank to take all square canvas oflf his vessel, and place 
her with head to the southward under try-sails, and in 
this manner she drifted away to leeward of her port ; 
and the farther she was swept — by the furious blast — 
into the Atlantic, so the sea rose, and, breaking over her 
decks, washed away the boats, galley, and nearly every 
movable article that rested upon them. 

In the meantime, the labouring of the vessel was 
excessive, caused by the defective stowage of her cargo. 
The standing rigging also began to show signs of slack- 
ing, from the great pressure of the wind on spars afid 
still unfurled sails, that the crew had been struggling 
with for hours. 

In merchant ships, the canvas can only be handled 
by degrees, and the harder it blows the more men are 
required to gather up the sails, so that in the present 
instance nearly the whole of the ship's company of the 
Bombay had to be sent aloft to. furl one topsail at a 
time. 

The chief mate and twenty-four of the ship's best 
seamen were engaged in the above duty, and having 
stowed the canvas on the foremast, had proceeded to 
the main-topsail-yard, to gather in the splitting frag- 
ments of the sail there. Whilst so engaged, a monster 
sea struck the ship on her port beam, when she was 
already on her heavy roll to starboard, and threw the 
vessel completely over on her beam ends. She happily 



with her best seamen and chief mate with it. The 
mizenmast — in the weather roll — shared the same fate. 
A few despairing cries were heard through the shrieking 
of the tempest, but the rushing waves soon over- 
whelmed these voices as they poured their great crests 
of flying foam upon the heads of the unfortunates. To 
succour them would have been an impossibility, even 
had the Bombay boats to be lowered, but these — as we 
have seen — ^had been washed away. A hand life-buoy 
or two still hung to the bulwarks, and were thrown 
overboard, more as a matter of course than in the hope 
of their being of any service to the struggling seamen^ 
who disappeared one by one before the very eyes of their 
shipmates. 

The wreck of the masts had now to be cut away clear 
of the ship, or she would otherwise beat herself to 
pieces against them. This was arduous work for the 
remnant of the crew, and then nothing remained to be 
done but to watch the horizon for some sign of a passing 
steamer, whose look-out might observe their palpable 
distress, and her captain be induced to keep company 
until the gale broke and enabled him to tow. 

It was not until the Bombay had been driven by the 
easterly winds into mid Atlantic, that signs of a change 
in the weather were noticed by a heavy bank of cloud 
making its appearance in the south-west ; but by this 
time the foremast had also gone overboard, and the 
ship was a log upon the water. 

A sailing vessel or two shortly hove in sight from 
that quarter, steering for the Channel with a fair wind. 
These spoke the Bombay , but, as that ship was neither 
in want of provisions nor water, they passed on, with a 
promise to report her condition at the nearest English 
port. 

Captain Flamank had then endeavoured to get a 
little headway on his vessel by rigging up a short jury- 
mast on the stump of the foremast, and hoisting a 
royal there. In this he succeeded ; but to steer the 
Bombay was a diflicult matter with only this one sail 
set forwards, so he tried to erect a jury mizen-mast, and 
it was while constructing it that, perhaps, the saddest 
event of this disastrous voyage occurred. One of the 
men engaged in the undertaking was a fine old sailor 
doing duty on board as a quartermaster. He was 
working in the mizen channels, setting up the jury- 
rigging, when, losing his hold in a heavy roll the ship 
gave, he fell overboard. There was little wind blowing 
at the time, and the man being a good swimmer, no 
fear seems to have been entertained, at the moment, 
for his safety. There was one hen-coop remaining on 
the deck of the Bombay, and this was thrown over 
the stern. The man succeeded in reaching it, and 
climbed up out of the water, from whence he hailed, in 
a jocular manner, his shipmates on board. 
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LL the great nations of antiquity have 
left evidence of their existence in the 
form of some Cyclopean structure 
erected at the period of their greatest 
prosperity. Thus, while ancient Egypt 
is best known to moderns by her 
pyramids, China is always associated 
with the Great Wall. But while all the other ancient 
empires have passed away, and are now remembered 
only by their monuments, China remains to the present 
day, out-distanced, it is true, by the nations of the West 
in the race for power, but as strong, vigorous, and 
wealthy as she ever was, and, what is even more re- 
markable, without exhibiting any symptoms of senility. 
The "Myriad Mile Wall,'' as it is called by the 
Chinese, has been very properly regarded as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, exceeding as it does, both in 
extent and in the materials used, any other great work 
that has been handed down to modern times. Accord- 
ing to accepted authorities, it was built about 200 years 
B.C., for the purpose of protecting China from the incur- 
sions of the tribes along its northern frontier, who, like 
the Scottish freebooters, were fond of raiding the' pro- 
perty of their wealthy neighbours, and, being well 
mounted and daring riders, would swoop down in vast 
swarms of from two to three hundred thousand with 
irresistible force. The length of the wall is variously 
estimated at from 1,200 to 1,500 miles ; the discrepancy 
having its origin doubtless in the fact that for part of 
the distance there is an inner as well as an outer wall, 
both of which claim to be the " Great '' Wall ; and 
especially to the fact that no accurate surveys or 
measurements have as yet been accomplished. Com- 
mencing from a point in about 90^ £. long, and 40"^ N. 
lat., it runs in an easterly direction over lofty mountains, 
through deep gorges, and across rivers by means of 
bridges to the Gulf of Liau-tung, where, to prevent a 
flanking manoeuvre being attempted, it has been carried 
seawards for about fifty yards. The climbings and 
wanderings of the wall throughout its entire length are 
indeed its most remarkable feature, and in these respects 
present, perhaps, the most singular instance of mis- 
directed e£fort in the shape of wall- architecture that 
history records. It crosses one ridge live thousand feet 
above the sea level, and runs for miles over rugged 
mountains where no infantry soldier would dream of 
venturing to attack, much less any Tartar cavalry. 



The materials used in its construction necessarily vary 
with the nature of the country through which it passes ; 
thus, while portions are very solidly constructed of blue 
bricks on a granite foundation, with massive watch* 
towers at intervals of about two hundred yards, and 
with a thickness of twenty-five feet at the base, 
diminishing to fifteen on top, and an average height of 
twenty feet, including a five feet parapet, in other parts 
it appears to have been built of earth alone, with a 
facing of masonry. Again, in the neighbourhood of 
Ealgan, about ninety miles north of Pekin, the wall con- 
sists of a stone mound of triangular section, varying in 
height from fifteen to twenty-five feet, and with an 
average thickness at base of fifteen feet, tapering to 
eight inches at the apex ; the material used here being 
quartz porphyry fixed with chunam. 

The eastern extremity, which runs for some six or 
seven miles over level ground, and was, therefore, espe- 
cially susceptible to attack, seems to have been more 
solidly built than other parts ; and, besides numerous 
towers at short intervals, is provided with walled enclo- 
sures for the accommodation of troops. The part 
running out seawards is built entirely of granite, but is 
now in an utterly ruinous condition; the portion 
immediately adjoining being buried in sand which has 
drifted over it in the course of ages. 

Both in conception and execution the wall partakes of 
barbaric splendour, and although now in a state of 
partial decay, being no longer required since the absorp- 
tion of the Tartar country into the Chinese Empire, its 
existence to the present time in a state of comparative 
entirety bears evidence of the care and solidity with 
which it was constructed. Sir George Staunton tells us 
that, to raise men to build it, the Emperor commanded 
that three out of every ten men throughout his 
dominions should work at it ; and afterwards two out of 
every five were requisitioned for the purpose, and the 
wall was finished in five years. The inhabitants of each 
province worked as near to their own abodes as possible ; 
but either by the length of their journey, or the rigour of 
the climate, as well as the scarcity of food in these 
desolate regions, it is recorded by native historians that 
almost the entire body of workmen died unexpectedly, 
and that such a hubbub was raised in consequence, that 
the people rose and murdered the Emperor and his son. 

Those who are fond of statistics will be interested to 
know that an American engineer, who has been making 
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pure figment. Doubtless the popular notions regarding 
the dimensions and methods of construction of the wall 
are somewhat exaggerated, but that its existence and 
marvellous windings are indeed incontestible is proved, 
not only by the testimony of numerous writers, ancient 
and modern, but by the accompanying drawings from 
sketches taken on the spot.* With regard to the date of 
its construction, the Abbe is of opinion — and here he is 
at one with a recent traveller — that the idea of the wall 
only originated with the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
which is not improbable when it is borne in mind that 
the famous Genghis Ghan, Tamerlane, and others who 

* Taken Mav 1877. 



harassed the Chinese, only lived in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. It cannot, indeed, but strike any 
person as remarkable that in a climate ranging from 
almost tropical heat in summer to a winter of arctic 
severity, with intermediate periods of heavy rainfall, any 
structure built of the materials used in the Great Wall 
could have survived during a period of over two thousand 
years ! As time goes on, and facilities of travel increase 
in China, this question, as well as many others con- 
cerning the Great Wall, will doubtless be settled to the 
satisfaction of everyone, and its wanderings as carefully 
mapped out and delineated as those of the old Roman 
wall from the Solway to the Tyne. 



NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Medijeval Armies.— The downfall of the Roman 
Empire marks the dividing point between ancient and 
mediaeval times in military matters, as well, as in other 
things that concern the existence of nations. The 
barbarians and semi-barbarians who attacked on all 
sides the once mighty but now degenerate empire, 
gradually gained possession of the vast regions which 
composed it. The mode in which these conquests were 
made gave rise to the feudal system. What all had 
aided to acquire by conquest, all demanded to share in 
proportions more or less equal. Hence arose a division 
of the conquered territory ; lands were held from the 
chief by feudal tenure, almost in independent sovereignty. 
When European kingdoms were gradually formed out 
of the wrecks of the empire, the military arrangements 
put on a peculiar form. The king could not maintain a 
standing army, for his barons or feudal chieftains were 
jealous of allowing him too much power. He could only 
strengthen himself by obtaining their aid on certain 
terms, or by allowing them to weaken themselves in 
intestine broils, to which they had always much prone- 
ness. Each baron had a small army composed of his 
own militia or retainers, available for battle at short 
notice. The contests of these small armies, sometimes 
combined and sometimes isolated, made up a greater 
part of the wars of the Middle Ages. Of military 
tactics or strategy, there was very little ; the campaigns 
were desultory and indecisive; and the battles were 
gained more by individual valour than by any well- 
concerted plan. One great exception to this military 
feudality was furnished by the Crusades. So far as con- 
cerns armies, however, in their organization and 
discipline these expeditions effected but little. The 
military forces which went to the Holy Land were 
little better than armed mobs, upheld by fanaticism, 
but not at all by science or discipline. Numbers and 
individual bravery were left to do the work, combina- 
tion and forethought being disregarded. A much 
greater motive power for change during the Middle 



Ages was the invention of gunpowder. When men 
could fight at a greater distance than before, and on 
a system which brought mechanism to the aid of 
valour, everything connected with the military art 
underwent a revolution. Historically, however, this 
great change was not very apparent until after the period 
usually denominated as the Middle Ages. The art of 
making good cannon and hand-guns grew up gradually 
like other arts; and armies long continued to depend 
principally on the older weapons — spears, darts, arrows, 
axes, maces, swords and daggers. During the greater 
part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
chief armies maintained were those of the Spaniards 
and the Moors on one European battle-ground, by the 
English and French on another, and by the several 
Italian Republics on the third. In these armies the 
cavalry was considered as the chief element. The 
knights and their horses alike were frequently covered 
with plate or chain armour ; and the offensive weapons 
were lances, swords, daggers, and battle-axes. A kind 
of light cavalry was sometimes formed of archers on 
small horses. As to army formation, there was still 
little that could deserve the name; there was no 
particular order of battle ; each knight sought how he 
could best distinguish himself by personal valour, and 
to each was usually attached an esquire, abetting him 
as a second during the contest. Sometimes it even 
happened that the fate of a battle was allowed to 
depend upon a combat between two knights. No 
attempt was made until the close of the fifteenth 
century to embody a system of tactics and manoeuvres 
for cavalry; and even that attempt was of a most 
primitive character. Nor was it far otherwise with 
the foot- soldiers ; they were gradually becoming ac- 
quainted with the use of fire-arms ; but midway, as it 
were, between two systems, they observed neither 
completely, and the army in which they served 
presented very little definite organization. 

R. O'Bybne. 
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bag are inserted in the usual way in the powder cham- 
ber, and the flash of the primer passing down the 
central hole of the charge ignites the powder from the 
centre, and the ignition travels radially towards 
the walls of the chamber, thus setting up a uniform 
and gradual pressure upon the gun. 

Such are the gun and ammunition which were recently 
tried at Messrs. Easton and Anderson's works at Erith 
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Fig. 7. — Plan of Gun Breech closed ready for firing, fitted with 

Rapid-firing Mechanism. 



in the presence of a number of military and naval 
officers. There were present among others upon the 
occasion : General Tupper, R.A., Commandant at Wool- 
wich; General Philpotts, E.A., formerly Inspector- 
General of Artillery at the War Office, Colonel Gilbert, 
C.B., R.A., Major Hext, R.A , Captain Francis, D.C.L.I., 
Captain Boyes, R.N , Lieut. Elton, R.N., Lieut. Kings- 
ford, R.N., Mr. James Ferguson, Inspector of Machinery, 
R.N. ; Mr. George Hext, Imperial Chinese Customs ; 
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separate tool being used to extract the exploded primer. 
This gun is mounted on a hydraulic recoil storage 
carriage designed by Mr. Anderson. In this ingenious 
carriage the recoil acts upon a ram by which water is 
forced from one cylinder into another, where it acts 
upon 57 pairs of disc springs which become compressed. 
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Fig. 8. — Plan of Breech closed ready for Firing, fitted with Percussion 

and Electric-firing Mechanism. 

The gun during recoil is run down from the firing posi- 
tion, and the stored-up energy is utilized in running it up 
into firing position again. A carriage on this principle is 
about to be constructed for the Quick gun. This latter 
weapon was first worked by Mr. Quick for rapidity with 
the rapid-firing breech-mechanism and dummy cartridges 




Fig. 9.— Elevation of Left Side of Gun Breech, closed ready for Firing. Fio. 10— Elevation of Right Side of Gun Breech closed ready for Firing. 



Mr. William Anderson, C.E., and Mr. Sykes, C.E., 
representing Messrs. Greenwood and Batley, of Leeds, 
who made the gun. The experiments were carried out 
by Mr. Quick and Mr. W. Raleigh Gilbert. The visitors 
first inspected a Woolwich 5-inch breech-loading naval 
gun, which, it was seen, required five motions to open 
the breech, and six to close it, irrespectively of inserting 
the primer, cocking the lock, and hooking the lanyard, a 



and projectiles. The average number of rounds got 
off was 12 per minute, without aiming. The slow-firing 
breech arrangement was then substituted, and four 
rounds were fired into the butt with a view to testing 
the gas-check. The first round consisted of 6i lb. of 
Quick's compressed cake powder, made up as already 
described, and a 12i.lb. blind shell. A wrought-iron 
gas-check was used, and an escape of gas resulted. The 
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second round was vith 6} lb. of powder and a 12^ lb. 

^bell, gas etill being found to escape. The tbird round 
-^lOB fired with 6^ lb. of powder and a 12^ lb. shell, a 
^soppet gae-check being used, with the result that there 
-^ras no escape of gas. This ronnd was interesting, in 



view of ascertaining velocities and pressures. For this 
purpose a Bouleng^ chronograph was used, two wire 
screens being set up, one 30 ft. from the muzzle of the 
gun and another at the entrance to the butt, 120 ft. 
from the first screen. Solid shot were used, the base of 



thai it afforded an opportunity of testing the firing each being fitted with a crusher gauge. As a somewhat 

arrangement. The first pull at the lanyard failed to high powder pressure had been anticipated, owing to 

explode the primer, the lock being simply snapped. A the small amount of air spacing allowed to the charge, 

gecond and third puU gave no better result, but at the the copper cylinders of the pressure gauges had been 



Pro. 12. — LoDgitndiBal Vertical SectioQ of Breech, flttad with Peronaaion and Eleotrio-firing Mechanlani. 

tonrth the gim was fired. In the fourth round 6i lb, of adjusted to register any pressures over 14 tons to the 

powder and a 13|-Ib. shell were used with a steel gas- square inch. It was found, however, on examination of 

check, ihere being no gas escape. the gauges after firing that only one of the cylinders 

A. second series of experiments was made with the bad been compressed, and that to the extent only of 

VOL. vn. B H 
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the one-thonsandth part of an inch. It is thiiB evident 
that in the other cases the pressures did not exceed, if 
even they reached, 14 tons per square inch. The first 
round of the new series was fired with 6J lb. of Quick's 
compressed cake powder of 1'8I6 density and a 12-lb, 
shot. Owing to a misadventure the velocity was not 
recorded. The gaupe, however, showed that the pres- 
sure had not exceeded 14 tons per square inch. Round 
No. 2 was a repeat of No. 1, the observed velocity being 
2,050 ft. per second, the pressure not exceeding 14 tons 
per square inch. Eound No. 8 was fired with 5 lb. 9 oz. 
of powder of 1-77 density and a 12-lb. shot. The ob- 
served velocity was 2,000 ft. per second. The pressure 
could not be ascertained, as this shot broke np by 
striking against another in the butt. Bound No. 4 was 
fired with 5 lb. 8 oz. of powder of 1'75 density and a 
12-lb. shot. The observed velocity was 2,145 ft. per 
second, and the pressure 14*05 tons per square inch. 
The actual muzzle velocity of this shot was no less 
than 2,180 ft. per second. The fifth and last ronnd was 
fired with 6 lb. 2 oz. of mixed powder of 1'75 and 1'77 
density, and a 12|-lb. shot without a crusher gauge. The 
observed velocity was 2,130 ft. per second, and the 
muzzle velocity 2,164 ft. per second. In this series a 
steel obturator was used, and in no case was there any 
sign of an escape of gas. 

In order to fully realise the value of these results, it 
is necessary to compare them with those obtained by 
the Woolwich 6-in. gun of the latest pattern. The 
following figures are, therefore, extracted from the 
Ordnance Committee Minutes, pages 530 to 618 : — 



We feel bound to call attention to the immense 
advantage of this breech mechanism over the French or 
de Bange system, in consequence of the breech-screw not 
having to be withdrawn &om the gun and swung on one 
side. It is a well-known fact that it is impossible to 
open or close the breech of guns on the French system 
when the guns are elevated or depressed a few degrees, 
and that consequently much time is lost in bringing the 
gun level, so that the breech-screw may be withdrawn 
or inserted in its place. In the Quick system the breech- 
screw is not withdrawn at all from the gun, but simply 
slidden on one side, and this can be easily done what- 



Six-inch Breech-loading Gun. 

Ohargfl. Shot. VBlocity. 

55 lb. . 100 lb. . 1,977 ft. per second. 

55 lb. . 100 lb. . 1,981 ft. 

55 lb. . 100 lb. . 1,989 ft. 

55 lb. . 100 lb. . 1,987 ft. 

It will thus be seen that, while in the 6-in. gun it 
takes a powder charge equal to 65 per cent, of the 
weight of the projectile to produce a velocity of 1,989 ft. 
per second; in the Quick gun, with a charge of Quick's 
powder equal to less than 46 per cent, of the weight of 
the projectile, the velocity is nearly 200 ft. per second 
greater. Looking at the pressures obtained, it would 
appear that the Quick cake powder has given excep- 
tionally satisfactory results as compared with tfie 
selected pebble powder used in the 12-pr. Woolwich 
gun, which gives a mean pressure of 14 tons per square 
inch with a charge of powder of only 4 ib., and a 
muzzle velocity of only 1,705 ft. per second. It is to be 
borne in mind that this is the first gun made on this 
principle, and it must, therefore, be looked upon as a 
purely experimeotal weapon. 



Via. 13. — Horizontal Section tX ^ — ^ ^'S- S< abowing the Breeeb closed 
ready far Firing. (Rapid-flring UechamBin.) 



ever may be the angle of elevation or depressioD. 
Another advantage of this system is, that much leas 
length is taken up behind the powder charge by the 
breech mechanism than the French and German breech 
mechanisms occupy, and furthermore no additional 
space is required in the rear of the gun for the breeoh- 
screw to be swung clear of the powder chamber, which 
in the French system forms a most objectiooable 
feature. 

Furthermore, in the Quick system, loading trays for 
running the projectile and powder charge into the gan 
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Fig. 4.— Elevation, phowiug Breech Mcchanisin for Rapid-firing Guns of 20 to 50 tons weight, Hand Power only. 

Crank. Pinion, and Rack Gearing. 




} 



Fia. 15. — ^EHeTfttion, showing Breech Mechanism for Rapid-firing Guns of 50 to 200 tons weight. Hydraulic, Pneumatic, or Hand Power. 
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up an entrenched position so as to command the bridge, 
and the exit from it, and thus endeavour to nullify the 
advantage of the cover possessed by the assailants {mde 
Plate II., Fig. 3). 

In number three the defence would be in front of the 
bridge first, and afterwards behind ; every advantage 
being taken of the cover afforded by the houses, en- 
closures, &c., to prevent the enemy approaching the 
bridge (virf^ Plate II., Fig. 4). 

If likely to be overwhelmed and obliged to retreat, the 
defenders must be careful to retire in time to get across 
the bridge safely before the assailants can rush it, or 
bring their guns to play upon it. There are then two 
courses open to the defenders, viz. to blow up the 
bridge, or defend it from the rear ; if they are expecting 
reinforcements and want to use the bridge, the latter 
course will be adopted, i.e. if the nature of the second 
position justifies the attempt to cope on more equal 
terms as regards cover with an enemy who has already 
overcome serious obstacles. It is a useful maxim to 
be borne in mind at all times, that troops falling back 
are difficult to rally, and should not, if avoidable, be 
called upon to defend a second position. If reserves 
are available it is advisable to let the old fighting 
line (if it has suffered much) fall back, and form up 
in reserve of a new one composed of troops who have 
not been seriously engaged. 

General Skobeleflf is credited with having said, that 
every army is composed of three classes of men, viz., 
the very brave, moderately brave, and cowards. And 
it is a question which cause a commander most trouble, 
the recklessly brave soldiers, or the cowards ; and what 
he has to consider is the normal amount of endurance 
of an average man. Strict discipline is the best safe- 
guard against man's inherent fear of death ; hence we 
find the Prussians enforcing what they call "Fire 
discipline," to an extent unknown before the introduc- 
tion of the breech-loading rifle. 

A defile in a military sense is any combination of 
country or circumstances which obliges a force to march 
with a tactically restricted front in proportion to its 
strength. Hence, defiles of all descriptions are dan- 
gerous obstacles when within striking distance of an 

enemy. 

On the other hand, in the possession of the defenders 
they often enable an inferior force to bar the way to a 
much stronger one. The famous line. 

In yon straight path a thousand might well be stopped by three, 

under certain circumstances may still bo applicable, 
although the weapons of modern war necessitate, in a 
manner not intended by Macaulay when he wrote his 
Lays of Ancient Rome, that 

Men fight, not as they fought in the brave days of old. 

Belligerents now only arrive at the stage where their 
forefathers commenced a battle, after facing war*s leaden 



hail passively for several hours, or advancing over a 
fire-swept zone for a distance varying from three miles 
to within charging distance. 



CHAPTER XI.— Convoys. 



Perhaps no part of a soldiers' work during a campaign 
of any duration is less genial than convoy duty, it is 
often dangerous, at all times tedious, and few men 
during a war deserve better and fare worse than those 
whose lot it is to keep open the lines of communication. 

Land Convoys, 

are of various descriptions and importance. The intro- 
duction of a convoy of ammunition or food, into a 
beleaguered city may be covered by a series of move- 
ments ranking amongst grand operations of war. 

History records numerous instances where convoys of 
sick and wounded, or of women, children, and civilians, 
carrying with them every description of human wretched- 
ness, have started forth from a partially invested and 
ill-provisioned town, only to perish miserably, or to be 
captured outside. The protection of such a caravan 
usually entails a serious military operation apart from 
the actual conduct of the convoy, which, if attacked, 
cannot be expected to offer any protracted resistance. 
The ordinary convoys are those plying between a force 
in the field and its base. 

If the country remains openly hostile, and the com- 
munications are insecure, no precaution should be 
omitted to protect the waggons or animals from being 
looted or captured. With this view an. escort composed 
of cavalry and infantry is usually provided, and the 
commander is expected to offer a determined resistance 
against a serious raid, and secure himself against 
marauders. 

With regard to the conduct of convoys, a few rules 
have been generally accepted ; but their application 
must vary with the country, the composition of the 
convoy, and the character and proximity of the enemy. 
No convoy, whether composed of waggons or pack- 
animals, or a combination of both should exceed a mile 
in length on a road, allowing for the waggons to be 
stretched out in single file. If there are pack-animals, 
or beasts driven on the hoof (bullocks, sheep, &c.), they 
should head the convoy, and have the benefit of the 
best of the road in wet or dry weather. 

Escorts usually consist of one third cavalry for recon- 
noitring purposes in front and on the flanks, and two 
thirds infantry. It is seldom that a convoy travelling 
alone, with merely its immediate escort, will be expected 
to repel an attack of the three arms combined ; thus 
guns have rarely accompanied a convoy, although in 
future Gattling or machine guns will doubtless more 
frequently be added. 
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A long line of waggons or pack-animals is an un- 
wieldy and extremely vulnerable array, and travels 
slowly in proportion as its length increases. For every 
reason, therefore, including speed (always an important 
consideration), whenever the country admits of their 
moving on a more extended front, the waggons, &c., 
should be closed up, and the length of the column 
reduced. A certain percentage of spare waggons, and 
animals should always be provided in case of break- 
downs. The first object of the commander is to get to 
bis destination as quickly as possible, and he should 
endeavour to get on to his new camping-ground early, 
in order to water his cattle, and park before dark. The 
loading and unloading of pack-animals requires time, 
and should be carefully superintended, or sore backs 
will soon appear amongst them. 

In disposing of his escort, a commander will recognize 
the extreme importance of obtaining the earliest possible 
information of an intended attack, and for this reason 
the cavalry should reconnoitre widely to the front and 
flanks, the infantry being distributed in front and in 
rear of the convoy, with a strong reserve about the 
centre to be moved rapidly in any threatened direction. 

Defiles, 

at all times dangerous situations for troops on the 
march, are especially awkward for convoys. In the 
€vent of a defile being reached by the niain body of a 
convoy before the advanced cavalry have had time to 
reconnoitre satisfactorily on the flanks and beyond it 
(and also with a view to saving as much time as pos- 
sible), the leading half of the convoy should be halted 
and parked at the entrance, while the rear half keeps 
the road and closes up. By the time the second half 
has reached the passage, the required information may 
have been obtained, in which case it can push through, 
preceded along the heights on either flank, if accessible, 
by a portion of infantry, which, on reaching the far side, 
takes up a position to guard the entrance. Detachments 
should also be left to guard tae flanks during the pas- 
sage of the remaining half of the waggons. 

On debouching on the far side, the leading portion of 
the convoy should halt and park, while the remainder 
passes through and regains its position at the head, 
when the procession proceeds in its original order. 

This arrangement, besides saving time, has the ad- 
vantage of keeping the bulk of the escort concentrated 
and close at hand, to protect the passage of the waggons, 
&c. {vide Plate III. Fig. 1.) 

There only remains to describe the different methods 
of parking. 

Parkin/f Cattle. 
Cattle, whether sheep or oxen, after a long tramp will 



seldom stray far ; provided the last-mentioned have been 
watered, a stray beast will usually find its companions 
if left alone. 

If unmolested and left alone, cattle, as a rule, quietly 
settle down for the night. 

Horses, ponies, and mules should be picketted in 
rows, facing each other, with plenty of room to walk 
between for feeding purposes. 

Camels rarely roam at night, and when once down, 
never stir till morning. 

Animals of all descriptions, like men, are easier led 
than driven. 

Soldiers as a rule are considerate to all dumb animals, 
and soon get to understand their ways. 

Elephants are peculiar, and will only obey their own 
keepers. 

Five Methods of Parking Waggons. 

1. Ordinary halts when no attacks are contemplated 
{vide Plate III., Fig. 2). 

2. When a sudden attack is imminent on the march 
and there is not time to make a regular park {vide 
PlatellL, Fig. 3). 

3. Parking in an oval or circle, axle to axle {vide 
PlatellL, Fig. 4). 

4. Parking end-on in square formations ; advantage, 
more interior space than in No. 3 {vide Plate III., 
Fig. 5). 

6. Parking in echelon formations {vide Plate III., 
Fig. 7). 

If a convoy consists of explosives the waggons should 
be parked separately, and the escort divided and posted 
so as to afford flank protection {vide Plat^ III., Fig. 6). 

Convoys by Rail. 

A convoy by rail is simply a train, and embarkation 
and desembarkation is the chief difficulty, for which 
suitable platforms must be provided. 

A pilot engine, armour-plated, should be provided, 
and the escort distributed between head, tail, and centre 
of train. 

By Water. 

A convoy by water is conducted on the same principles 
as on land. 

Cavalry kept well in advance and on the exposed 
flank. Infantry in separate boats at head, centre, and 
tail, and only landed when an ambush is possible, or 
an enemy reported. 

If attack be imminent, the escort must be landed, 
and their boats kept close at hand to retire to. 

The loaded boats moving along the opposite side, with 
arrangements complete for sinking them if in immediate 
danger of being captured. 

H. K. G. 
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N leaving Chicago, we branched off from 
the direct line to New York, as we 
wanted to catch a glimpse of Canada, 
the St. Lawrence, and, above all, 
Niagara. 

The "Lake Shore Line" deserved 
its name, taking us for many miles 
along the margins of Lakes Michigan and Erie. The 
scenery between Chicago and Euffalo reminded us of 
that on the shores of the great Swedish Lakes — display- 
ing a much wider expanse of water, it is true, but 
showing the same dark belts of pine-wood, the same 
terminable log-fences, and the same level, alluvial, 
ricbly-coltivated country. 

We again dined and slept in the train, and on waking 
next morning it seemed that we had been standing 
still ! Surely those were the wide glassy waters, the 
sandy shore, the spreading green fields, and long, 
straggling fences, on which we had gazed through the 
dusk of evening ? It is true that many more ships 
were now in sight, but probably they left port in the 
morning, which would account for their number. But 
the eondtictor enters at this moment, and dispels our 
foncies by shouting (intelligibly, for a wonder) : " Buf- 
falo! Chtmge cars for the Falls ! " and we wake from 
our dream of Michigan to the fact that we are at the 
eastern end of Erie, where the great sluice called the 
Niagara river, carries off the superfiuent waters of those 
inland oceans — Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie — 
to dash them in one stupendous cataract over the great 
falls of which we had heard and read so much, but 
which had always seemed so far out of reach as to be 
almost mythic. 

The line ran along the south bank of the broad river, 
which was studded with many islands, and often widened 
out into lake-like pools ; at 10 a.u. we arrived at the 
falls Station, and took a carriage to the Clifton Hotel, 
on the Canadian side. The town of Niagara Falls is 
a picturesque collection of irregular buildings, extending 
to tbe entrance of the Fork, a public promenade and re- 
creation-gTonnd, through which the American Fall and 
the islands are reached. Just beyond the Park-gates 
«e turned to the left, descended a short incline, and 
passed on to the Suspension Bridge. Ever since we 
left the depot a noise of many waters had been in the 
ft deep, hoarse roar — a sound unlike anything we 



had ever heard before, unless it may be compared to 
that made by the whirring of many wheels in some 
great manufactory. Now thu cause of this strange noise 
was disclosed — two hundred feet beneath flowed the 
broad current of the river, flecked and streaked with 
foam, and on the left, not five hundred yards off, was 
the great Horse-shoe Fall. As we drove nearer the 
Canadian bank, the American Fall also came into view, 
and from the northern end of the long bridge the whole 
panorama lay before our astonished and bewildered 
eyes. I had heard much and read more about this 
wonderful scene, but no amount of the most vivid de- 
scription can give any idea of the poetic majesty, the 
ethereal grandeur of this glorious cataract. No painter 
can convey more than a maimed impression of its 
effect, which appeals not only to the eye but also to the 
ear, and draws its indescribable charm not only from 
grand outline and gorgeous colour, but from ceaseless 
movement and the sense of irresistible power. Niagara 
must oppress the noblest of poets, bewilder the greatest 
of artists, and convert the most stubborn of atheists ! 

We stayed at the comfortable Clifton House Hotel, 
which is admirably placed on the Canadian side, in full 
view of the Foils, so that the visitor can drink his fill 
of their beauty at his ease. Fortunately, the moon was 
nearly full at the time of our visit, and enabled us to 
behold the entrancing sight of Niagara by moonlight, 
when a fairy-like unreality wraps the scene ; the Falls 
look like huge unmoving sheets of solid silver, and the 
vast column of spray rising high above the Horse-shoe 
might well be the shadowy form of the great Spirit of 
the Waters. 

We sat up late on the night of our arrival, unable to 
tear ourselves away from the verandah, which afforded 
such an entrancing panorama, and started early next 
morning to make closer acquaintance with the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

The drawback to Niagara is having to see it ! I do not 
mean to gaze on its grand beauty — that one could be 
conteut to do for ever — but to go about and inspect the 
different component parts of the great picture, to " do 
the Falls," in short. There seems to be a certain 
amount of impertinent curiosity in this^an attempt to 
catch nature in deshabille — ^to look behind her veil and 
see how she gets herself up, which certainly detracts 
from the poetry of the scene, especially when each fresh 
t 1 i 
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on the left bank, the site of the Vasear Lidies' College, 
and then turned again to the opposite shore for a glimpse 
of the great Military Academy at West Point — the 
Sandhnrst of the States ; this fine range of buildings 
occupies a wooded eminence jutting out into a stream — 
a surveying party of cadets in blue jackets and white 
trousers stopped their work as we passed to wave their 
caps to friends on board. 

Below West Point the banks became prettier ; the 
broad river widens out and contracts once again before 
entering the lake-like Tappenzee, from the lower end of 
which it issues again — a stately stream passing Bing 
Sing, the State prison, with its village and harbour on 
the left shore, until at twenty miles above New York on 
the opposite bank commence the Palisades ; cliffs of 
trap-rock three hundred feet high in some places, crowned 
with foliage, and presenting a continuous line of fluted 
pillars, which wall in the Jersey shore to the very out- 
skirts of the city. The upper part of these cliffs reminds 
one of the rocks at Staffa ; but their base is covered with 
a debris of shale, partially overgrown by brushwood, and 
extending more than half-way up their sides. 

Yonkers on the left bank is an old Dutch harbour, 
still much used, especially by the crowd of yachts, which 
forms one of the most picturesque features of the river. 
And now the buildings on this hank become con- 
tinaous — wharves, warehouses and gigantic grain- 
elevators jostle each other for a front place. Jersey City 
on the right gradually loses its suburban aspect and 
asserts its civic dignity — ships, ferry-boats and steam- 
launches throng the stream, and compel us to moderate 
our speed — spires, clock-towers, domes and turrets rise 
on either hand, until at 6.30 p.u. we run alongside 
Twenty-third Street Wharf ; we are in New York, and 
our long journey across the Continent is ended. 

We first went to the Windsor Hotel, a most excellent 
establishment, with fine rooms, good attendance, a 
capital cuitine, and real comfort ; hut with the draw- 
back (to us) of being rather far " up-town," and more 
English than American. My readers will be surprised 
at my calling this a " drawback " ; but I must beg 
them to recollect that we came to America to see 
America— not England transplanted — and that one of 
most salient features of the country is its hotels. 
We determined to enjoy the rest and quiet of the 
Windsor for the present, and to go to a " right-down " 
American Hotel on our return from Boston, which 
we had decided on visiting before leaving the country. 

Next day was Sunday, and we should have liked to 
go to church ; but here, again, the miserable " check 
system " stepped in to frustrate our plans, for we had 
only hand-bags with us — a strange trunk had been 
sent instead of ours — and the rest of our luggage 
could not he obtained from the depot until Monday, 
so we spent the day in driving about the city. 



The private residences are all at the northern end, 
round and above Central Park. The city is laid out 
in squares or oblongs, formed by the intersection of 
the Avenues, running north and south, and the streets, 
which lie at right angles to them, and thus divide the 
whole upper town into "blocks"; but at the southern 
extremity, round the Battery and Wall Street, where 
most of the business offices are, this rectangular 
regularity is broken, and the streets get complicated 
and cross each other in bewildering confusion. One 
more exception, and a noted one, is Broadway, the 
Regent Street of New York, which runs through its 
heart at an acute angle from Bowling Green — the 
nucleus of the city close to the Battery — to Fifty- 
ninth Street, at the foot of Central Park, where it 
changes its name to "the Boulevard," continuing its 
course to One-hundred-and-Sixty-seventh Street (what a 



SUMKCK MILL MoNWMtNT. 

mouthful t ) and showing every sign ' of proceeding 
still farther, until the growth of bricks and mortar 
and " brown-stone fronts" is stopped by Haarlem 
River, which separates Manhattan Island from the 
mainland. Besides this great central city, the still 
larger suburbs of Brooklyn and Jersey City are just as 
much parts of New York as Southwark and Hampstead 
arc of London) : the first is separated from Manhattan 
Island by the Gast River, crossed by the famous 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the second by the waters of the 
Hudson, seamed by the tracks of innumerable ferry- 
boats crossing and re-crossing thick as motes in a 
sunbeam 

Manhattan Island is thirteen and a half miles long, 
and two and a quarter wide at its broadest part ; but 
the whole area of the city is over forty-one square miles. 

The streets of New York are very noisy, partly owing 
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sary of the battle. The United States Navy Yard is at 
Charleston, shut in from vulgar gaze by a long stone 
wall, past which we drove to the beautiful Woodland 
Cemetery, returning by another route. In the afternoon 
we drove along Commonwealth Avenue, a magnificent 
boulevard, turf and trees down the centre, a broad road 
and very fine houses on each side ; returning through 
the Public Garden we stopped to admire the fine clumps 
of variegated colias which flourish here amazingly, also 
the ornamental lake with pleasure-boats, propelled by a 
wheel in the bows, wheel and boatmen being alike con- 
cealed by a large carved white swan with outspread 
wings. The gardens are adorned with some fine statues, 
chiefly those of statesmen. Crossing a road we entered 
a park called the "Common,'* prettily laid out with 
winding walks, grassy lawns and fine trees ; from a hil- 
lock in the centre rises the Soldiers' Monument, a 
granite colunm ninety feet high, surmounted by an 
allegorical figure of America standing on a hemisphere 
and guarded by eagles. The inscription on the base 
dedicates the monument to the *' men of Boston, who 
died for their country, on land and sea, in the war which 
kept the Union whole, destroyed slavery, and main- 
tained the Constitution. The grateful city has built this 
monument that their example may speak to coming 
generations." The pedestal is adorned with four large 
statues and bronze bas-reliefs. 

At one end of the Common stands the Capitol, or 
State House, as it is also called, a fine building with 
pillared front and lofty" gilt dome, surmounted by a 
cupola. In the interior is an octagonal hall of white 
marble, with recesses like side-chapels or shrines. The 
one facing the entrance holds a fine statue of Washing- 
ton, by Chantrey ; its base surrounded with fac- similes 
of the tombstones of the Washington family, from 
Brington parish church, in Northamptonshire, presented 
by Lord Spencer. On either side of this alcove stands 
a brass nine-pounder gun on end, like a pillar, and in- 
scribed: **The Legislature of Massachusetts conse- 
crate the names of Major John Buttrick and Captain 
Isaac Davis, whose valour and example excited their 
fellow-citizens to a successful resistance of a superior 
number of British troops at Concord Bridge, the 19th 
of April 1775, which was the beginning of a contest in 
arms that ended in American Independence." In the 
remaining six recesses the colours borne by the Massa- 
chusetts troops in the Civil War are most strikingly 
arranged and gracefully draped. Glass doors protect 
these shot-torn and often blood-stained relics of the 
great struggle, and at the side of the centre arch hangs 
a glass frame, containing an extract from the speech 
made by Governor Andrews on receiving the battle-flags. 



and expressed in terms at once so touching, so grace- 
ful, and so soldier-like — so happily mingling the con- 
queror's triumph with the mourner's grief — that I 
make no apology for this third quotation, feeling con- 
fident that my readers — especially my military readers 
— will deem none necessary : — 

" These banners returned to the Government of the 
Commonwealth through welcome hands. Borne one by 
one out of this Capital during more than four years of 
Civil War, as the symbols of the Nation and the Com- 
monwealth under which the Battalions of Massachusetts 
departed to the fields ; they came back again, borne by 
surviving representatives of the same heroic regiments 
and companys to which they were intrusted. 

** Proud memories of many fields — sweet memories of 
valour ^and of friendship — sad memories of fraternal 
strife — tender memories of our fallen brothers and sons, 
whose dying eyes looked last upon their flaming folds — 
grand memories of heroic virtues, sublime by grief — ex- 
ultant memories of the great and final victories of our 
country, our union, and the righteous cause — thankful 
memories of a deliverance wrought out for human 
nature itself, unexampled by any former achievements 
of arms— immortal memories with immortal honours 
blended twine around these splintered staves, weave 
themselves along the warp and woof of these familiar 
flags — war-worn, begrimed, and baptised with blood ! " 

A very fine panorama of the battle of Gettysburg was 
being exhibited. The artists were the same who had 
painted the Battle of Waterloo, which we saw at San 
Francisco. It was most excellently conceived and car- 
ried out, and brought the scene of the great " Three 
Days* Fight" between Meade and Lee vividly before 
one. In this action, which took place on the three first 
days of July 1863, about 80,000 troops were engaged on 
each side. The Federals lost 23,190 in killed, woimded, 
and missing ; the Confederate losses have never been 
officially stated, but they are generally estimated at 
about 36,000. 

We returned to New York by the Shore Line, passing 
through pretty, well-wooded country, wide pastures, and 
stretches of swampy marshland, banked in by long, low 
mounds, crested with boulders and ridges of granite. 
At Mystic we crossed a river of the same name by a 
drawbridge, and, at New London, passed over the 
Thames, the train being drawn on to a huge ferry boat 
by hawsers, and taken across in two or three sections, 
according to its length. 

After being detained nearly half-an-hour in the tunnel 
close to the Grand Central Depot, we were at length 
taken into the depot, and proceeded to our new quarters 
at the Hoffman House. 



(To be contimu'd). 
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IB a striking illustration of the apathy 
at present prevailing in the army in 
regard to questions of a military-poli- 
tical character, that not a single sol- 
dier's voice should have been raised 
against the cession to Russia of a new 
camping-ground within seventy miles 
of the Key of India. When there waa a talk of a Liberal 
Government surrendering Penjdeh, plenty of hostile 
criticism was poured upon Mr. Gladstone. A Conser- 
vstive Government enlarges an outpost lodgment to 
the proportions of a regular camping-ground of a large 
army, and all the critics of 1880-86 are silent. Such 
a partizan treatment of the Busso-Indian problem is 
not conducive to public confidence in the methods of 
discussing Imperial questions by military men. It was 
not thus that the late General Sir Charles MacGiegor 
sought to compel the Government to adopt adequate 
measures for Indian defence, or that Skobeleff moulded 
the policy of Russia so as to secure a lodgment close to 
the Key of India. Military critics should be above 
suspicion of truckling to any party. It is hardly to 
their credit that they should leave the question of the 
defence of India to be mainly dealt with by civilian 
writers of the Press. If the annexation of the 1,600 miles 
of fertile country composing the Merr oasis, distant 240 
miles from Herat, was, if the public are to believe the 
military clamour of 1884, an act fraught with danger 
to the Indian Empire, because it gave Russia a place of 
arms within easy distance of the Key of India, then 
surely the cession of fertile country to Russia, half as 
Urge as that oasis, within seventy miles of Herat, must 
either be condemned by those who clamoured three 
years ago, or else they stand convicted of having egotis- 
tically lured the country into adopting an attitude 
towards Russia, unworthy of any civilized state. 

To clearly realise what England has conceded on the 
fringe of the Herat country, one must look at the 
matter, not through the dust of defunct controversies, 
such as the majority of English politicians do, but by 
the light of living events in the Russo-Afghan region. 
Step by step, any person who has carefully studied 
Skobeleffa plans can see Russia gradually securing 
what that great leader aimed at— a strong pouncing 
position on the Indian border. While the Turcoman 
question was yet unsolved, he recommended that the 
junction of the military forces of Turkestan and the 



Caucasus should take place at Merv, and that every- 
thing should be done, by forcing Ayonb Khan into a 
feudatory position, to render Russia mistress of Herat. 
The downfall of Ayoub checked the realisation of a por- 
tion of the plan, but the rest has been carried out ; and 
with a vigour and success that would surprise even 
Skobeleff himself, if he were alive to day. In three 
short years not only has Merv been brought within the 
railway system of Russia, but Bokhara also, and part 
of the road to Samarcand. From being a haunt of 
raiding Turcomans Merv has become the Key of Russian 
aggressive operations in Central Asia, and Lord Salis- 
boty has considerately crowned the efforts of the White 
Tsar by heedlessly giving him a splendid lodgment 
within a few days' striking distance of Herat. If the 
future historian will censure Mr. Gladstone for surren- 
dering Penjdeh, he will equally condemn the present 
Prime Minister for giving up North Badghis. The one 
yielded Russia an outpost in the Herat country ; the 
other has provided her with the space necessary for the 
accommodation of an army. 

Merv is the concentrating point, on the one hand, of 
forces sent from Russia proper, vUi the Volga, Caspian, 
and Transcaspian Railway; and on the other, from 
Siberia and Turkestan, vid the Oxus- Samarcand Rail- 
way. The steam communications from Moscow to Merr 
are complete. Those from Samarcand to Merv are 
being rendered so as rapidly as possible by General 
Annenkoff. Roughly, Merv is the apex of the two lines 
of advance upon India, which, starting from widely 
divergent points of the Russian Empire, unite in the 
oasis after traversing short stretches of Turcoman 
desert. Ever since Russia seized it, she has done her 
utmost, by new irrigation works, to amplify the food 
resources of this place of arms, so as to enable it to 
sustain a large army concentrating there on the eve of 
war. Her efforts in this direction have been eminently 
successfnl, and she is rapidly accumulating a large com- 
missariat reserve in the magazines erected since 1884. 
Quite recently, moreover, the Government has granted 
funds for restoring an ancient dam, which will add over 
a million acres of cultivable soil — soil yielding 170 fold 
— to the oasis of Merv. 

Now, the rapid movement of troops from Merv to Herat 
is checked by an interval of sandy desert, which closes 
in upon the river Murghab after Yulatan is reached, 
and does not leave it as far as Penjdeh, except Ux a 
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brief interval at Sari Yazi. To have to traverse eighty 
miles of desert at the very outset of an expedition 
towards Herat and India would involve serious pre- 
parations, and prevent a rapid heavy blow. Russia was 
perfectly aware of this when she seized Merv, and this 
explains the audacious attempts she made, as soon as 
Merv was under firm control, to secure a lodgment of 
some kind or other beyond the strip of desert on the 
high road to Herat, even at the risk of a war with 
Afghanistan and England. Very little trouble was 
experienced in capturing Sari Yazi, and General 
Komaroflf made short work of the Afghans and Sir 
Peter Lumsden at Penjdeh. 

Having obtained a lodgment in the fertile country 
within the sphere of Herat, it became the policy of 
Russia to enlarge that lodgment, so as to enable her 
to place on the very verge of the Afghan frontier a 
powerful army instead of simply an advanced guard. 
This aim was attained, partly owing to the skill of the 
Russian negotiator, Zinovieflf, but apparently still more 
to the inability of Sir West Ridgeway to appreciate the 
true bearings of the Russian advance. Our envoy is 
beyond dispute a brave officer, but his recommenda- 
tion to surrender the lower Kushk district proves that 
his knowledge of the expansive tendencies of Russia 
and England is limited, and his strategy at fault. 
It is not enough to say that by yielding the lower 
course of the Kushk we saved Kham-i-ab, and that 
the Ameer has approved of what we have done. 
The territory ceded is, strategically, fifty times more 
valuable than the territory saved, and, so far as the 
Defence of India is concerned, intelligent Englishmen 
do not care a rap for the strategical views of an Ameer 
when they have to guide them the opinions of Sir 
Charles Macgregor and Sir Frederick Roberts. 

To excuse the surrender, Sir West Ridgeway asserts 
that of the 816 J square miles ceded, 795 J are waste, or, 
as Lord Salisbury puts it, " desert.'* But this is abso- 
lutely false. The Russian official report describes the 
country as being generally fertile, and this is borne out 
by the descriptions of the English officers of the Lumsden 
mission, who speak of it as resembling the South Downs, 
with plenty of pasturage on the slopes, and abundance 
of good cultivable land in the valleys. In other words, 
it is a country where sheep and camels and horses will 
thrive, and the crops be nearly as heavy as those of 
Merv. The Penjdeh Sariks, cramped for room, have 
been waiting for months to migrate to it, and as they 
themselves possess three-quarters of a million sheep, 
they will very soon accumulate reserves sufficient to 
feed the largest army. What they lack can be made 
up by the resources of the pastures and fields of 
Heratis, which now lie irnmediately next to those of 
Russia, instead of being separated by the eighty miles 
of desert. Surely, in an area of 800 miles of fertile 



country, watered by three rivers, there is plenty of 
elbow room for the concentration of an army. The 
new arrangement has shifted the stepping-stone to 
Herat from a distance of over 200 miles to a distance of 
seventy. The Russians, who could not concentrate the 
bulk of an attacking force nearer Herat than Paris is to 
London, can now do so at their ease in a district as 
close to it as Ramsgate is to the Metropolis. This Sir 
James Fergusson describes as an event of " no stra- 
tegical significance." If that be so, all that has been 
said and done by the Conservative party with regard to 
the Russian advance for the last fifteen years is sheer 
bunkum. 

It may be well to explain once more in what sense 
Russian generals regard Herat as the Key of India, 
because it is quite clear, from the Blue Book on the 
Afghan Frontier settlement, that neither Sir West 
Ridgeway nor the Foreign Office appreciate Herat at its 
proper value ; otherwise, of course, Kham-i-ab would 
never have been regarded as the strategical equivalent 
of North Badghis. English military men in general 
are too apt to treat the Herat question by the light of 
past events, and not by that of the immediate move- 
ments of Russia. Were this not the case, it would not 
have been left to Sir Samuel Baker to crush, without 
allies, the crude idea of Lord Charles Beresford and 
others, that the Suez Canal is of limited value, and that 
we should adopt for our main line of communications 
with India the venerable roundabout route tnd the 
Cape. As if the adoption of a route 5,000 miles longer, 
and requiring thirty-seven days for the despatch of 
troops from Portsmouth to Pishin, could be possibly be 
a sufficient counterpoise to Russia's ability to place 
her home troops in sight of Candahar in a little more 
than twenty days. Well may a writer despair of 
English policy, when those who ought to know, and 
are paid to know better, betray such an amazing 
ignorance of Russia's aggressive power in Central Asia. 

Those who are acquainted with Russia's food and 
transport resources are aware that our rival can con- 
centrate a quarter or a half a million men in the 
Caspian with the greatest ease. There is no limit to 
her ability in this respect. The first limitation is 
encountered only when she proceeds to move those 
troops from the Caspian to the Indian border. Midway 
between the two points lies the camping ground of 
Herat, with its food resources for 150,000 men. Now it 
does not require much argument to show that if Russia 
can make sure of those food resources on an outbreak 
of war, she virtually doubles or trebles the attacking 
power of the Transcaspian Railway; because trains 
which otherwise would have to be devoted to the con- 
veyance of provisions, as well as troops, can be devoted 
to the conveyance of troops alone. This is an elementary 
fact which is always disregarded by those who express 
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the days of the Indian Mutiny, when 
the rich indigo districts of Behar were 
overrun by a mutinous soldiery, aided 
by the Budmaehes of the country, who 
at any moment might have destroyed 
the growing crops upon which large 
sums of money had been advanced, 
the want of a volunteer corps was much felt. With the 
experience of the past, the Indigo farmers of Tirhoot and 
Behar have considered that it ie necessary they should 
never be placed in a similar position as when Mr. Tay- 
ler, the Commissioner of Patna, wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Beadon saying, " The whole English community at Tir- 
hoot have demanded protection, as they believe that the 
people will rise and the Nujeebs mutiny. All Buxar 
and Shababad fled like sheep and flocked into Dinapore 
. . . Bichardson of Chuprah, writes, that the whole 
country opposite his Cutcherry on the Ghazeepore Doab, 
and the people of all the districts to the west of Chu- 
prah, are in open revolt." 

The unrequited services of the Commissioner, Mr. 
William Tayler, are matters of history, but I cannot 
help remarking that this accomplished civilian was 
made a catspaw to satisfy the exigencies of what is 
historically known as the Canning-Clemency- Pol icy, and 
which had no greater advocate — to say nothing more — 
than the Governor of Bengal, Sir William Halliday. 
The days when Silk Buckingham was ordered to leave 
Calcutta, because he wrote his impressions of the go- 
vernment of the country, or of the misgovernment 
which perhaps led to the mutiny — for that is a subject 
which is adhuc stihjudice — has happily passed away, and 
civilians find that the moral and kindly government of 
the indigo districts is successfully carried on by the 
planters themselves, and that the opium agents, more 
or less interlopers, find it to their advantage to recog- 
nise the landed gentry — the indigo-planters — who are 
composed of the wealthy Kajahs and Zemindars, in- 
cluding, among others, the honoured names of Bettiah, 
Durbuugah, and Hutwa, as well as English gentlemen 
whose fathers before them developed the indigo industry, 
and gained the good will and affuction of the Zemindars 
and Ryots. Bearing in mind the past history of India, 
the planters of Behar have wisely established the Behar 
Light Horse, to defend their homes and families should 
there be at any future time an uprising. 
The first Volunteer Itegimont on the Indian Army 



List, " the Behar Light Horse " of the present day, was 
organized as "The Behar Mounted Bifle Corps" in 
September 1862, with the consent of Qovernment. 
Fifty-three of the planters of Tirhoot having already 
formed themselves into a corps, they forthwith, on the 
16th July 1862 forwarded the following memorial to the 
Government of Bengal, desiring incorporation, through 
the Commissioner of Patna: — 

" From certain residents in the districts of Tirhoot 
and Chuprah to the Commissioner of Behar. Sir, — ^We, 
the undersigned residents in the districts of Tirhoot and 
Chuprah, beg to forward through the magistrate of 
Tirhoot, ' for submission to the Government of India,' 
our most loyal application to be enrolled as membera of 
a Volunteer Corps. 

" During the mutiny of 1857 the want of such a 
corps within these districts was greatly felt. Had there 
been such a volunteer force (as now proposed) available, 
the local officers might have been spared the disgrace of 
deserting their station, and the services of the Bengal 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and part of the Naval Police migbt 
have been dispensed with. 

" Although we have no reason to apprehend a recur- 
rence of a similar emergency, yet still we are desirouB 
of forming ourselves into a corps, whose services here- 
after might be found available to the State." 

The letter concludes by stating that the corps already 
numbers fifty-three men, forming a troop for these dis- 
tricts, and which is rapidly increasing. A second troop 
was shortly afterwards formed in the district of Cbnm- 
parun. The iirst commandant appointed was Mr. L For- 
long, and Mr. C. T. Metcalf was appointed lieutenant ot 
the Tirhoot, and Mr. F. HoUoway to the Chumpamm 
troop. A copy of the rules were at the same time sub- 
mitted. To this loyal petition the Government replied 
in terms of sanction and compliment ; the only item in 
which the rules forwarded did not obtain the unqualified 
sanction of the Government was the Terry's Bifle, which, 
not being in store, the corps were supplied with Shsupe's 
breech-loading carbine. 

As the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry has been inciden- 
tally mentioned, I think, as it was the first Volunteer 
Corps of Europeans raised in India, and contri- 
buted so much, in conjunction with General Bowcroft'fl 
Force, in restoring order to the rich districts of Tirhoot, 
Sarum, Chumparum and Goruckpore, it is entitled to a 
passing notice, inasmuch as the successful raising of 
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Nepaul frontier for 300 miles since the Segowlee Can- 
toDment was abolished, at a critical moment their 
services would be most importaut. 

The corps supply their own horses, and every cavalry 
officer who has inspected tbe regiment has acknowledged 
it to be the best-mounted in India. The corps also 
supply their own uniform, etc. and bear all expenses of 
messing, &c. at annual camps of exercise and monthly 
parade meetings. Colonel Hudson is just now endea- 
vouring tQ induce Government to make some allowance 
for travelling expenses when attending drill musters, 
many of tbe men having to ride and drive fifty miles to 
the head-quarters of the troops to parade for drill. 

When it is remembered the sacrifices, not only of con- 
venience and time, but also of "coin of the realm," 
which most of the members of this corps make, and 
many of its most efficient members young indigo- 
planters, it is a marvel how so many men manage to 
attend every troop-drill muster. The corps muster 300 
sabres, but could easily be raised to 400, were it not for 
the expense which many young " assistants" cannot 
a£Ford. A certain capitation and travelling allowance 
should be granted to all volunteer corps in India, as is 
done in England ; and it is the opinion here, among 
those who, from their Indian experience, know the in- 
calculable value of such corps in time of need, that if 
the matter is fairly represented to the present Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, His Excellency will give 
his moat favourable consideration to it. The volunteers 
of India are an important military body, and the prac- 
tical mind of Lord Dufferin will unquestionably induce 
his Lordship to see that certain privileges should be 
granted to members of existing Volunteer corps. 

Mr. Rivett-Camac, of the Bengal Civil Service, is a 
great champion of the movement, and in October 1884 
submitted to the Lieut. -Governor of the North-West 
Provinces proposals for increasing the force of armed 
Europeans and Eurasians in the several Provinces of 
India, and for working thereto a reserve of native pen- 
sioned soldiers, to be employed as orderlies, &c. under 
the Civil Government. Mr, Rivett-Camac, after advert- 
ing to the fact that there are 72,000 adult European 
and Eurasian males estimated as capable of bearing 
arms in India and British Burma, goes on to show that 



at the close of 1883 "there were then in India and 
Burmah 12,421 Volunteers scattered over the countr?, 
divided into 49 corps." He then proceeds to show the 
great progress of the Volunteers in the North-West 
Provinces, making reference to " the excellent example 
of the Behar Light Horse," and he represents the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in arming the Europeans at 
the last moment. 

On referring to the Army List, it is satisfactory to 
find that the Indian Volunteer Corps are widely spread 
over India. In the Punjaub there are three adminia- 
trative battalions. In Calcutta there are the Presidency 
Volunteers, comprising Calcutta and the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps and the Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifle Corps. In the North-West Provinces 
there are eleven corps, to say nothing of the East Indian 
Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps. In Northern Bengal — 
throughout the tea districts — in Burma, Madras, and 
Bombay, Volunteer corps have been raised, numbering 
in all forty-three regiments, which are all infantry 
corps with the exception of the Behar Light Horse. 

From the details that have been given, the reader 
will notice that the popularity Army Volunteers in India 
have obtained is due entirely to their own soldier-like 
conduct. It is to be hoped that Government will en- 
courage the movement in every possible way, so that 
instead of having, as at present, only 12,421 Volunteers, 
there may be enrolled the greater number of the 72,000 
Europeans and Eurasians capable of bearing armsi 
whose value in the event of an outbreak it is difficult to 
over-estimate. I am indebted to Colonel Hudson, aitd 
his friend who writes under the nom de pluine of " Grave 
and Gay," for most of the details in this article, which 
it has been a pleasure to write. I might have said a 
great deal more about the camp-drills, reconnoitring, 
and sham fights, " but are not these things written in 
chronicles of the Gazette which is penned in the land of 
Behar " ? 

J. C. D. 

[I hope to have the pleasure of receiving from the 
Commandant of every Volunteer corps in India a short 
account of the rise and progress of his regiment, together 
with a drawing or two — coloured if possible — of an officer 
and private. — Editor,] 
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on each side. The 25-toD gnu is carried on the sp&r 
deck aft, and also has considerable range. The twelve 
6-ineh guns are carried upon the apper deck and onder 
the spar deck; the smaller gnns npon the spar deck 
and in military tope. 

On the occasion of the laonch, Lord Armstrong made 
a striking comparison between the new Victoria and the 
old Vittory, " so like in name, and yet so different in 
all things else" "The Victory," he said, "was one of 
the largest ships of her day, bat her displacement 
was only 8,500 tons, while that of the Victoria will 
be 10,500. The Victorif, in accordance with the usage 
of the time, was boilt of oak ; the Victoria, in accor- 
dance with the present practice, is boilt of iron. The 
Victory was propelled by wind, over which man has no 
control; the Fictoria will be propelled by steam, over 
which man has a perfect mastery. The Victory had the 
character of being an extraordinary quick sailer, and 
when the wind in its vagaries happened to be exception- 
ally [Ht>pitioas, she eonld attain a speed of nearly 13 knots 
per hoar. The Victoria, propelled by engines of more than 
12,000 horse-power, may be expected to achieve about 
17 knots per hoar, and will be independent of the 
wind." As regards armament, conttnoed Lord Arm- 
strong, the disproportion between the two vessels is yet 
more aetoonding. The armament of the Victory, as 
she foa^t at Trablgar, consisted of thirty 32-poQnders, 
thirty 24-ponnders, forty 12-ponnders, and two 68- 
poander carronades, making in all 102 guns. The 
heaviest of these gons was under 3 tons, while the 
beariest on board the Victoria will be 110 tons. The 
largest charge of powder ased on the Victory waa 8 lbs., 
the largest shot 68 lt». ; on the Victoria ttie largest 
charge will be 900 lbs., and the largest shot 1,800 lbs. 
The weight of metal discharged from the broadside of 
the Victory waa 1,150 lbs., af^ainst 4,750 Iba. from that 



of the Victoria, The power of the broadside is, how- 
ever, better estimated from the amount of powder con- 
sumed than the weight of metal discharged. While the 
broadside fire of the Victory consumed only 325 lbs., 
that of the Victoria will consume 3,000 lbs. " In pomt 
of range, accoracy, penetrating power, and shell power, 
the difference is so great in bvour of the Victoria, that 
a comparison would be ridiculooa." In the fighting 
days of the Victory, continaed Lord Armstrong, ram- 
ming was little practised, and torpedoes were wholly 
unknown. In these respects, therefore, no eompari8(Hi 
can be drawn. But there ia another point of view in 
which the Victoria compares hi^ily favourably with the 
Victory, and that is in the smallness of the number of 
officers and men required to handle and fight the abip. 
The complement of officers and men on board the 
Victory was 650, while on board the Victoria it will <«ily 
be 550, of whom 110 will be engineers and atokras, 
leaving only 440 officers and men in the combatant 
capacity. " Althoagh, therefOTe, the Victoria ia three 
times the size of the Victory, only half the number of 
men will be exposed to death and wounds in the work- 
ing of her armament. This result is chiefly due to the 
mechanical appliances which in recent years have been 
introduced for wmking the gtms. At the commence- 
ment of my career as an artillerist, it was r^arded as an 
axiom that no gan exceeding 5 tons in weight eoold be 
worked on a moving platform, such as the deek of a 
ship. ... At the present day we have to deal with 
gnns of 110 tons, which have to be charged with powder 
and shot, weighing together 2,700 lbs." 

When complete, the Victoria will be one <A the moat 
powerful ironclads in the Britiah Navy. Who can 
doubt that, should the occasion arise, she will wiathily 
emulate the deeds of the old Victory, and justify the 
honoured name she bears ? 
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alike for the innate virtues which lent grace to a grace- 
ful daughter of Erin, as for the unchanging and un- 
abated confidence which she placed in the integrity and 
uprightness of her misled and sinning brother. It is a 
pretty story, prettily written, and thoughtfully worked 
out. Without any pretence to high art, it is calculated 
to amuse, and, centring as it does, on Ireland's troubles 
and Ireland's woes, appears opportunely at a time when 
public attention is concentrated upon the problem of 
the sister Isle. 



The Indian Civil and Military List for July 1887 
needs no comment in these columns. For many years 
past it has attained a reputation for accuracy which is 
fully maintained in the present volume. Of course in 
a shifting population of upwards of 20,000 names errors 
are unavoidable ; all that can be done is to reduce them 
to a minimum. As to simplicity of arrangement and 
fulness of information there is nothing more to be 
desired. Messrs. Allen must be congratulated upon the 
satisfactory, and, it may be hoped, successfal results of 
their enterprize and public spirit. 
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fails altogether to enlist oui* sympathies for him, and 
Lord Amberley (Mr. Graham Wentworth), who is meant 
to be ridiculous, is made the more attractive of the two. 
There is both point and imagination in the construction 
and dialogue of this little play, and we could have wished 
to see it better represented. 

At Toole's, which Mr. John Clayton has taken for an 
autumn season, while his new theatre in Sloane Square 
is being built, Mr. Pinero's old favourite ** Dandy Dick '* 
reappears. The cast has two imj^ortant changes in it, 
Mr. Alfred Bishop replacing Mr. Arthur Cecil as Blore 
the butler, and Miss Eva Wilson taking the part of 
Sheba lately filled by Miss Norreys. Mr. Bishop gives 
a rendering, entirely his own, of the hypocritical butler, 
and interprets it quite as eflfectively as Mr. Cecil, though 
very differently. Miss Wilson copies her predecessor in 
every tone and every attitude, a course which we cannot 
but think mistaken, since she constantly suggests Miss 
Norreys without equalling her. She however looks the 
part well, and would be acceptable if we could avoid 
comparisons. Mr. Clayton as the dean is as good as 
ever, so good that one regrets the mere farcial scenes, 
when he is in Sir Tristram's coat and cap. and longs to 
get him back to his apron and gaiters ; both he and 
Mrs. John Wood seem to have polished and improved 
the rendering of their parts since last we saw them — 
which is saying a good deal. The rest of the cast is as 
good as ever, especially Mr. Kerr's Major Tarver and 
Miss Linden's Hannah, and a word of praise should be 
spoken for Mr. Lugg's admirable rendering of the few 
words given to the groom. Miss Lewes mars a careful 
performance by a rough pronunciation of her r's, which 
grates terribly on the ear. ** Dandy Dick" is now 
preceded by a new comedietta by Mr. A. M. Heathcote, 
called ** Woman's Wrongs," which was well received. 
The subject is a well-worn one, and the piece is very 
slight, but is well acted by Mr. Kerr, Miss Cud more, 
and Miss Eoche ; the latter gave an amusing and 
unexaggerated picture of an advocate of woman's rights, 
and Miss Cudmore played a young wife bitten by the 
same mania very brightly and prettily. 

The Gaiety has been occupied for a short time by 
that boisterous bit of horseplay called ** Fun on the 
Bristol," with Mr. John Sheridan in his clever render- 
ing of the Widow O'Brien, and Miss May Livingstone 
as Bella, the black slavey. The piece can hardly be 
dignified with the name of a play, but it has much 
humour of a noisy sort, and some wit, and the audience 
appear to be amused with the perpetual pantomime 
*' rally " that is kept up throughout. Mr. T. E. Somers 
was really funny in the mock pathos of a negro ballad, 
and Mr. i\ Darrell sang well. Before these lines are in 
print it will have been withdrawn to reappear shortly at 
the Opera Comique, and the boards of the Gaiety will 
be occupied by an addition to the many burlesques on 
'•Esmeralda." 



At the Olympic a drama by Mr. B. G. Carton and 
Mr. Cecil Baleigh, called '* The Pointsman/* has been 
produced under the management of Miss Agnes Hewett. 
The story is of the melodramatic order, but has some 
freshness and originality, and the manageress has the 
advantage of Mr. E S. Willard's help in her company. 
He returns to his familiar part as the villain of the 
piece, and is as telling as ever. The scenery is well 
managed, and Miss Agnes Hewett herself is successful 
in her part, but the rest of the cast is below the 



averajze. 



At the Princess' Miss Cicely Richards succeeds Miss 
Catherine Lewis as Biddy Roonan in *' The Shadows of 
a Great City," and Mr. Forbes Dawson replaces Mr. 
Bassett Roc as the detective Arkwright. 

Miss Lydia Thompson has re-opened the Stband with 
** The Sultan of Mocha," a comic opera, the music of 
which is by Mr. Alfred Cellier. Miss Violet Cameron 
appears in it, and the cast is a fairly competent one; 
but the libretto is not worthy of the music. 

Pieces that have been running Jor some tim^. 

Adelphi. — ** The Bells of Haslemere," melodrama. 
Mr. W. Terriss, Mr. Carti'ight, Mr. Beveridge, Miss 
Millward, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Annie Lrish, &e., and 
a farce. 

Criterion. — " Our Boys," comedy. Mr. David James, 
Mr. G. Giddens, Miss Rose Saker, Miss E. Vining, &c. 
and "A.S.S.", Mr Blakeley. 

Globe. — ** The Doctor," farcical comedy. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Mr.H.Kemble, Miss Vane Featherston, Miss M.A 
Victor, Miss Fanny Enson, &c., and "Lady Fortune." 

Haymarket. — **The Red Lamp," drama. Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Allan, Mr. Sugden, Mr. 
Pateman, Miss Marion Terry, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
Miss Filippi, &c., and " The Ballad-Monger," Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Stewart Dawson, Miss 
Marion Terry, &c. 

Prince of Wales'. — "Dorothy," comic opera. Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Florence Dysart, Ac., and 
" Jubilation," 

Princess'. — ** Shadows of a Great City," melodrama. 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. H. Parker, Mr. J. L. Shine, Miss 
M. Rorke, Miss Cicely Richards, &c. 

Savoy. — **Ruddigore," comic opera. Mr. G. GroB- 
smith. Mr. R. Barrington, Mr. R. Temple, Mr D. Lely, 
Miss G. Ulmar, Miss Jessie Bond, Miss R. Brandram, 
(fee, and ** The Carp." 

Toole's. — ** Dandy Dick," farcical comedy. Mr. J. 
Clayton, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. H. Eversfield, Mr. P. 
Kerr, Mr. Denny, Miss Laura Linden, Mrs. John Wood, 
&c., and ** Woman's Wrongs." 

Vaudeville. — ** Sophia," comedy. Mr. Thome, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Larkin, Miss 
Rose Leclerc. 
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statutes, and, on the 4th February 1704, received into 
the Order the Dukes of Argyll and Athole, the Marquis 
of Annandale, and the Earls of Dalkeith, Orkney, and 
Seafield. 

^ In the meantime, the knights appointed by King 
James VII., 29th May 1687, were as follow, exclusive of 
the King, who was declared Sovereign : — the Earl of 
Perth, Duke of Gordon, Marquis of Athole (Tullibar- 
dine?), Earl of Arran, Earls of Seaforth, Melfort, Dal- 
keith, Orrery, Mar, Loudon, Stair, Portmore, Duke of 
Atholl, and the Marquises of Annandale and Lothian. 

King George L, on the 17th February 1715, confirmed 
the statutes already signed by Queen Anne, with the 
addition of several more. '* Eays of glory '* were, by 
one of the latter, placed round the whole figure of 
St. Andrew (the badge); and although, previously, 
elections and installations had been dispensed with, His 
Majesty ordered that they should, in future, be observed, 
and at the same time, he also confirmed Queen Anne's 
adoption of Green, as the colour of the Order, instead of 
the previous " blue Tabby (?) watered ribband " of her 
predecessor. There were then (1715) thirteen knights, 
including the Sovereign. 

The Order subsequently received additional statutes, 
at the following periods :— 17th July 1717, 8th May 1827, 
and 14th August 1883 ; and now consists of the Sovereign 
and sixteen* knights, exclusive of Princes of the Blood 
Royal. 

According to the " Peerage " of 1881, the Officers of 
the Order are, the Dean, E^v. Dr. Macleod ; Secretary, 
Major Eichardson ; Lyon King of Arms, G. Burnett, Esq. ; 
and Usher of the Green Eod, F. P. Bound, Esq., etc. 

The forms and ceremonies of the Order are purely 
conventional, and were obnoxious to the Scotch Presby- 
terians, who regarded them, and, indeed, the very 
revival of the Order by James II. or VIL, as another 
indirect attempt by that monarch, to restore the influence 
of the Papacy, which had, from the earliest times, been 
the special patron of the Chivalric Orders. In conse- 
quence, the Chapel of the Knights at Holyrood was 
reduced to a ruin. But time and the diffusion of 
knowledge have brought about a better feeling ; and the 
severe " northerner " has, as a rule, gradually come to 
regard such things, from a purely secular point of view, 
and even to applaud their sestheticism. The chapters 
of the Order, are held with some pomp and ceremony ; 
but, beyond wearing the badges peculiar to them, the 
Officers of the Order dispense with the costume — "a 
green satin mantle, lined white, and having the Cross of 

♦ When an ordinary knight receives the Garter, an has ooeaRionally 
happened, it has been the custom for him to resign the Thistle. 



St. Andrew embroidered on the left side.'' The " badges " 
of the Secretary and King of Arms, it may be observed, 
are similar. They are surmounted by the imperial 
crown, and suspended, either from a green ribbon, or 
from the gold collar representing the Thistle alternately 
between two pens in saltire — the latter, in the Usher'g 
collar, being represented by nw sprigs. 

The Habit of the Order consists of a dark green yelvet 
mantle ; surcoat and trunk hose of cloth of Bilver, with 
green ribbons ; pearl-coloured stockings and white shoes, 
with garters and strings of green and silver. The 
Bddffe is of enameled gold, and represents St. Andrew, 
standing on a green mound, in a green gown and purple 
surcoat, bearing his cross, in white enamel, before him, 
the whole surrounded by eight principal closters of 
golden rays. The Jewel is similar to the Badge, but is 
a medallion enclosed in an oval astragal, encircled by 
the Motto of the Order, ^^ Nemo me impune Lacesfit,*' 
The CoUttr is of enameled gold, and consists of a thUUfi 
between its two leaves, alternating with sprigs of ru^ 
interlaced, in saltire, the former being the ancient 
badge of the Scota, and the latter that (according to 
tradition) of the Piets, and emblematic of loyalty, 
because supposed to have been an antidote against 
poison (treason). 

The Collar of the Thistle is the proper regimental 
badge of that famous old regiment, '' The Boyal Seois/' 
but, for some unexplained reason, it does not appear 
upon any of the appointments of the corps. 

The Star consists of St. Andrew's Cross of silver 
embroidery, with rays issuing from the angles of the 
Cross. In the centre — encircled by a green fillet in* 
scribed in gold with the Motto of the Order — on a 
golden field — the Thistle proper, heightened with gold. 
It is worn on the left side. 

This Star appears on the appointments of the Royal 
Scots, the Boyal Scots Fusiliers, etc. 

Lastly, the Rihhon (to which the Jewel is attached 
when the Collar and Badge are not worn) is green ; and 
the Festival of the Order is held on St. Andrew's Day. 

The Order at present comprises : — 

The Sovereign — the Queen. 

H.B H. the Prince of Wales. 

H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

H.B.H. the Duke of Connaught and Stratheam. 

H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Earl of Mansfield, Duke of Argyll, Lord Napier, 

Earl of Stair, Duke of Athole, Earl of Southesk, Earl 

of Minto, Marquis of Lome, Lord Colville of Cnlross, 

Marquis of Bute, Duke of Buccleugh, Duke of Hamilton 

and Brandon, Marquis of Lothian, Duke of Montrose, 

Earl of Fife, Earl of Dalhousie. 
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ANCONA AND ITS CITIZENS IN 1859. DURING THE FRANCO-ITALIAN AND 
AUSTRIAN WAR. 



B» ADMIRAL H, F. WINNINfiTON-INGRAM. 



OUNTCAVOUB, Italy's eminent patriot 
and far-Beeing Btatesman, adopted a 
wise policy when he persuaded Hie Sar- 
dinian Majesty, King Victor Emmanuel, 
and the Piedmont Chamber of Deputies 
to afford material aid to France and 
England in their endeavour to crush 
Russian aggressions in the Black Sea, by the destruction 
of that nation's great arsenal at Sebaetopol during the 
year 1854-55. From the landing of General Delia 
Marmora's Corps d'Armee of 18,000 men in the Crimea 
may be dated the resuscitation and the eventual unifica- 
tion of Italy, as also the advancement to its present h igh 
place among European nations. 

These beneficial results did not follow immediately on 
the close of the Russian campaign, nevertheless they 
continued to fructify as time progressed. What ideas 
were exchanged and what arrangements proposed by the 
Governments of France and Italy between the years 
1856 and 1859 are but imperfectly known to the world 
at large, but, there is every reason to believe, no miscon- 
ception existed as to the " pound of Hesh " required from 
the latter country for French aid in expelling the 
Austrian from Lombardy, Venice, and other portions ot 
the Peninsula where he had gained a footing. In fact, 
Cavoiir and the " silent man of the Tuileries " were in 
perfect accord on this subject, and doubtless, had the 
French Emperor carried out his share of the programme 
and freed Venice, few murmurs would have been heard 
when Nice and Savoy were ceded to France. It suited 
Louis Napoleon's purposes well — after a little time had 
elapsed^ — to again engage in a strife that would prove 
profitable to the French nation. These people had not 
been over well pleased at the enormous expenditure of 
blood and treasure in the Russian war, without receiving 
any adequate return when peace was made. 

Ugly comparisons were being drawn between the 
tactics of the first Napoleon — who always made a 
Niiccessful war to pay at the expense of the defeated — and 
till! HhulHe out of the Crimea, upon terms as little 
injurious to the Czar's Empire as possible, by the great 
mnu'i* ritiphciW, their then Emperor. 

Till: {''niitcli troops had, indeed, covered themselves 
witli ({lory wlitin in 1856 they stormed and carried tlie 
MMlulcffT, and it tthone all the brighter for an English 
rii^HllMi at thit Itfrdan on the same day, owing to the 



assault not being properly supported; and here I cannot 
refrain from relating an ioteresting anecdote oonneeted 
with this failure. It was related to me by a quondam 
neighbour in retirement, who, now a Colonel, was then a 
gallant subaltern of the famous iK)th, and shared the 
perils and defeat of that bloody tight with his comrades 
of the 97th and other regiments. It seema they were 
successful in entering the work by the aid of Sir William 
Peel, scaling ladders planted by blue jackets serving 
ashore. These fine fellows rushed from the advanced . 
trenches to the rampart ditch under a heavy cannonades 
from the Russian guns. The storming party thei^ 
mounted the breach and found, at first, little oppoeitioiE^ 
from the enemy, so they pushed on, but were soon mek 
by advancing Russians, who poured a murderous fire o™ m-^ 
musketry upon them, and this struck down our brav ^ 
soldiers like nine-pins. 

Here Colonel Hancock and Major Welsford of the 97tt:rrzfc , 
with many other officers and men, met their fate. ^Kl^^ 
friend, as yet, remained unscathed, so he went forwa^K;.j-<] 
to try and stay the foe, supposing himself well back^^^^ 
up by his following. However, when on ueariog t^fe=B.« 
enemy he looked round for support, he found it only i_n 
the person of an Irish corporal belonging to bis o^^^n 
company, who, in tones of remonstrance, exclaimu m "M ■. 
" Begorra ! is it loikely sor that you and oi can take fc "^~i e 
Redan ? ' 

There was little time for farther expostulation, as t^- ^Bie 
Russians came on at the double, and after shooting t^- "^Bie 
subaltern through the body, literally pitchforked hi_ :^^b*< 
as it were, into the ditch, from which, above the d^^ ^^*" 
and dying, he crawled up to the glacis, and there i^"— "^ 
his ankle-bone smashed with another bullet, bat mana^^^S^ 
to attract attention from the allied trenches and ^^-■-^*^ 
brought in. 

This officer afterwards served as a Captain in 
same distinguished regiment, in India, during the mntS- 
of 1857. He was present at the first relief of 
Residency at Lucknow, and afterwards fought nn< 
Sir Colin Campbell at the final captore of that ci- 
when the dashing General Neil, as also the mtit^-^-^^' 
brother, Colonel Ingram, of the 97th Regiment, who , 

this time commanded a brigade in General Fran. J*"^^ 
column, and many another officer and man, nobly ^•^^^ 
at duty's call. 

My gallant friend, modest as he is brave, remains ^P" 
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were not to salute the Papal flag as they would do if 
at the outer anchorage. The reason assigned for this 
rule was the damage that would inevitably accrue to 
the citizen's windows by the concussions. 

I was surprised to find the Vice-Consul a young, 
handsome, and full-blooded Roman instead of a coun- 
tryman of mine own. His parents lived at the Papal 
capital, and moved in the best circles there. The 
mystery that seemed to surround his appointment as 
representative of British majesty and administrator of 
English law, was cleared up on my being told the 
history of his previous life by a mutual friend. 

**A few years back Bome had been visited by an 
English family of high social rank, and stated to have 
been related to our then great Minister of the day, 

Lord P . One of the party, a young lady of a 

certain age, had been attracted by the good looks of the 

youth G , and regarded him with favour. Papa 

G was not slow in seeing the advantages to be 

obtained for his son if a marriage between him and the 
lady could be brought about ; and, without consulting 
the young man's own feelings in the matter, made the 
necessary proposal. It was accepted, and the wedding 
shortly took place, only to prove the old adage that a 
horse may be brought to the water, but that he cannot 
be made to drink against his will ! In fact, the love 
and the money were all with the lady, and the youth, 
without reciprocating the former, made as free as he 
could with the latter. Aifairs did not remain long in 
this state, as the wife, becoming disenchanted on a 
closer intimacy with the Italian, her friends offered 
him terms of separation, one being the British Vice- 
Consulship at Ancona." 

Such was the story told to me, but I cannot vouch 
for its being true. 

I found G a clever and agreeable official. His 

companionship was also pleasant, although our social 
ideas, from the difference in our national education, 
did not always correspond. He accompanied me, 
the day after the arrival of the Anjusy when I went 
to pay my respects to the Pope's legate who repre- 
sented His Holiness in Ancona, then part of the Papal 
States. 

May the 24th being our gracious Queen's birthday, 1 
had sent a lieutenant the previous afternoon, as is cus- 
tomary, to inform the foreign men-of-war of my inten- 
tion to dress the Arrms with flags in honour of the 
occasion, and received a reply from the captain of the 
Austrian war-steamer, at anchor near me, that he 
should be happy to do likewise. It was, therefore, with 
some surprise I found myself awakened at early morn- 
ing by a message from that officer regretting his in- 
ability to pay the usual honours to the day, as he had 
intended, in consequence of receiving instructions from 
his superior, the General in command of the Austrian 



troops, not to do so, as I had neglected calling upon 
him to report the arrival of the Argun. 

I gave the messenger to understand — but, of course, 
not in exactly the following words — that there could 
not possibly be two kings of Brentford ; and as I found 
the Papal flag flying over all the forts and citadel of 
Ancona, I had paid my official visit to the Pope's 
representative, with a reserved intention of passing the 
same compliment, in a less formal manner, to the 
Austrian General; but, owing to his present uncoorteous 
act, I should not now carry out my original idea, but 
report the circumstances to my naval and diplomatic 
chieftains at Malta and Florence. 

As it so happened, the delegado, or legate, returned 
my \\mi on the 24th, and was received on board with 
manned yards and a guard of honour of our marine 
detachment. This must have been gall and wormwood 
to the General, whom I observed that evening scowling 
at me from a box in the opera-house exactly opposite 
to one I had taken for myself and officers, and where 
we appeared in full uniform, and accompanied by Vice- 
Consul G , to show the deep respect we ourselves 

felt for Her Majesty's natal day. 

The Austrian troops were busily engaged in throwing 
up defensive works on all the heights around the city, 
in expectation of an attack from a division of the French 
army that had been placed under the command of 
Prince Napoleon (otherwise known as Plon-plon), and 
who was directing its march for the Adriatic seaboard 
to turn the left of the enemy's positions, whilst his 
cousin, the Emperor, with his Italian allies, attacked 
them in front, and worried their right rear with Gari- 
baldi's Cacciatori delle Alpi. 

The Prince, however, had no intention of laying siege 
to Ancona, when he could neutralize the 10,000 soldiers 
there by passing by the place, and cutting off their 
retreat. By this strategy he would prevent them join- 
ing their comrades in the north, and this, no doubt, he 
would have successfully accomplished, had not the 
victory of Magenta opened the gates of Milan to the 
combined forces, and caused the Austrians to fall back 
on the line of the Mincio, where they concentrated their 
army for the final struggle, and called in all outlying 
garrisons. 

The care of British interests in Ancona was not a 
very onerous duty, and my instructions hardly men- 
tioned them, as they were, in reality, confined to the 
persons and property of three or four English residents. 
The principal of these was a Government timber mer- 
chant, whose daughter had married Count Fasioli, and 
thus became Contessa Fasioli (nata Coomber) and 
Mayoress of the City. Both she and her husband were 
strong partizans of Victor Emmanuel, and tried their 
utmost to force my neutrality, when time brought a 
revolution at Ancona in his favour. 
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The Kronprinzi'mn Krskeriogiv Stephanie is in all 
reepects a typical, if aomewhat small, specimen of the 
modem war-ship. 

The Kronprinz Erzkerzofi Rudolf viaa launched on 6th 
July last from the Imperial Arsenal at Pola, in the 
presence of the Emperor of Austria The bull is con- 
structed, like that of the KnmpHnzeasin Erzherzofjin 
Stephanif, of native steel of the beat quality, and is 
divided into a large number of vaterti|;ht compart- 
ments by longitudinal and transverse bulkheads This 
sub-division of the hull, together with the network of 
pipes for draining the compartments, renders the vessel 
almost unsinkable. The Krimprim Erzhe.rzoq Rtulolf is 
built on the central redoubt system, and her armour 
is so arranged that a maximum of defensive power is 
obtained with a minimum of weight in metal. Above 
the central redoubt, which is protected by compound 
plates of 305 mm. in thickness, rise two barbette 
turrets. The hydraulic engines for working the guns, 
for the transport of ammunition, and for manoeuvring 
the steering gear, are protected by armour. An armoured 
deck of 67 -mm. plates extends the whole length of the 
ship below the water-line, and gives great solidity to 
the ram. Above this deck, and along the unarmoored 
sides of the ship, runs a belt of cork 1 m. in thickness. 
The pumps of the vessel have a capacity of 2,000 tons 
— nearly one-third of the displacement — -per hour. 

The chief dimensions of the vessel are as follow : 
length on the water-line 94'4 metres ; beam 19'2 
metres; draught forward, 6*78 metres; draught aft, 
7'd2 metres; displacement 6,867 tons. The armament 
of the vessel consists pnincipally of three 30'5-cm. 
Krupp breechloading guns, mounted on Armstrong 
hydraulic carriages. Their ballistic qualities are the 
same as those of the Kronpnmesain Erzherzogin Ste]>kanie 
mentioned above. The forward barbette turret, extend- 
ing the whole breadth of the ship provides accommo- 
dation for two of these guns. The third is mounted in 
the aft turret. The vessel carries, in addition, six 
12-cm. Krupp guns of 85 calibres in length, in an 
armoured battery placed between the turrets. The 



weight of tube in these guns is 3*5 tons, that of the 
projectile 26 kg., and of the charge of powder 15 kg. 
The bursting charge is 1"4 kg., the initial velocity 610 
m., the maximum range 12 km. There are, in addition, 
two 7-cm. Uchatius steel-bronze breech-loading guns, and 
11 quick-firing guns placed along the sides of the ship, 
and on the military masts. The vessel is moreover 
provided with a large number of torpedo-launching 
tubes placed in various positions. 

The exterior and interior illumination of the Kron- 
prinz Erzherznij RvAolf is effected by means of four 
Gramme and Edison machines driven by three inde- 
pendent engines. The dynamos fumisli two arc lights 
of 20,000 candle-power, which may be united in a single 
light equivalent to 40,000 candles. Another transport- 
able dynamo engine furnishes an arc light of 3,000 
candle-power. The interior is illuminated by 150 incan- 
descent lamps of eight to ten candles each. As in the 
Kronprinzesain Erzherzogin StepJianie, night- signalling 
will be performed by Sellner's electric system. 

The motive engines, which work twin screws, were 
built by the Stabilimento tecnico triestino on the double 
cylinder compound principle. Their principal dimen- 
sions are : diameter of high-pressure cylinder 1,450 
mm. ; of low pressure cylinder 2,540 mm. ; stroke of 
pistons 1,150 mm. The two cylindrical surface con- 
densers have a condensing area of 1,160 square metres, 
and the necessary water is furnished by two centrifugal 
pumps driven by independent engines. Forced draught 
is obtained by means of eight large ventilators pro- 
vided with special motors. With ordinary draught the 
engines indicate 6,600 h.p., with forced draught, 7,500 
h.p., giving, in the latter case, a speed of sixteen nautical 
miles per hour. 

The launch of these two vessels, together with the 
speeches made, and toasts drunk on the occasion, has 
once more awakened the interest of the Austrian public 
in the welfare of their navy. Whether this solicitude 
is permanent, or, as is more probably the case, tempo- 
rary, time alone can show. 

Karl von Ausland. 
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sober and temperate in his habits, and the good shots 
of a company are seldom the worthless characters. 

Infantry Offensive Tactics, 

Infantry should be able to march and wheel in line, 
and in column, form fours and squares if necessary, 
and skirmish without losing direction, over almost any 
sort of country ; besides these tactical manoeuvres, it 
is generally acknowledged that some fixed method of 
attack formation is required, although none has yet 
been established which inexperienced troops thoroughly 
believe in. 

Attack Formations. 

The writer had hoped to have furnished a comparison 
of formation of units, and modes of attack, as at present 
practised by the Austrian, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and English armies; but after considerable 
research, and taking into consideration that important 
changes are now taking place, not only in our own army 
(where the composition of a brigade has been recently 
fixed by a high authority as being four, not three, 
battalions), but on the Continent, and especially in 
Germany, he has decided to wait a little longer. With 
the Field Exercise to refer to, it is needless to describe 
the English mode of attack, though it might be inte- 
resting to compare it in all its details with those of 
other countries. In Germany, as in England, a new 
method of attack is now being experimented on. 

Fresh regulations for infantry attack have been 
issued to the French army this year. They are com- 
plicated, and hardly seem likely to be effective.'^' The 
English attack formation resembles very closely that 
adopted by the Prussians during the latter half of the 
Franco-German war. The experience of a more recent 
campaign, where the combatants were more equally 
matched, has led to many modifications of it, and the 
Germans have recognized the impossibility of delaying, 
for any consideration, the forward movement of batta- 
lions when once they have been committed to the 
attack on a position. To reach a spot near enough to 
develop the utmost amount of fire action is very 
desirable in theory, but in practice it has been found 
utterly hoi)eless to halt within short or even medium 
range of resolutely defended intrencliments. 

General Skobeleflf, a commander of great ability and 
courage, who never failed to carry any intrenchments 
he attacked, and the most experienced authority on this 
subject, decided that the final assault on an intrenched 
position in a shoulder-to-shoulder formation owing to 
the increased accuracy of the fire of the defence was no 

• For a full description of the new French method of attack, the 
reader is referred to a book entitled Vkcole Batmllontn Tableaux Synop- 
ttqueSf by L. Samoiu, Paris 1887, and to a good description of it, with 
illustrative plates, which appeared in the Broad xirroiv of Febniary I9th. 
1887. 



longer feasible in 1877. It has been recorded as his 
opinion, that the only formation in which troops can be 
expected to carry resolutely defended earthworks is in 
successive lines of skirmishers, pressed on one after the 
other at all hazards, and this is the principle of the 
present German system of attack. Lieutenant Greene 
thus describes the two direct front assaults made by 
Skobeleffs troops at Plevna, September 11th, 1877, and 
in rear of Shipka, January 8th, 1878 : — 

" The troops were formed under shelter, between 
2,000 and 3,000 yards from the Turkish lines, in batta- 
lion masses (double colunm of half companies on the 
centre). In the beginning of the action, the rifle com- 
pany of each battalion was sent forward as a thin line 
of skirmishers, and one platoon (quarter company) in 
column of half platoon behind the line, at a distance of 
not more than 50 paces, and constantly replacing its 
losses. About 200 paces behind the skirmishers came 
the first battalion, which moved forward in line, not 
touching elbows, but with intervals of about two paces 
(or less) between the men — a strong skirmish line, in 
fact — each company having three- fourths of its strength 
in line, and one-fourth just behind it, in platoon column, 
to replace its losses. The men moved forward, pre- 
serving a general alignment, but each man taking 
advantage of any shelter that lay in his path, and firing 
from behind it, and then moving forward again. 
Another battalion followed in precisely the same order, 
at a distance of about 300 paces, so that the men could 
feel that there were supports coming behind them. 

" The remaining battalion of the regiment was held in 
hand by the division commander until the fight deve- 
loped itself, and it could be seen where the most 
resistance was met, whether the enemy was bringing 
any troops on the flanks, &c. ; the battalion was then 
directed on the point where it was most needed. 

*' The regiments on either side were sent forward in the 
same manner. 

'' Meanwhile the reserve regiment of the division (a 
Bussian regiment is three or four battalions, according 
to whether it is a line or a rifle regiment), always under 
the control of the division commander, was kept under 
shelter as near as possilbe to the line ; as the troops 
already engaged, which had now merged into two lines 
(and at points where the resistance was greatest into 
one), began to move slowly, to halt, to waver, the 
reserve regiment, or a portion of it, was sent forward 
rapidly to the point where the fighting was hottest." 

Whatever the actual formations may be, the object 
of all attacks must be to get up to, and capture, a posi- 
tion held by an enemy, presumably intrenched, and 
belching forth tire from the comparative safety of their 
earthworks. When it is remembered that the accu- 
rately aimed infantry fire of the defence extends under 
favourable circumstances to 1700 yards, and that the 
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to attack in ; so much depends upon the gi*ound and on 
the character of the enemy and his dispositions. 

The ground over which a charge is imminent should be 
reconnoitred, and for this purpose cavalry should always, 
when moving over unknown ground, be preceded by 
ground scouts, and its front and flanks secured by 
reconnoitring groups. 

The best general formation for cavalry to charge in is 
line, followed on the flanks by a second line (called 
supports), consisting of squadrons echeloned at least 
200 yards behind each other. The supporting squadrons, 
whether in line or in echelon, should lie from 50 to 100 
yards from the outside flank of the first line. No charge 
should ever be delivered without a reserve, varying in 
strength from one half to two- thirds of the force 
employed, placed about 400 yards from the charging 
squadrons and echeloned on/ them, usually on the 
protected flank. 

Every charge of cavalry versus cavalry consists of a 
series of operations directed against each other's flanks, 
and resolves itself into a melee in which both sides 
become mixed up. 

When at its height the skilful introduction into the 
combat of a fresh body of formed squadrons on one side 
or the other, will quickly decide the issue; hence the 
absolute necessity for a reserve, (1) to meet fresh attacks, 
(2) to confirm and follow up success, (3) in the event of 
a sudden overthrow to protect the retreat of beaten 
squadrons, or possibly, to achieve success after their 
failure, a feat often rendered possible by the disorgani- 
zation of the victors, if their reserves are not up. The 
reserve in cavalry charges, as in infantry attacks, must 
be handled so as to be up just before the fighting 
squadrons or line begin to waver. If it only arrives 
when the first line is already in retreat it is too late, the 
attack has failed through being made with only a portion 
instead of the whole available force at the disposal of 
the commander, and a new attack has to be made over 
the same ground scattered over with the dead and 
wounded of the previous failure. This has a demorali- 
zing effect and shows bad direction in its worst form. 

Rules for the Employment of Cavalry on the Field of Battle, 

I. Never await an attack, either advance to meet it or 
retire. 

IF. Never attack infantry, unless demoralized, sur- 
prised, run out of ammunition, or when a 
necessarv sacrifice has to be made. 

III. Never charge without supports and a reserve. 

IV. In order to take advantage of cover and ground, 

manoeuvre in column out of rifle-range of , the 
enemy. 



V. Attack cavalry escorts of artillery simultaneously 
with the guns. Charge the former in line and 
the latter in open order, and endeavour to 
attack both in flank, if possible in rear. 
YI. Increase the pace gradually from a brisk trot till 
full gallop is attained about 50 yards from the 
enemy, and so regulate it as not to sacrifice 
cohesion and the mutual support of squadrons 
acting in concert. 
VII. Bemember that just after even a successful 
charge, squadrons issuing from a m^lee are 
very liable to be worsted by a body of fresh 
troops in compact order launched against them. 
VIII. If cavalry is called upon to charge infantry, the 
best formation is successive lines of squadrons 
with intervals of not less than twelve yards 
between the squadrons. The distance between 
the lines must be regulated by the commanders, 
who should endeavour to charge " home " the 
moment they see an opening, after the first 
line has fallen back through the intervals if it 
has been repulsed. If the first line has broken 
through, the second line should charge at once 
obliquely before the enemy has closed up again. 
In open ground against infantry the gallop 
must commence sooner than against cavalry, to 
avoid the volleys taking effect. 

IX. Always remember that the flanks of cavalry 
are particularly vulnerable ; therefore seek those 
of the enemy, and protect your own. This is 
best done by having squadrons in support on 
the exposed flank or flanks. 

X. There are five conditions essential to a well-executed 

charge. 

1. Open ground free from obstacles. 

2. Opportunity. 

3. Speed. 

4. Cohesion. 

5. A reserve ready to be thrown into the 

fight just before its own squadrons 
begin to waver, or just after the enemy 
begin to look over their shoulders. 

XI. In large bodies no manoeuvres should take place 

within 500 yards of the enemy. 
XII. The commander of the reserve should not put 
his whole force " at one time *' into the melee, 
unless absolutely certain that the enemy has 
charged with his last reserves. 

Latest Cavalry Drill Book Formation (Vide Pates 
II. and III.) 

H. B. G. 
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object of the following article U to 
lace before those interested in the 
latter a plain statement of the claims 
r the King'a Bojal Rifles, and of the 
lifle Brigade, to be considered the 
enior or oldest corps of British rifle- 
men. 
It may be suggested by some that it is unneces- 
sary to enter into such a discussion, on the grounds 
that the matter is beyond dispute. It is, however, 
a fact that considerable doubt does exiitt on the 
question amongst many people, with the result that it 
is common to hear the most decided opinions expressed, 
both on one side and on the other. Now, as long as 
statements regarding the seniority of either regiment as 
riflemen were made in a casual and irresponsible 
manner, it was obviously not worth while to take any 
serions notice of them ; when, however, such statements 
were reproduced in books, some of which, at any rate, 
may almost be viewed as records of the regiments, it 
was time that such a matter should be thoroughly 
investigated, and the rights of the case definitely 
ascertained. 

We allude especially to the late General Bigaud's 
excellent little book, Celer et Avdax, or history of the 
5th Battalion of the 60th, published in 1879, and which 
may be fairly taken as setting forth in the most exphcit 
manneir the particular circumstances upon which those 
who believe in the seniority of the King's Royal Rifles, 
as a rifle corps, base their opinions. General Rigaud, 
in describing the raising of this 5th Battalion, states, 
" The Batti^on thus formed was the original of those 
battalions now so veil known and so distinguished, in 
every sense of the word, as ' riflemen.' ... In this par- 
ticular they claim priority, in time, to all other battalions 
in the British Army." The facts of the formation of 
this battalion are undisputed ; it is equally indisputable 
that it WBB formed some two years before the " Corps of 
Riflemen " (as the Rifle Brigade was first called) was 
raised. It remains, therefore, to be proved whether the 
raising of this 5th Battalion of the 60th as riflemen 
does, or does not, justify the claim of the King's Royal 
Rifles to be considered as the senior or original British 
Bifle Corps. 

Before proceeding further with our investigations, we 
take this opportunity of earnestly disclaiming any in- 
tention of saying aught to wound the susceptibilities 



of anybody. Our task is simply to make a careful 
historical research, and we trust that, in doing 
so. anything we may find necessary to chronicle in 
order to establish a doubtful point at issue, may be 
viewed by both sides as a mere matter of ancient his- 
tory. Of one thing we feel confident, and that is, that 
it would be altogether beyond tbe powers of anyone to 
cause an estrsjigement between two corps, which, what- 
ever may be their individual claims to be considered the 
original rifle corps in the British service, are un- 
doubtedly the two original rifle regiments who have for 
many a day stood together, and held their own against 
all and every attempt to be " levelled down '* by suc- 
cessive War Ministers et hoc yenus oiiine, who apparently 
spend their existence in devising puerile methods to 
crush the ancient pride of the " greenjaekets," by de- 
priving them of their well-earned distinctions, and 
cramming a hard and unsightly " PickeUtauhe " on their 
gallant heads. 

The early histories of the two corps are so essentially 
different, that it will hardly surprise our readers to find 
that tbe greater portion of our researches are taken up 
with tracing the eventful and chequered career of the 
60th, commencing as it does in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and involving many important and 
widely divergent points, which are woven in, so to 
speak, with the general history of England during some 
seventy years. On the other hand, beyond the record of 
its first formation, the career of the Rifle Brigade does not 
necessitate the introduction of any historical researches, 
and as it was raised in the usual manner, and in com- 
paratively recent times, the main facts of its origin and 
formation are easily recorded, and, in fact, have never 
been called into question. 

Taking as our starting point, as we have already 
said, this fact of the raising of the 5th Battalion of the 
60th, two years before the formation of the Rifle 
Brigade, it is evident that if the two regiments can 
produce equal claims to be looked upon as British 
regiments in the common acceptation of tbe term, the 
60th will have gone a long way towards establishing 
its claim to seniority. 

Here then lies the essence of the whole question, for 
the advocates of the seniority of the Rifle Brigade 
insist that it was the first, original, and consequently 
senior corps of British riflemen, and that this 5th 
Battalion of the 60th, whii;h General Rigaud avers to 
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foreigners who are now in His Majeaty's pay, or other 
foreignera who shall voluntarily enter ancb regiment," 
... to serve in any country or place out op Great 
Britain. Section 2, adds that all foreign officera who 
receive Ilin Majesty's Commission shall be enabled to 
serve and receive pay in the said regiment. 

We have quoted this laat Act somewhat in ex/enso, as 
it should be noted that a decided step in advance ia 
made in it, whereby theae new battalions of the 60th 
Regiment were empowered to enlist men — no longer for 
service in America only — but for service in any country 
out of Great Britain. Thus we see the Regiment at 
last commencing to lose its original composition of a 



local nnd colonial corps and assuming more the pro- 
perties of a foreign legion. It bad already become the 
latter lif fucto, but only in times of great national emer- 
gency, sucb as tbe Irish Rebellion of '98 and the Penin- 
sular War. .\ portion of it now became one rfc jure. 

In 1619, the 8th battalion was formed at Lisbon out 
of a " piovuicial " corps: the !)th and 10th battalions 
were apparently never formed.* 

Lastly in 1818 an Act (57 Geo. III. c. 12) was passed 
giving power to tbe 60th Royal .\.meriGan Regiment to 
be employed ^or any part thereof) in any country or 
place oat of Great Britain, thereby extending the priu- 

* H'gimfmial Virtmielr. pp. 3, :!S. 



ciple of liability to general foreign service to the whole 
Regiment. 

We believe that the foregoing quotations from the 
various Acts of Parliament cited will eatabliah conclu< 
sively the fact, that it was unlawful for the 60th Regi- 
ment to be employed in Great Britain up to and later 
than 1818. 

Glode, in hia valuable work on the Military Force* of 
the Crown, gives a very good insight into the principles 
involved by the enlistment of foreigners into the British 
service, and their employment in the United Kingdom. 
Thus in bis notes " on the Employment of Foreign 
Soldiers," we find the following: — 

" The first Act directly aanctioning tbe employment of 
foreigners as part of the military forces of the Crown 
was 29 Geo. II. cap 5. The troops raised under it were 
for special service in America, and the preamble of the 
Act states the circumstances giving rise to their employ- 
ment, thus : ' that for the better defence of the 
(American) Colonies . . . .' A footnote adds, ' The 
regiment raised under this Act was subsequently 
numbered the " 60th Regiment " ; and by 38 Geo. III. 
c. 13, was increased by a 5tb Battalion of 1,000 men, 
who might be foreignera.' "" 

A study of tbe Army Liats of the years 179&-1818, 
and of the Monthly Pay Lists to be found at the Pablic 
Record Office will show conclusively that the officera 
and men of the Bth Battalion ivere foreignera, as 
indeed were the vast majority of the men of the other 
battalions. 

It is a common and erroneous belief that since 
"England" appears frequently in the records of the 
atationa of the 60tb, they could not have been at the 
time a colonial or foreign regiment. In the records of 
the regiment it appears that all of the first five bat- 
talions were in England at some time or other of their 
service, and that two of them were employed in Spain. 
Aa the fact of their being tbua employed waa clearly 
against the letter and spirit of the Acta of Parliameot 
raiaing them for service in America, and also against the 
Bill of Rights (whereby foreignera are prohibited from 
aerving in tbe United Kingdom), it will be intereating to 
investigate the several instances in question. 

Tbe eitraordinary amount of anxiety and jealousy 
evinced by Parliament at any attempt to employ foreign 
troops without its permission, or to bring them to the 
United Kingdom, is one of the most striking features of 
the relations between the Crown and the legislature in 
the eighteenth century. Thus, in 1775, when some 
Hessians (who were tlie electoral subjects of George III.) 
were sent to Gibraltar and Malta, Clode states that 
"both Houses severely canvassed this as an absolute 
infringement of tbe Bill of Rights. The Ministers stood 
on the prerogative rights of the Grown to employ troops 

* MH'ioTf ForTTt o/Hr Cmim. toI. ii.. .^.pppndix 4S1. 



HAIGHT & WOOD'S ELECTRIC ALLY-STBERED SUBMARINE BOAT. 

HE inventiona of Messrs. Haight& Wood 
apply to that class of torpedo-boat 
which ia controlled in its movementa 
from a point withont the boat, and 
connected with it by an electric con- 
ductor. The principal improvements 
consist in devices for submerging the 
boat to ensure its safety from projectiles ; in the means 
of keeping the boat on an even keel ; in the details of 
construction of the engine by which the boat is moved ; 
in safety appliances for handling the boat when charged ; 
and in the automatic device for mixing the chemicals 
used to heat and expand the gas employed as a motive 
power. 

In general outline the boat is circular as to cross- 
section, and it tapers towards the bow and stern on lines 
preferably curved from end to end of the boat, the ex- 
tremities being sharply pointed. The hull is made of any 
suitable material, iron, steel or copper, the latter being 
preferable. The interior of the boat is divided by bulk- 
heads into a number of compartments. The letter A in 
the accompanying illustrations denotes the bow compart- 
ment or magazine, which contains the explosive charge. 
B, the next chamber in order towards the stern of the '^■ 

boat, contains a local battery for firing the charge, the | 

safety device in the battery-circuit that prevents the '^ 

accidental firing of the charge, the valves for starting 
or stopping the engine, and the electrical devices for 
operating the valves. C, the next compartment, con- 
tains a gas heating and expanding chamber. D, the 
storage reservoir of compressed Uquified carbolic acid 
gas. E, another gas-heating and expanding chamber. 
F, the cable chamber, which contains the coil of insu- 
lated wire, by means of which the boat is held and 
guided from the tiring point. G, the next, contains the 
engine, the steering mechanism, and the electrical 
apparatus for controlling the movements of the rudder. 
The motive power used in this boat is a gas stored in 
liquid form under great pressure in the Hask or reservoir 
U'. The liquid is conducted thence by pipes through 
heating and expanding chambers to the engine G\ The 
latter drives the propeller G-, which is fast to the hollow 
shaft G^ This shaft extends beyond the stern of the 
boat in line with the axis. 

The special means for conducting the liquid from the 
reservoir to the expanding chamber, so as to prevent 
freezing, are briefly as follow : The liquid is conveyed 
from the flask D' by the pipe D- through the strainer d 
to the throttle-valve d', thence to the coil in the heating 
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pressed gas) into the end of the cylinder through the 
port j^, and this forces the piston Ji forward, moving 
the mdder J* to starboard by means of the connecting 
rod P, that is pivoted to one arm of the frame J* of 
the rudder post J^ This post is stepped in a shoe 
fast to the bottom of the boat, is widened in the 
shape of a frame to avoid the hollow shaft G^, and 
projects through the hull at an opening closely pro- 
tected against leakage by an ordinary packing bos 
vbich supports the rudder on the upper side of the 
boat. As soon as the valve ,;' is opened, the gas not 
only fills into the cylinder, but passes from it by 



Ga»-Reudlatik« Mbchanibm. 

means of the pipe H', that leads to the] bolt-tripping 
cylinders behind the fan of the lime tubes of the 
several gas-heating chambers ; and by its pressure at 
once draws the bolt and drops the lime. At a conve- 
nient point in the line of this pipe H^, is placed 3, 
cut-off valve H^, having an inlet and a passage to a 
pipe that is secmred in a socket in one side of the 
valve body, and branches right and left into pipes 
leading to the bolt-drawing cylinders on the several 
lime tubes. Within the valve body is a valve borue 
on a sliding-valve system that carries on the opposite 
end a piston holding between it and the bottom of 
the cylinder a coiled spring, which in its turn holds 
the outlet open, except when a great pressure is 
exerted on the outer end of the piston in the chamber. 
Into the latter is led the pipe IF from the "open" 
side of the piston in the throttle-operating cylinder I. 

By a movement of the key at the pole-changer, the 
current is broken and the armature is released, which 
allows the slide-valve of the steering cylinder to move 
to the central position under the pull of the spring/, 
so coiled about the extension of the valve stem ,/^ as 
to be compressed by the movement of the valve to 
either side. At the same time, the rudder is brought 
to a central position by the recoil of the spiral spring 
J'' coiled about the piston rod, and seated between a 
collar on the latter, and the cap on the tube projecting 



from the cylinder head ; while the piston is also 
returned to a central position in the cylinder. 

The arrangement by which the return of the valve 
and piston to the central position is ensured, is 
substantially the same in each structure. The valve 
stem / slides in a sleeve j* that also moves in a 
socket or bearing in the plug in the end wall of the 
body of the slide-valve chamber. This sleeve at one 
end abuts against a shoulder on the valve stem, ajid 
at the other end against a collar j', between which and 
another collar on the outer end of the valve-stem the 
spring f is seated. The spring will by this arrange- 
ment be compressed by a movement of the valve to 
either side, and the recoil of the spring will return it 
to the same central position from both sides alike. 
The piston in the steering cylinder ,1 is returned to a 
central position, and the rudder held at " steady," by 
a similar arrangement. 

The extent of play of the rudder is regulated by 
devices within the cylinder J. The [liston-rod extends 
a short distance through the piston. It bears two 
nuts movable on a thread cut on the piston-rod, and 
can be set and clamped at various distances from its 
face. A recess is cut in the back end of the cylinder 
large enough to admit the end of the piston-rod, but 
not the nuts ; and the distance the piston will move 
towards the back head is clearly determined by the 
position of the set nuts. A similar pair of set nuts 
is adjustable on the rod on the front side of the 
piston, and a corresponding recess is formed in the 
back of the front head of the cylinder. 



Stbebino Arbakorxbmtr. 

By moving a key so as to send a current in the 
reverse direction, the armature, valve, piston and con- 
nected parts will be so moved as to throw the mdder 
to port. Before this movement is effected, the arma- 
ture B* of the magnet B^ is so moved by a current 
sent through the wire B^ from the station, as to move 
the slide-valve i, which opens the throttle-valve D' in 
the supply-pipe D- from the reservoir to the heating 
chambers. This movement allows the gas from the 
upper part of the reservoir to pass in the tube H to 
the cylinder I, and through that into the tube H>, by 



OUR INDIAN MILITARY STATIONS. 



Bi JAMES C. DICKINSON, Retibed Staff- 



great Cantonment of Meerut was 
ae of the most extensive military 
nations in India at the time of the 
[utiny, and the head-quarters of the 
engal Artillery. It covered an area 
I Bome five miles in circumference, 
the space being divided by a great 
wall or esplanade, along which ran a deep nullah or 
ditch, cutting the station into two separate parallelo- 
grams, the one containing the European, the other the 
native force. The ruined wall of the town is extensive, 
enclosing a considerable space throughout, in which 
are scattered some good achitectural remains of mosques 
and pagodas. The cantonment of the British force 
stationed here is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two parts by a small branch of the Ealee 
Nuddee, over which are two handsome bridges, one 
built by the East India Company, and the other by 
the Begum Sumroo ; the Artillery barracks being to the 
right, the Dragoons to the left, and the Infantry in the 
centre. Between the barracks of the two last stood the 
English Church, the most important structure in every 
point of view ; a great plain or parade-ground stretch- 
ing out still farther to the northward. A long way off 
on the opposite side of the ditch were the Sepoy lines 
which lay t» the south of the cantonments. The inter- 
vening space was covered by a wilderness of bazaars, 
extending southwards in the direction of the town. 
With the exception of certain administrative changes, 
Meerut has few historical incidents to show during the 
early British period. But it has been rendered memor- 
able by the active part it took in the Mutiny of 1657 
being the place where the first outbreak occurred. 
Meerut is the station which was always understood and 
intended more especially to overawe and keep in check 
the great and populous city of Delhi, the former capital 
of the Mogul Empire, and the residence of its titular 
King, from which Meemt is only thirty-eight miles 
distant, by a straight, level, and capacious road. The 
unhealthiness of Delhi for Europeans had caused the 
British Government of India to leave that important 
and dangerous city garrisoned and kept in immediate 
control solely by a native force ; but it was assumed 
that, in ease of any political or religious movement 
there, the fidelity of these troops was a sufficient 



guarantee for the preservation of order ; or that in the 
event of further military demonstration being necessary 
the proximity and strength of Meerut answered for 
everything. Medical authorities consider the air of 
Meerut very healthy for Europeans, and the station 
was noted for the hospitality of its residents and varied 
social enjoyments. At one time there were no less 
than five theatres affording to the inhabitants and 
visitors the pleasure of dramatic performances, four of 
these Thespian establishments being supported by the 
privates of the several regiments. 

The action taken by the general in command of the 
Meerut Division and the brigadier in command of 
the Meerut station is unparalleled in military history as 
an instance of hesitancy and incapacity for command 
in times when promptitude and decision should be the 
characteristic attributes of a general. "The Fatal 
Falter " at Meerut, as it has been aptly termed by 
Dr. O'Callaghan in his vivid description of the mutiny 
of the native troops, was one which led to the massacres 
at Meerut, and the still more terrible episode of the 
siege of Delhi. 

The timidity and selfishness of the authorities at 
Meerut, prior to the fall of Delhi, ruled with fatal 
effect the military counsels at that station. The autho- 
rities, it will scarcely he believed, remained inactive for 
a fortnight after the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

The officers in command had more than sofQcient 
warning of the coming outbreak, as from the begm- 
ning of the year disquieting rumoura had been afloat 
amongst the native troops, and the greased cartridge 
fiction had spread widely through their ranks. In 
April, a trooper named Brigmohan informed his com- 
rades' that he had used the new cartridges, and that 
all the troops would have to do so shortly ; bat 
within a few days, Brigmohan's house was set on 
lire, and from that time acts of incendiarism became 
common. Before following the development of the 
Mutiny it may be well to consider the military ocou- 
pation in strength and numbers of Meerut, in the 
commencement of May 1867. I quote from Dr. 
O'Callaghan 's brochure. Scattered Ckapten on the 
Indian Mutiny. The books and records of the native 
regiments were all burned and destroyed during the 
massacre and conflagration with which the great Matin; 
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stayed some time in the lines of the 20th Native Infantry. 
"In no place was the story of the greased cartridges 
discussed with greater eagerness than at Meerut ; in no 
place was there a more disturbing belief that this was 
part of a great scheme for the defilement of the people.*' 
(Kaye). In the beginning of the fourth week of April 
the excitement, which for many weeks had been growing 
stronger and stronger, broke out into an act of open 
mutiny. Before describing what this mutiny was and 
what it led to, the reader should have some knowledge 
of Major-General Hewitt, who then commanded the 
Meerut division, and Colonel Carmichael Smyth, who 
commanded the 3rd Light Cavalry. 

General Hewitt is thus described by Dr. O'Callaghan : 
'* An officer totally unfit, both as regards mental capacity 
and physical vigour, for any command whatever. To 
show the state of affairs that ruled in our armies 
previous to and at the period in question, that, I believe, 
still exists, and most probaby will continue till the end 
of England's prosperity, I may mention that this officer 
had been nominated to the command of the Peshawur 
Division ; but that important position on our extreme 
North- Western frontier, and in the immediate front of 
Cabul and Central Asia, being considered to demand the 
presence and administration of a general officer of known 
ability and energy, Major-General Hewitt had been 
transferred from the remote and unhealthy valley at 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass, to the most desirable 
divisional command in the Upper Provinces of India, 
which was Meerut. He had been fifty years in the 
service and was approaching seventy years of age, 
corpulent and disqualified for energetic action, a hon 
mvant fond of the pleasures of the table ; and for the 
rest, hospitable, kind, and an excellent private character. 
It was not his fault that he was commanding at Meerut 
in May 1857 ; but it was a terrible misfortune to the 
Empire, and the cause of the darkest public and private 
calamities, which doubtless had been in a great measure, 
if not entirely, averted had the superb European force 
above detailed been in the directing grasp of a resolute, 
vigilant and energetic officer. Such a man with that 
body of troops in hand would have taken a terrible, 
\ictorious initiative ; and if his blow had not actually 
made the mutinous Bengal army hesitate and cower 
down, it would certainly have averted the massacres of 
Meerut and Delhi, and immensely have ameliorated our 
position in the inevitable conflict. Such, however, was 
not our destiny; and the Sepoys knew very well the 
man with whom they had to deal." 

Colonel Carmichael Smyth commanded the Third 
Regiment of Native Cavalry. He had graduated in the 
regiment, and had seen some service with it, but he 
had never earned the entire confidence of officers or 
men, and was considered a hard and unpopular officer. 
He was not wanting in intelligence or zeal, but he 



lacked temper and discretion, and the unquestionable 
honesty of his natui'e was of that querulous, irritable 
cast which makes a man often uncharitable and always 
unpopular. He had a quick eye for blots of every 
kind ; and, being much addicted to newspaper writing, 
seldom failed to make them known to the public. 
Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth that the 
Bengal ai*my was hovering on the brink of mutiny, and 
he had even written to the Commander-in-Chief to inform 
him of the dangerous state of the army. But when 
the general order went forth that the men were no 
longer to bite the cartridges. Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was one of which he should avail 
himself to allay the excitement in his own regiment, 
and he therefore held the parade of the skirmishers of 
his regiment on the 24th April. On the preceding 
evening, a report ran through cantonments that the 
troopers would refuse to touch the cartridges, and a 
fire which broke out in the evening boded disaster. In 
the course of the night the Colonel was informed that 
the men desired the postponement of the parade ; but, 
as he had heard that the whole army was going to 
mutiny, he felt that to yield to such a remonstrance 
would be a sin. The parade was held, and of ninety 
men to whom the ammunition was to have been served 
out, only five obeyed the orders of their officer, although 
he pointed out to them how the new regulations had 
been drawn up out of consideration for their scruples. 
They were dogged and obdurate, and would not touch 
the cartridges. He could only break up the parade, and 
order a court of inquiry to assemble. The court elicited 
the fact that, as at Umballah, genuine fear not of the 
cartridges, but of public opinion, had influenced the 
mutineers. 

A report of the proceedings was sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his orders were awaited. All 
this time nightly fires told of the evil passions which 
were working in the Sepoys' hearts, but few heeded the 
warning. Early in May a message came from the 
Commander-in-Chief ordering the mutineers to be tried 
by a Native General Court-Martial. The prisoners were 
then confined in an empty hospital, and a guard of 
their own regiment was placed over them. On the 6th 
May the Court commenced its sittings, and continued 
its proceedings the two following days. The prosecu- 
tion elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the whole case 
of military disobedience was so clear, that the trial, 
though it was protracted during three days, was little 
more than a grim formality. The Court, by a vote of 
fourteen members against one, found the eighty-five 
guilty, and sent them to imprisonment and hard labour 
for ten years. But with this there went forth a re- 
commendation to *' favourable consideration on account 
of the good character which the prisoners had hitherto 
borne.'' General Hewitt, in approving and confirming 
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the statement, and, taking bis wife and children with 
him, entered his carriage, and was driven to church. 
Bat, as he approached the church, his ears caught the 
sharp reports of volleying musketry; and, looking up, he 
saw clouds of smoke ascending from burning houses into 
the air. The woman had spoken the truth. In the 
church compound he met his colleague and other 
Christian people, with a look of anxious inquiry on their 
pale scared faces. Sounds and sights had greeted the 
church-goers on their way, which could not be misin- 
terpreted. It was the dread with which the Sepoys re- 
garded the movements of the Biiles, whose assemblage 
for church parade they interpreted as the signal for 
their own imprisonment, that precipitated an outbreak 
which, not having been definitely pre-arranged, might 
otherwise have been deferred till a later day. The 
8rd Cavalry were naturally the most excited of all. 
Eighty-five of their fellow-soldiers were groaning in 
prison. Sorrow and shame and indignation were strong 
within them for their comrades' sake, and terror for 
their own. Mr. C. I. Wilson, in his interesting Morad- 
abad Report, writes : '' The frail ones* taunts were heard 
far and wide, and the rest of the regiment was assailed 
with words like these :^ * Your brethren have been orna- 
mented with these anklets and incarcerated, and for 
what ? Because they would not swerve from their creed, 
and you, cowards as you are, sit still, indi£ferent to 
your fate. If you have an atom of manhood in you, go 
and release them.* And they believed that what they 
had seen on the day before was but a foreshadowing of 
a greater cruelty to come.*' What took place at Meerut 
on the night the mutiny broke out is taken from Dr. 
0*Callaghan*s work previously alluded to : — 

** About 5 o'clock in the evening the 3rd Light Cavalrj*, 
joined by the 20th Native Infantry, commenced the 
insurrection, mounting and arming suddenly, and the 
greater i)ortion of the latter regiment rushing from their 
own lines to those of the 11th Native Infantry, to do 
which they had to cross the parade-ground of the last- 
named corps. When they moved off for this puriK)se, a 
strong party of the cavalry, forming and drawing their 
swords, set off for the great jail to release their com- 
rades imprisoned the day before, and it was their ap- 
pearance, armed and furious, in the 'streets, and calling 
out to the i)opulace to rise against the English and the 
Christians, together with the musketry-fire that was 
now audible from cantonments, that served as the 
signal for the brutal populace of the bazaars, joined by 
their rustic companions, to commence the work of con- 
riagration and massacre. . . . The first evidence of the 
insurrection of the troops was, as I have stated, the 
signal for the assembleil inmiHh and murderers to burst 
from their rendezvous and their dens ; and so rapidly 
did they emerge upon the station, that in a few minutea 
they overflowed it, as it were, and occupied all the 



streets, bazaars, and roads from the native lines on the 
west, close up to the Artillery School of Instruction on 
the north-east, not venturing, however, far into the 
European infantry lines and officers' residences, which 
terminated their advance in that direction, and not ap- 
proaching the dragoon lines at all. Having flooded all 
this space, they then turned in separate bodies on the 
European houses and bungalows within its enceinte^ set 
fire to and plundered them, and massacred all the in- 
mates who were not so fortunate as to effect a narrow 
escape by flight or concealment. In this scene of con- 
flagration and butchery they revelled undisturbed for 
some hours, sparing no European life or property that 
came under their merciless hands, and being aided soon 
after the commencement of their bloody work by the 
enormous herd of felons who were released from the 
great jail when the delivery of the 3rd Light Cavalry 
troopers took place. This release and the jail-breaking 
were not, as is generally believed, primarily effected by 
the body of the 3rd Cavalry which started for that 
purpose at the commencement of the insurrection, but 
by the native infantry guard at the jail, who, faithful 
to their compact with their brother mutineers, promptly 
performed their assigned part in the revolt. . . . The 
officers of the native regiments were, for the most part, 
first made acquainted with the fact of disturbance 
and fighting having occurred in their lines, by the 
reports of their servants, the intelligence being imme- 
diately confirmed by the loud noise and sound of fire- 
arms proceeding from that direction. Most of the 
officers of the 8rd Light Cavalry* at once proceeded to 
the lines of their regiment, arming hastily, and ordering 
their horses to follow ; but I have never been able to 
discover that the officer commanding the corps repaired 
to his post, or was seen in the lines or amongst the 
men during the whole of that eventful evening and 
night ; and it would appear that Colonel Smyfh was so 
fortunate as to make an early escape into the protection 
of the European military quarter." The other officers 
who were early on the ground, did all in their power to 
restore order and hold their men to discipline and 
obedience, but the great migority of the regiment was 
in open mutiny. Three officers of the regiment ware 
murdered on that evening. 

The part of the aoth and 11th Regiments of Native 
Infantry was soon played. In the case of the former, 
the officers never saw a probability of restoring order 
from the first moment of the mutiny into which fhe 
cor[>3 biu^t unanimously, four of the officers being 
killed in the very commencement, and others wounded 
in escaping from the hopeless task of eheddiig the 
revolt. The officers of the 11th Native In&ntoy also 
repaired to the lines of their regiment. Colonel Finnfa 
Wing the first to moimt his horse and advance into tiie 
scene of uproar and confusion. Addressing flie'imtti- 
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posals of the Royal Engineers were not necessary, but 
in spite of all warnings, fresh works were undertaken, 
and instead of raising the targets a few feet from the 
ground, to stop the low shots from ricocheting (a matter 
of comparaiively small expense), a yawning pit was dug, 
measuring some eight feet in depth, in front of the 
targets, and gradually sloping up towards the firing 
points for about seventy yards — the simple navvying 
having involved an expenditure of many hundred 
pounds. The clay thus excavated has been built up 
into high walls encircling the two shorter ranges, and 
continued right down to the butt, so as to isolate each 
distance as far as possible, giving the whole the appear- 
ance of a substantial earthwork intended to stand a 
serious assault. With much blowing of trumpets this 
wonderful range was opened, but the Governor of the 
Prison objecting to the convicts being shot by stray 
bullets, it had to be suddenly closed again. 

In this state of confusion worse confounded Mr. 
Morris applied for an official competition of his safety 
range with those erected by the Eoyal Engineers. The 
trial came off before Viscount Wolseley, Lieut.-General 
Sir Arthur Herbert, and other officers of the Head- 
quarters Staff. Colonel Tongue, Commandant, and 
Major Salmond, D.A.A.G., of the Hythe School of 
Musketry, were present, together with Colonel Hamil- 
ton, Colonel Dawson- Scott, and Major Hurst, Royal 
Engineers. 

Experiments began with Mr. Morris's Safety Screen, 
at which Major-General Philip Smith and several 
picked marksmen of the Grenadier Guards fired some 
fifty shots at all possible angles, for the purpose of 
discovering any weak spots. In spite of every effort 
in this direction, no ricochet or other % dangerous 
deviations from the line of fire occurred. The screen 
answered perfectly the purpose for which it had been 
devised. Similar trials were afterwards made with 
the formidable-looking structures erected under the 
direction of the Royal Engineers. Major Salmond 
fired several shots without striking either of the 
deflecting plates. His tenth bullet, however, just 
grazed the edge of one, and passing over the bank in- 
tended to stop such missiles, ricocheted about a hundred 
yards in front of the firing point. Had the ground 
been hard this shot would probably have passed clear 
over the butt and created some alarm among those 
dwelling in the district beyond. Ricochets are to be 
specially guarded against as likely to do most harm, 
and the more costly structures evidently do not prevent 
their occurring. In the erections designed by the 
Royal Engineers the essence of Mr. Morris's invention 
has been adopted with its chief element of safety 
eliminated. For all purposes required, the Morris 
Safety Sheds, twenty of which can be erected for about 
£800, are more effective than the unsightly structures 



devised by the Royal Engineers, on which it is stated 
that £10,000 have been expended. This is amply 
demonstrated by the very practical experience which 
has been obtained from the shooting of volunteer 
recruits during the past two years on Volunteer ranges 
elsewhere where this system has been applied, and 
which ranges formerly were closed on account of bullets 
ricocheting away behind the butt. 

In rifle-shooting on open ranges, when the rifle is not 
properly aimed and sighted, the projectile may do serious 
damage by deviating laterally, or by passing over the 
butt, or ricochetting from the ground. The Morris 
safety screens provide against such danger by confining 
the projectile within safe limits. For this purpose 
several screens are interposed between the firing-station 
and the butt, having through them, in the proper line of 
trajectory, embrasures large enough to allow for a little 
deviation, either horizontally or vertically, but not for 
so much deviation as would permit the projectile to 
pass the butt. The embrasures are so arranged that the 
marksman can see about twenty feet of the butt on 
either side of the target and nine feet above. 

In order to lessen the risk of ricochetting the target 
and firing-station are raised several feet. The screens 
for long ranges have, besides the embrasures for the 
projectiles to pass through, other embrasures lower 
in the screens and in direct line of sight, and these are 
made sufficiently large to permit the marksman to see 
through them the whole of the butt. 

Description of Diugram. 

At the firing-point is a sloping platform marked out 
to suit each particular height of man, so that the 
marksman, whatever his stature, can always take on 
the platform such a position that his firearm is at the 
proper level. He should, when aiming, just see the 
bottom of the target and a white horizontal line, painted 
on the butt, eight feet above the target. Immediately 
in front of the platform is placed a screen (A) composed, 
on either side, of boards and filled up with shingle. 
The object of this screen is to at once stop any ballets 
fired accidentally, or through carelessness, in a very wide 
direction. 

A little further towards the target is placed a similar 
screen (B) with a turf bank in front of it. The bank 
receives the bullets which are fired very low, the result 
of " bobbing," &c., while the screen receives the wide 
shots which escape screen (A). Behind screen (B), and 
from the sides of the embrasure therein, slope long steel 
plates placed at a slight angle, and these deflect all high 
and wide bullets entering the embrasure, into the turf 
bank placed in front of ricochet chamber (C). 

The ricochet chamber has in front a shingle screen 
several yards in width. At the base of the embrasure 
in this screen is placed a steel plate under the proper 
trajectory of the bullet, and similar to that in screen 
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Breadth, extreme 48 ft. 2 in. 

Draft of water at load-line, mean . . Id ft. 

Displacement ' . 4,500 tonu. 

Complement of men .... 300. 
Battery— four 8-in. long breech-loaders in 

half-tnrrets ; eight 6-in. and two 5-in. 

on gun-deck. 

Indicated horse-power .... 6,000. 

Sea speed 14 knots. 

Capacity of coal-bunkers .... !I40 tons. 



length, 306 ft. 4in. ; draft of water, 21 ft. 3 in. ; displace- 
ment, 6,300 tons; withcapacity of GOol-bunkers, 600 tons. 
Her nominal horse-power is 5,800, working up to 6,600, 
and her speed is calculated at 17 knots. Her armament 
will consist of two 12-in. breech-loading guns, eche- 
loned on deck, as in diagram, and six 6-in. breech- 
loaders, with twenty-two of small calibre — including 
machine-guns. As a weapon of defence this vessel is 
belted similarly to the Lepanto and DuUio — the armour 
protecting the engines, boUers, and coal-bonka. In 




Pl.lN <>t FlUST-CLAhS AlHOU 



In pursuance of the plan for the reconstnietion of 
their navy, the American Government recently appointed 
a Commission to report on the designs submitted by 
" all-comers.' The competition was open to all nations, 
but only one design has been accepted, furnished by our 
own countrymen from Barrow, who have received 
4'3,000 for their drawings. This belted cruiser, of 
6,300 tons, which will be constructed at Brooklyn, will 
be the most powerful vessel in the United States' navy. 
The following are her principal dimensions : — 

Length between perpendiculai-s, 287 ft. 4 in.; extreme 



thickness the plating is 11*7 in. An armoured bridge 

from end to end renders the ship unsinkable should the 

unprotected ends be weriously damaged by shot. The 

vessel is divided into many air-tight compartments, and, 

following the plan now generally adopted, the magazine 

is protected by the coal-bunks. 

f It is some consolation to reflect that although 

/ are obliged to look to America for the lines 

I pleasure-yachts, she accepts from us the design 

I proposed most powerful vessel. 



igh we^ 
of our I 
of her / 



THK CIVIL EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS. 



Br MAJOR C. J. BURGESS, 



HE subject of providing civil employment 
for discharged and reserve soldiers 
maet be one of interest to many 
claeaes. To the soldier himself; to 
the ofScer who intends making the 
army a profession and a living ; to the 
officer who dreams of a peerage to be 
woo throngb the support of the men placed under his 
command ; to the officer who hopes to become an useful 
Member of Parliament ; to the civilian employer of 
labour, skilled or unskilled ; and, from the bronder point 
of view, to the statesman, who, soouer or later, will have 
to deal with the question as one affecting the common- 
wealth. In offering the following remarks, arising out 
of 8 personal experience of the last two years in an 
earnest endeavour to promote a more extended and sys- 
tematic employment of men who have honourably served 
in the ranks, the object is rather to open up a discussion 
in the interests of the men themselves, than to lay down 
any bard and fost roles. In order to do this with any 
reasonable expectation of useful results, we must look at 
the matter from two sides ; one being the requirements 
of the service, the other the business requirements of 
the civilian employer ; from the outside and the inside, 
so to speak, and ao as to bring the army and the great 
mass of the people into a closer and more harmonious 
relationship than has hitherto obtained. 

The army has for a long time lived in a small para- 
dise of its own, in which " civilians " have been regarded 
as outer barbarians having no occupations, no tastes, 
no aspirations, in common with the superior beings who 
wear the national uniform. To help us to solve the 
great question — for if it is not already recognized as a 
great question, it must inevitably soon be so — we must 
begin by casting aside prejudice and sentiment, and by 
practically taking up the position necessary for a fair 
judgment upon any question between men of opposing 
interests, " Pat yourself in his place." In the old 
days, before the ten years' service order robbed the 
army of the best men it held, there was practically only 
one class of soldier that would require civil employment, 
and that class was limited. There was, and still is, a 
sort of halo sorrounding the pensioner; and justly bo. 
For twenty-one long years he had upheld the honour of 
the Colours, and the public respected him. Moreover, 
the public is business-like ; it felt that in the pension 
it bad a security for continued good conduct. 

To Captain Walter of the 8th Hussars belongs the 
credit of having utilized public sentiment to the advan- 
tage of both the pensioner and the public. The knight- 



hood awarded for his successful organization of the 
Corps of Commissionaires is but a small thing. The 
consciousness of the fact that he has earned the grati- 
tude of soldiers is reward that every officer may justly 
envy. I do not pretend to say that the organization of 
the Corps of Commissionaires is perfect. Possibly the 
soldier might suggest that he has to pay somewhat ex- 
cessively for his connection with the corps, and out of 
proportion to the bene&t he may have personally derived 
therefrom. Granted, for the sake of argument, that the 
soldier's view is the right one, the fact still remains that 
Sir Edward Walter has laid the foundation of a great 
principle, the details of which ai'e capable of being varied 
and expanded according to the requirements of the day. 

Times have changed ; to-day we have not only the 
pensioner to deal with ; we have also the time-expired 
man, and the reservist. The time-expired class is com- 
paratively not numerous, and generally these men leave 
the service because they have something in view ; at 
all events their leaving is a voluntary act. Besides, 
they are in the prime of life, neither worn out by long 
service, nor young and inexperienced. 

There is one grand field open to these men and their 
wives — domestic service. The just compliiints of the 
manners and customs of our domestics, and the growing 
yearning for what they call "freedom." Hre loud and 
deep. A decent, well-conducted man, able to valet and 
to wait at table, with a wife who is a cleanly, steady, 
fairly good all-round general servant, has the pick of 
service where the wage runs from i50 to t'lOO a year 
and all found. For gardeners, too, there are numerous 
inquiries by private employers, as well as by nurserymen, 
who have great difficulty in tinding steady men who can 
be trusted to go out by the day to private gardens with- 
out discrediting their employers. 

Before proceeding to consider the problem to be solved, 
let us turn for a moment to the senior service, the Boyal 
Navy, and its modern adjunct the Boyal Marines. A.s 
a rule a seamen or a marine without difficulty obtains 
civil employment on discharge. True, the sea is open 
to him. But it must be something more than that 
which causes him to be snapped up so readily by all 
sorts of employers. He is physically active, he is hardy, 
he is not so dependent upon orders for carrying out 
details, he uses his brains— all the result of his training 
in the navy. Go where you will, you find him useful 
and trusted. In New Zealand, South America, anywhere 
a Britisher settles in an out-of-the-way corner, you may 
find in him a capital servant, able to cook, look after a 
horse, build a hut, mend and make clothes, keep the 
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guns in order, cut your hair. *' Where did you pick up 
this fellow ? '* " He 's an old marine," will be the reply. 

Apart from the fact that marines and time-expired 
men are but a drop in the ocean as compared with the 
reservists annually thrown out of military employ, there 
is this, that the latter have not been long enough in the 
service to learn anything likely to be useful to a civilian 
employer. Taken from the streets at an early age before 
he has properly learned any trade or handicraft, the 
reservist is returned on the streets in a few years, friend- 
less and helpless, having lost what little knowledge he 
may have previously had, and having gained just enough 
money to buy a glass of beer and a pipe of tobacco, 
and a confirmed habit of "loafing;" the only training 
he has received in the army being such as to render him 
incapable of thinking for himself, or of doing anything 
except what he is told for the moment. Set him to 
work, leave him for a minute, and on your return you 
will find him doing nothing — if you find him at all — for 
the odds are that directly your eye is off him he slopes 
off to the nearest beerhouse, or to hang about round the 
corner with some congenial loafers. You can do nothing 
with him. As a civilian he is useless. What has made 
him so ? Short service. In a gang with other mere 
labourers, and always under the eye of a driver, he might, 
perhaps, work for a time ; but here he is blocked out by 
an already overstocked labour market. He deserves all 
our sympathy. Willing to work, but not knowing how. 
Anxious to get work, but not knowing how to find it. 
Feeling that if he does by rare good fortune obtain 
employment, he may not come up to the mark of busi- 
ness requirements ; and that even if he succeeds in this, 
a war scare may at any moment recall him to the 
Colours, and sentence him to begin all over again. 
Surely he is an object of the sincerest pity. What has 
made him so ? Short service. 

It seemed to me that if these men were obliged when 
with the Colours to spend a certain time every day in a 
technical, practical education in learning trades and 
handicrafts under competent civilian instructors, they 
would, on discharge to the reserve, be at least enabled to 
compete for a place above that of the mere labourer. 
They would, moreover, learn habits of self-reliance, if 
not of thrift. Such training might be distributed 
amongst the garrisons : at one, carpentering and joining; 
at another, cabinet-making ; at a third, plumbing and 
glazing; at another, gardening; at another, driving; 
and so forth : whilst at the larger stations there might 
be a school for each particular line. At Aldershot, 
training schools for domestic service for men and women. 
As to the expense, I believe it should not be great. Why 
should not all barrack buildings, furniture, and fittings 
be made by soldiers, under competent civilian teaching ? 
A reserve man coming straight from a workshop with a 



Government certificate of competency would be a very 
different man in the eye of the employer from a man 
whose only certificate is generally an odour of beer and 
'baccy. I took the liberty of propounding this view to 
some high military officials. The reply was not en- 
couraging : it was to the effect that the man's period of 
service with the Colours was so short that his whole 
time was required for military purposes. From the 
merely military point of view nothing can be urged 
against such argument. But ought not a broader view 
to be taken ? Is not some consideration due to the man 
himself? Is not some consideration due to the larger 
question of the National welfare beyond that comprised 
in its military requirements ? Is it not possible to so 
train a man as to make him at one and the same time 
a good soldier and an useful citizen ? Possibly I shall 
be met with the old adage, " Jack of all trades, master 
of none." To this the reply is, we have only half copied 
the German system, as we have only half copied the 
German helmet. Our short-service man is neither flesh, 
nor fowl, nor good red herring. It is not his fault. 

Could not a couple of hours a day be told off for 
teaching the soldier something useful against the time 
when he will have to earn his daily bread as a civilian ? 
He would very soon come to regard the hours so spent 
as actually more pleasurable, and certainly more profit- 
able, than in the public-house. And the more such men 
the army turned out, the more popular the service 
would become, for the civilian employer would give the 
preference to soldiers. Let the subject be earnestly 
taken up, and I cannot but believe that ere long there 
may be found some means of so training men whilst 
with the Colours, that, without detracting from their 
usefulness as soldiers, they may have a fair chance in 
the harder battle for life as civilians in an over-populated 
and under-educated country like England. 

What are soldiers of the Line taught that is likely to 
be useful to them on discharge ? A cavalry man learns 
to be a groom ; an artilleryman can ride and drive ; a 
hospital corps man can wait upon an invaUd ; but the 
unfortunate mass of our soldiers, the Line, learn nothing 
likely to make them good citizens. There is, now-a-days, 
a larger sprinkling than there ever was of a better class 
of men in the ranks. There have come to me for em- 
ployment reserve men who can fluently speak and write 
foreign languages. Such men ought not to be driven to 
an outsider for employment. It is high time to com- 
mence putting them into the Government offices, to • 
replace the costly gentlemen in the Civil Service. Sup- 
pose the reserve man were to see that emigration to 
distant lands, where the mere labourer is more valuable 
than the educated clerk, was his best line to take; 
what becomes then of your reserve ? 

C. J. Burgess. 



A GLIMPSE OF A SPANISH GARRISON TOWN. 



Bt AllTHUR jr. HORWOOU. 



fine day during the reign of good 

Jueen Anne the British Heet, having 

□ board His Grace the Duke of 

trtnond, and 12,000 of our troops, 

ronght up before the sea-wash(^d town 

f Cadiz, and there was despatched 

on shore to the Governor of the town 

a communication the purport of which waR a hope that 

His Excellency would declare himself against the 

French Prince who had ascended the Spanish throne, 

and forthennore advance the cause of King Charles 

the Austrian, who, by virtue of n, former treaty among 

the Powers of Enrope, claimed right of succession to 

the late King. 

It is recorded that His Excellency the Governor, in 
reply, declined to fall in with these wishes of the 
English, in which decision he was joined by the Cap* 
tain-General of Andalusia, with the result that our 
countrymen forthwith waged war against the Dons, 
seizing upon Port St. Mary's and sacking it ; but of 
Cadiz they failed to obtain possession. 

When one calls to mind this episode in history, 
standing on the Muralla, or sea-wall, it really re<iuiro8 
no great stretch of imagination to picture Admiral 
SboTell'a fleet dropping anchor in the ofHng against 
the faint outline of Port St. Mary's, across the hay, so 
devoid of "signs of the times" are the surrounding 
features. The old, weather-stained embattlemeuts, the 
pagoda-ahaped sentry-boxes built iu the wall, though 
now bricked np, and the long row, stretching right and 
left, of antiquated pieces of ordnance, painted a uniform 
grey, gun and carriage alike, all belong to a former age, 
and claim attention rather as relics of antiquity than 
as works of modern utility. 

It most not, however, be concluded that these are 
the true defences of Cadiz. She has her modern 
artillery in the forts by the Perejil, though hidden from 
the sight of the casual observer, who might thus easily 
come away with a very poor impression of the defences 
of Spain in the nineteenth century. 

Mistaken through he might be on this head, he 
would fall into no such error in declaring the whole 
city, at the present day, to be in a very deserted and 
forlorn condition. This is, imfortuuately, the truth. 
Apart, and in addition to suffering in common with 
the rest of the country from the want of a firm Govern- 
ment and sound legislation, her commerce has of late 



years slowly but steadily decreased, until it forms but 
a moiety of its former proportions. This state of 
affairs is chiefly due to the decHne of the sherry trade 
and to the loss of importance it has sustained as a 
depdt and market since the railway and the improved 
condition of the river Guadalquiver have placed Seville 
in direct communication with the outer world. The 
result is, there being no scope for energy or enterprise, 
the young blood seek " fresh fields and pastures new," 
and Cadiz has gone to sleep. 

The streets, for the most part, present a deserted 
appearance; grass is cropping up between the stones, 
and the houses are silent. A volley of musketry might 
be discharged along the broad avenues of the Alameda 
at mid-day, without hurting a soul. Indeed, were it 
not for the military — cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
infantry — who perambulate the town at all hours, and 
the itinerant vendors of water, oil, slippers, lottery- 
tickets, etc., it would appear the city was all but depopu- 
lated. 

This is most noticeable during what we, in England, 
would call the busy hours of the day— from noon till 
dusk ; but towards night a stir is visible. The principal 
squares become peopled, and the shop-keepers in the 
Calle Ancha retire from their posts of observation in 
the doorways to attend customers ; the frequenters of 
the casinos and the patrons of the play emerge from 
their dwellings, darkly muffled in their cloaks, cigarette 
in mouth, and, for a time, the town is almost itself 
again. 

The salient features of Cadiz do not appear to be 
numerous or strikingly interesting, according to that 
marvellous fund of general information on continental 
travel — Bradshaw's Guide. If priority of mention 
would determine their relative importance, it points to 
the club or casino as the principal institution of the 
place ; next, in order of merit, comes the museum, but 
only to receive the condemnation of containing very 
poor pictures; tfae church (query cathedral?), it is 
true, is commended to the attention of the reader as 
being handsome ; and mention is made, in the same 
breath, of the existence of a theatre. The sum total is 
completed by stating thai a fine view is to be obtained 
from the signal station in the centre of the town, rising 
172 feet high. 

These items of attraction cannot, in themselves, 
appeal very powerfully to the mind of the tourist ; but 
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minutes after he has a very indistinct notion of wha 
the interior of the Cathedral is roally like ; he feels as 
though he had taken a dip — not into futurity — but into 
the dark ages gone by ; and retains only a recollection 
that he has seen little and heard less. 

An ancient institution of Spain, that has survived the 
ravages of time and conventionalism, is the Sereno, or 
night watchman, whose function is to chant aloud, at 
the street corners, the hour of night or early morning, 
supplemented by a meteorological intimation for the 
benefit of the housed and reposing populace, and, if 
(bearing in mind his more than mature years) he is 
equal to the occasion, to preserve order. This nocturnal 
songster has become the particular property of the 
romancer and the bard. His mournful refrain is made 
to intermingle with the twang of the serenader's guitar, 
and to startle the crouching midnight assassin lying in 
wait for the advent of his hirer's rival beneath the 
lattice of Doiia Dulcinea. But, truth said, he is not 
in reality so redolent of romance as popularly por- 
trayed. His intonation is generally nasal, and the 
range is limited to two notes. He wears a peaked cap, 
and is enveloped in a description of inverness cape ; he 
carues a short pike, that serves the double purpose of staff 
and weapon of defence, with a lantern suspended from a 



hook thereon, and thus attired he totters along the streets, 
coughing and spitting, pausing ever and anon to emit 
his monotonous lament. Listen ! he is advancing along 
the Galle Ancha, his cry distant and faint, but growing 
more distinct at every delivery. He has paused at the 
top of the Calle Veronica, and in the still night air he 
gives out in his quavering voice, that rises sonorously 
between the high houses of the narrow thoroughfare : 
"Z/rt« dove en punto y aereno/^^ It is midnight, and 
all is calm and peaceful over the sleeping city. The 
next time he halts is about a hundred yards nearer ; 
he has got as far in his song as " Las doce en punto 
" when a party of roysterers, issuing from a wine- 
shop, jubilant and boisterous, irreverently join in the 
refrain as chorus, drowning the venerable Serene's voice 
with screaming imitations of his intonation. Alack! 
all dreamy illusions are dispelled and flee, at this vulgar 
incident, as ghosts at cock-crow. Shame on you, bibu- 
lous scoffers! I can hear the outraged Serene still 
protesting aloud against the shameless insult effiered to 
his cloth, as, with a swaying gleam of light from his 
lantern, he slowly passes beneath my window and turns 
the comer. 

Abthub M. Horwood. 



NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Naval Medal.— Admiral Blake*s medal, conferred on 
him in 1653, for the victory over the Dutch off the 
Texel, was purchased by William IV. for 150 guns. 
The Texel medal was granted to Monk, Penn, Lawson, 
and all the officers and men of the tieet engaged, and 
was the first ever granted by England to all the com- 
batants. 

The Navy in the Twelfth Century. — The reign of 
Richard the '* Lion-hearted," forms the first great epoch 
in the naval history of England. Ships of a much 
larger size than before, and of various conditions, were 
then constructed ; voyages were performed to the Medi- 
terranean ; coiles of marine laws were established, and 
a British armament made conquests in distant seas. 
The navy at that time consisted chiefly, if not entirely 
of large galleys, small and light galleys for war, and 
** busses,'* which were large ships of burden, with a bluff 
bow and bulging sides, chiefly used for the conveyance 
of troops, stores, provisions, and merchandize. The 



most satisfactory idea, however, of the British navy, 
towards the end of the twelfth century, is afforded by 
the description of the fleet sent from England in 1189 
to the Holy Land ; and which, having missed King 
Richard at Marseilles, followed him to Messina. The 
King, according to Richard of Devizes, the only writer 
who has entered into details on the subject, found at 
Messma one hundred sail and fourteen busses, ** vessels 
of great capacity, very strongly and compactly built." 
The principal had three spare rudders, thirteen anchors, 
thirty oars, two sails, three sets of all kinds of ropes, 
and duplicates of everything else which a vessel could 
require except the mast and boat. Each veasel had a 
skilful commander, and a crew of fourteen sailors, and 
carried forty war-horses with their armour, the same 
number of foot-soldiers, and provisions and stores of all 
kinds for twelve months. As galleys were the principal 
vessels of war, more interest attaches to them than to 
mere transports. R. O'Bybnb. 
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and Irish coasts, entered harbours, attacked shipping, 
and practically swept the seas — and this is in our 
own waters ! 

This is sad and humiliating, but it should be instruc- 
tive. To quote the solemn warning of Mr. Laughton : 
*' Many of our seaports, with shipping and warehouses 
far more valuable than any of 100 years ago, are still as 
utterly defenceless, nay, more so, for the offensive powers 
of an enemy are increased enormously. Shoals and 
sandbanks will not stop a commander of skill and deter- 
mination ; even if every Englishman or Scotchman was 
of approved honesty ; if there was none ready to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, there are hundreds of 
Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, Russians, who know 
the way into the Forth or the Tyne, the Clyde or the 
Mersey, just as well as do local pilots. French pam- 
phleteers have, within the last few years, revelled in the 
anticipation of mischief that might be done to our 
undefended towns with a minimum of cost or risk," 
etc. 

This is plain speaking, and it may be trusted that 
someone in high place will read this warning, and rouse 
the nation to a sense of its danger. But it is diflficult — 
the sleei) of apathy is sound and deep, and we feel it 
needs more than even Mr. Laughton's most valuable and 



opportune work to arouse public attention to this all- 
important subject — perchance, the dream of security will 
not be over till a national disaster thunders forth de- 
nunciations into the heavy ears of a heavy and listless 
people, who ** love to have it so.** 

The Elements of Minor Tactics. For the use of 
Volunteers. By Capt. C. J. Blomfield. (Gale & 
Polden, Chatham.) 

A quarter of a century ago the Volunteers were con- 
sidered as mere national toys, or military playthings. 
Now thev are reckoned a line of defence in case of 
invasion, should the necessity of the Empire require the 
presence of the regulars elsewhere. But to render 
amateurs trustworthy in the field of battle, they must, 
of course, be trained with care, and instruction provided 
for the mmd as well as drill for the body. Captain Blom- 
field's brochure is a step in this direction, explaining in 
clear and simple language the elements of minor tactics. 
Beading will, of course, never make a man a soldier ; 
but obviously the first step is to know what to do — this 
the gallant Captain's work fitly teaches — it only remains 
for readers to carry into practice the lessons which he 
has prepared. 
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improve. The main piece is followed by one of Mr. 
Corney Grain's happiest efforts, a new sketch, called 
" So Quiet." The subject exactly suits him, and 
although in a succession of such monologues a certain 
amount of sameness is almost inevitable, Mr. Grain 
contrives to put much that is fresh into each of his 
sketches. The old fogey's complaint of the slang of the 
day '* I don't understand what they say " is specially 
good, with its imitation of the old Christy Minstrel 
style, and its chorus with the different voices introduced. 
This feat inevitably suggests comparisons with John 
Parry, but we do not remember his mingling more than 
two voices, the soprano and baritone in a duet. There 
are some very happy hits, too, in Mr. Grain's Nursery 
Ehymes for the children of smart people, and altogether 
he may be congratulated on a decided success. 

The opening of Terry's has added yet another theatre 
to the Strand, and a very pretty — though very small — 
theatre it is. The colouring in brown-pink and apple- 
green, relieved but not over-done with gold, is 
particularly effective, and the precautions against fire 
are enough to reassure the most apprehensive spectator. 
Exits appear on all sides, a fire-proof curtain descends 
between each scene, gas and electric light are both used 
and we are told of sprinklers and hydrants, of fire-proof 
paint and various other safe-guards. The lessee and 
the Architect, Mr. W. Emden, are equally to be congratu- 
lated on a step in the right direction. 

** The Churchwarden," in which Mr. Terry is already 
well-known, has been revived for the opening and goes 
as briskly as ever ; it is impossible not to laugh at the 
unhappy Mr. Chuffy, though one sometimes feels 
provoked with oneself for laughing, and the rest of the 
cast is a very even and efficient one. Mr. Lionel 
Brough especially shows himself a thorough artist by 
the quiet and unforced humour he puts into the part of 
Mr. Bearder, and Miss Clara Cowper, who reminds one 
by-the-bye continually of Mrs. Bernard Beere, throws 
much more individuality and humour into her part 
than one often sees in the young lady of the piece. 
Miss Victor's Mrs. Chuf^ is also an unexaggerated bit 
of acting. 

The novelty of the evening was a farce on the old- 
fashioned lines (though dignified by the name of a 
comedietta) called ** Meddle and Muddle," in which 
Mr. Lionel Brough labours hard to make something out 
of nothing. One would hardly have thought that it 
required two gentlemen to construct this piece, but 
division of labour is the order of the day and as the 
" Churchwarden " requires four authors (including the 
original German producer) to construct it, no doubt two 
is the proper number for a lever de rideau. Jokes made 
on names which are invented by the play-wright are a 
cheap form of wit, but when Major Muddle, in glorifying 
his military ancestors, says that '* there has not been a 
campaign for years without a Muddle in it," the laughter 
is not altogether undeserved. 

The Avenue re- opened at the end of October with a 
Comic Opera, called ** The Old Guard," but we must 
postpone the notice of this till next month. 



Pieces that luive been runniruf for sotfie time. 

Adelphi. — " The Bells of Haslemere," melodrama, 
Mr. W. Terriss, Mr. Cartright, Mr. Beveridge, Miss 
Millward, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Annie Irish, &c. ; and 
a farce. 

Comedy. — ** The Barrister," three-act farce, Mr. Fred 
Marvin, Mr. Walter Everard, Mr. J. H. Darnley, Mies 
H. Layton, Miss Susie Vaughan, &c. ; and " The First 
Night," Mr. Frank Wyatt. 

Criterion. — " Our Boys," comedy, Mr. David James, 
Mr. G. Giddens, Miss Rose Saker, Miss E. Vining, &c. ; 
and " The Cuckoo," Mr. Blakeley. 

Drury Lane. — ** Pleasure," melodrama, Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, Mr. Edward Gardiner, Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Fanny Brough, &c. 

Globe. — '* The Doctor," farcical comedy, Mr. W. S. 
Penley, Mr. H. Kemble, Miss Vane Featherston, Miss 
Gladys Homfrey, Miss Fanny Enson, &c. ; and " Lady 
Fortune," Miss Cissy Grahame. 

Haymarket. — "The Red Lamp," drama, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Allan, Mr. Sugden, Mr. 
Pateman, Miss Marion Terry, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
Miss Filippi, &c. ; and " The Ballad-Monger," Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Stewart Dawson, Miss 
Marion Terry, &c. 

Lyceum.— " The Winter s Tale," Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, Mr. Macklin, Mr. Fuller Mellish, Mr. Charles Col- 
lette. Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Sophie Eyre, &c. ; and 
" Cool as a Cucumber," Mr. Charles Collette. 

Olympic. — " The Pointsman," melodrama, Mr. J. G. 
Grahame, Mr. J. P. Burnett, Mr. E. S. Willard, Miss 
Maud Milton, Miss Agnes Hewitt, &c. ; and a farce. 

Opera Comique. — ** Fun on the Bristol," musical 
farce, Mr. John Sheridan ; and ** As in a Glass," Mr. 
Charles Lauri, Jun. 

Prince of Wales'. — "Dorothy," comic opera, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Grace Huntley, &c. ; and 
" JubUation." 

Princess'. — ** Shadows of a Great City," melodrama, 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. H. Parker, Mr. J. L. Shine, 
Miss M. Rorke, Miss Cicely Richards, &c. ; and '' My 
Jack." 

Savoy. — "Ruddigore," comic opera, Mr. G. Gros- 
smith, Mr. R. Barrington, Mr. R. Temple, Mr D. Lely, 
Miss G. Ulmar, Miss Jessie Bond, Miss R. Brandram, 
&c. ; and " The Carp." 

Strand.—** The Sultan of Mocha," comic opera, Mr. 
H. Bracy, Mr. C. Danby, Mr. Ernest Birch, Miss Violet 
Cameron, Miss M. Shirley, &c. ; and ** A Merry Meet- 
ing. 

Toole's. — ** Dandy Dick," farcical comedy, Mr. J. 
Clayton, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. H. Eversfield, Mr. F. 
Kerr, Mr. Denny, Miss Laura Linden, Mrs. John Wood, 
&c. ; and ** Woman's Wrongs," Miss Cudmore, Miss 
Roche. 

Vaudeville. — ** Sophia," comedy, Mr. Thome, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Larkin, Miss 
Rose Leclerc, Miss Lottie Venne. 
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the Earls of Shannon and O'Neill. Several of these 
noblemen, however, were the original knights, subse- 
quently advanced in the Peerage. 

Meantime, on the Sad May 1788, the completion of 
the establishment of the Order had been celebrated by 
a grand procession of the Vice-regal officials, and the 
members of the Order, etc., which latter, having pro- 
ceeded from its chapel to the Castle of Dublin— the 
insignia of the Grand Master being borne on a blue velvet 
cushion — the Commission of the King was read before 
the Secretary of State, by Sir W. Hawkins, "Ulster" 
King of Armg,,and the proceedings terminated with the 
investiture of the officers of the Order. 

The first appointed Prelate was the M. R. Sir Eiuhard 
Robinson, bart.. Archbishop of Armagh, and the first 
Chancellor, the M. R. Robert Fowler, Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Since that period the Statutes do not appear to have 
been subject to any important modifications, beyond 
those affecting the appointment of Frinceu of the Blood 
Royal and others. 

The insignia consists of the following : — 

The Badge. — Oval, enameled gold ; within a border 
of (separate) shamrock leaves, proper — a blue fillet in- 
scribed in golden letters, " Quia Separabtt," with the 
date, "MDccLxxxm," and, encircling the Cross of St. 
Patrick (argent, a saltire gules), a shamrock leaf (en 
siatout) slipped, each leaflet being charged with an Im- 
perial Crown (ppr.) — the whole surmounted by a harp, 
attached to the Imperial Crown which forms the cen- 
tral link of the Collar. 

Collar. — Gold enameled, composed of alternate triple 
knots, harps, and heraldic roses, the latter, alternately, 
with white petals within red, and red within white. The 
centre link of the Collar has the form of an Imperial 
Crown. 

Star. — Within four greater and four lesser principal 
silver rays, a circular azure fillet, inscribed with the 
motto and date (as before) encircling the saltire and 
shamrock, as in the Badge. 

The Habit consists of a mantle and hood, of azure 
satin, with white silk lining; surcoat, doublet, and 



truak hose of white satin ; white stockings and boots — 
the latter with azure tops. The Ribbon is azure ; and 
the festival of the Order is held on St. Patrick'^ Day. 
The Bword has a crimson-velvet scabbard. 

Of the officers, the Chancellor wears the eame mantle, 
and, like the knights, encircles his armorial with the 
CoUai'. His badge is of a nearly square form, repre- 
senting a piirnf, charged with saltire ijidea on a field 
argent, encircled with shamrocks. The Registrar has a 
similar but shorter mantle, and his gold badge, shaped 
like a book, is charged with the same arms and sham- 
rocks as the previous. The Secretary and Genealogist 
each have a mantle like the Registrar's, and surcoat of 
white silk, and the same badge as the kaights', bat 
without the golden circlet and motto. The Usher of the 
Black Rod has a crimson satin mantle ; his badge is a 
golden harp on an azure field, encurcled with the motto ; 
while the King of Arms (Ulster), now described as 
" .\ttendant on the Order," has the same habit aa the 
Usher of the Black Rod, and a golden badge enameled 
arijent, charged with a saltire gules, impaled with the 
Arms of Ireland, and encircled with the motto. 

The stalls of the knights with their banners, etc., may 
be seen in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. 

The Order is now {exclusive of the Sovereign and 
Grand Master) composed of the following Noble Knights 
(and officers) :— 

The M. R the Prelate, Archbishop of Armagh. 

Registrar, Dean of St. Patrick's. 

Secretary, G. W. L&mbart, Esq. 

Usher Black Rod, Colonel J. Caulfield. 

Ulster King of Arms, Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 

Dublin Herald, Sheffield Betham, Esq. 

Athlone Pursuivant, Bernard Burke, Esq. 

The Earl of Dartrey, Earl of Granard, Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, Earl of Dufferin, Earl of Charlemont, 
Marquis of Drogheda, Marquis of Waterford, Earl of 
Gosford, Viscount Powerscourt, Earl of Kenmare, Earl 
of Listowel, Earl of Dunraven, Earl of Carysfort, Doke 
of Manchester, Earl of Portarlington,, Lord Carliogford, 
Earl of Howth, Lord Monteagle, Lord Annaly, Viscoont 
Wolseley, Marquis of Headfort. 



THE PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE TORPEDO GUN". 

By COrX)NEL H. RIVETT-CABXAC, Lkik 11th P. A. 0. HnssABS. 



OINCIDENT with advances in the 

( ( arts of civilization, we find rapid 

advances in the arts of destruction. 

Advances made in the strength and 

armour of the hulie of ships of war 

arc met by using more powerful 

guns, and resorting to the explo- 

aives carried in Bubmerged torpedoes, movable or 

fltationar;. Neither the attack nor the defence are long 

permitted to retain a marked superiority." 

The above words formed the opening of an addrese 
delivered at New York, on the subject of the latest 
instrument of destruction, the Dynamite Gun, by 
Lieatenant E. L. Zalinski, of the United States 
Artillery, the patentee. 

It was under the personal guidance of this dis- 
tinguished artillerist that I, during a recent trip to 
America, had the opportunity and privilege of inspecting 
and minntely examining the so-called gun, which, in 
the opinion of many in the United States, is destined in 
the near future to revolutionize modern warfare ; whether 
this is to he the case or not I do not pretend to say. 

I would here mention that in an able article on the 
subject of the use of high explosives in warfare, pub- 
lished in this magazine in December ISHCi, just one 
year ago, the Torpedo Gun is mentioned and partly 
desorihed. I now propose to discuss the machine more 
fully ; to set forth its powers, real or supposed, and to 
describe recent experiments and trials of the highest 
importance, the outcome of a. year's hard labour and 
scientific research, which seem to establish the value uf 
the weapon for future warfare. My description will 
entail some slight repetitions, which are, however, 
necessary for the better understanding by those of my 
readers unprovided with last December's number of 
this publication. 

I wish it to be understood that I am not an expert in 
modern artillery, and, therefore, desire beforehand to be 
pardoned for any shortcomings and professional errors 
that may be found in my description ; errors which I 
hope to avoid, however, by adhering as nearly as 
possible to Lieutenant Zalinski's own words. 

The problem of projecting high explosives from guns 
charged with powJer, has, since their invention, occu- 
pied the fertile brains of the most prominent engineer 
and artillery authorities, and have been ably discussed 
in the article above alluded to. Good results, indeed, 
were obtained by the Graydon shell both in America 
and Russia last year, when a shell weighing 102 lbs., 



filled with dynamite, was fired with a charge of 87 lbs- 
of gunpowder mixed with 1 Ih. of dynamite, with a 
muzzle velocity of 1,993 feet per second. But the 
suceees of these experiments generally has been but 
partial and attended occasionally with results fatal to 
those conducting them. The new invention, the Pneu- 
matic Gun, meets the difBculty by using, as its name 
implies, compressed air in the place of gunpowder. 

The tirst gun of the series was the invention of Mr. 
Mefford, of Ohio, and was by him designed and con- 
structed as long ago as the year 1883. It arrived ia 
New York for trial in 1884, and was of 2-in. interior 
diameter and 28 feet long ; the thickness of the metal 
used in the tube or barrel being :f of an inch. With 
a pressure of 500 lbs. to the square inch it threw a 
projectile 2,100 yards. 

These results, although so far satisfactory and sur- 
prising, did not meet all requirements. Another gun on 
the same general principle, was constructed by Mr. G. 
F. Reynolds, This gun was intended for experimental 
purposes only. Its length was 40 feet, its interior 
diameter was 4 inches ; the thickness of the tube being 
-j\ of an inch only. 

Experiments with projectiles of the same weight and 
centre of gravity obtained great uniformity of range, as 
was indeed anticipated, the air pressure being uniform 
and completely under control. Successive experiments 
with projectiles charged with dynamite contained in a 
very thin shell were highly successful, and it waa 
practically proved that no air-cushion was necessary, 
and that the shell could be placed as close to the air- 
valve as mechanically convenient. 

Further experiments proved that dynamite projectiles, 
with the percussion cap ])laced in front of the charge, 
failed to produce any marked effects when explo<led on 
the sea-shore near Fort Hamilton, New York. The 
result of these experiments was the invention by 
Lieutenant Zalinski of a fuse, if I may so call it, 
which consists of a small electric battery with suitable 
circuit arrangement and electrical primers, capable of 
being enclosed in ii-ar of the dynamite charge. The 
fuse is so regulated that the electric circuit can 
be closed when the shell arrives at ^ of an inch 
distant from the target : 4'5 inches of armour-plate 
was broken through, and indented in a circular area 
of 18 inches in diameter, with a charge of 30 lbs. of 
the explosive, at (iO yards distance. At the same 
distance a blank shell penetrated 2'5 inches, and a 
shell charged with 30 lbs. of dynamite, exploded on 
z z 3 
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This great structure was thirteen years building, and 
cost about three millions sterling. Brooklyn is the 
largest and most important suburb of New York ; it is 
often called the ** City of Churches," there being an 
even larger proportion here than in New York itself; 
Prospect Park is its chief attraction, and well may it be 
so, for it is very pretty indeed ; wooded hills and grassy 
slopes border the road which passes the site of the battle 
of Long Island, where the Americans were defeated with 
a loss of 2,000 out of 5,000 men, on the 26th August 1776. 
From a knoll in the centre an extensive view is obtained 
of the two cities, the harbours, Long Island, and the 
Atlantic ; the huge Elephant Hotel (po called from its 
shape) can be seen to the right on Coney Island, and 
another immense building on the extreme left is also a 
hotel at Rockaway Beach, while the whole line of 
intervening shore is dotted with gigantic caravanserais 
for the summer accommodation of the great mass of 
houseless New Yorkers. The American shows his 
complete severance from the parent stock in nothing so 
strongly as in his ignorance of anything approaching 
English home life and home feelings. 

While in Brooklyn we also visited Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, a beautifully kept enclosure of five hundred acres, 
entered through a very handsome gateway. The graves 
are generally in groups or cluster8,a8 though men were gre- 
garious even after death. The order preserved throughout 
the enclosure, the well-selected position of the graves, and 
the handsome monuments so remarkably free from mere- 
tricious ornament and tawdry device, do honour both to 
the taste of the living and to the memory of the dead. 

At the north end of Manhattan Island a broad road 
runs along the high bank of Haarlem Biver, giving 
beautiful peeps of the distant Palisades on the Hudson. 
This Riverside Drive, as it is called, is a favourite resort. 
On one side, close to the road, stands General Grant's 
temporary mausoleum, a low semi-circular-roofed 
building of dark red brick picked out with black, 
looking like a section of a small tunnel. Bronze gates 
with a gilt G in the centre close the entrance to the 
vault, but the coffin is plainly visible on the left, amidst 
a mass of ferns, dwarf palms, and other plants. A grand 
monument is to be erected close by, in which the coffin 
will be eventually placed. 

On our last Sunday in America, September 19th, we 
went to Trinity Church at the south end of Broadway, 
the oldest church in New York — and the ugliest ! The 
outside is not bad, and the spire is tall and shapely, but 
the interior is of dull brown stone, unrelieved by any 
other tint, sombre and dismal enough for a Quaker's 
meeting-house. It contains a handsome marble reredos 
presented by the Vanderbilt family, but this is quite lost 
in the thick brown gloom. The organ-playing was good 
and the singing fair, but both liturgy and sermon were 
quite spoilt by the nasal drawl in which they were 



delivered. In front of the south-east door of the church 
is a hideous coffin-shaped monument, said to cover the 
remains of Captain James Lawrence, who commanded 
the U.S. Ship Chesapeake, and was killed in the famous 
action between that frigate and the Shannon, on the 
1st June 1818. I say it is said to cover his bones, 
because there is considerable doubt on the subject ; the 
captured Chesapeake was taken into the British harbour 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and there Lawrence was buried. 
When peace was concluded the Americans asked for 
permission to remove his body, which, of course, was 
granted ; but the story goes that either they were so 
careless, or the Halifax vestry so remiss, that they 
exhumed the wrong coffin, and that the honoured bones 
now reposmg under the ugly tea-caddy sarcophagus m 
Trinity churchyard are those of an old apple-woman ! 
N.B. — This is the New York version. 

There are many good shops in the principal streets, 
the best being about on a par with those of Brighton or 
Scarborough. Fourteenth Street is the liveliest and 
gayest of all ; here we were attracted by a small crowd 
round a hair-dresser*s window, and found that the 
people were staring at five women, sisters, seated on a 
platform behind the plate-glass front, with their hair 
down. This hair was very long, very thick, very black, 
and very coarse, looking more like the tails of ill-groomed 
horses than human hair ; the women were all ghastly 
pale, like the ash-coloured martyrs of the Pre-Baphaelite 
school. We found the dust and wind most disagreeable, 
especially in the morning, when all the house-sweepings 
are placed in open barrels on the pavement in front of 
the doors, and the high breeze scatters the refuse 
impartially over the clothes and into the eyes of every- 
one who passes. 

The harbour always presents a most busy scene, both 
on the water and along the wharfs ; great ocean steamers 
and stately three-masted sailing vessels lie alongside 
the landings or ride at anchor in the roads ; hundreds 
of gaily decorated yachts thread their way through the 
labyrinth, like flower-girls in a crowd ; white ferry-boats 
like water-omnibuses cross and re-cross each other, 
crowded with passengers ; steam-launches puff and pant, 
hooting and screaming in deafening discord; vast 
floating hotels, three stories high, pass by on their way 
to Boston or Newport, looking as if they bad wandered 
out of the streets by mistake, and the slightest breeze 
would overturn their top-heavy hulls, the great " walking- 
beams *' working far above their balconied decks adding 
much to the appearance of instability; and through all 
this confusion the barges and rowing-boats are crossing, 
passing, meeting, racing and all but jostling each other, 
keeping the water in a foam, while the wharfs, piers and 
landing stages are crowded by a busy, surging mass of 
human and equine life, shouting, neighing, kicking and 
cursing to the utmost limit of its powers. 
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were most pleasant and friendly. I beard many inte- 
resting stories of the Civil War and the expedition to 
the Texan frontier, including the strange experiences of 
the Lava Beds, where a mere handful of Indians, men 
and women, defied the army sent against them for 
several months, and were only defeated at last through 
the treachery of one of their number. I remarked 
here, as elsewhere, when the subject cropped up in the 
course of conversation with American gentlemen, that 
they invariably alluded to the great War of Secession 
as "our troubles.'' 

The Western Union Telegraph building is one of the 
great sights of New York. There is usually a very fine 
view from the roof, which rises high above its neigh- 
bours ; but, unfortunately, a thick sea-mist veiled every 
object the morning of our visit. The elevator took us 
up eleven stories of the huge pile, and then we mounted 
three more by stairs, and finally got on to the roof by 
a ladder ! The telegraph instruments are on the 
eleventh floor. Some idea may be formed of the num- 
ber of the staJBF, and the extent of their business, when 
I say that upwards of four thousand wires radiate from 
this centre. Many women are employed as signallers, 
but they weary sooner than men, and cannot be relied 
on for continued attention. Of course they cannot, 
unless they themselves are the objects of it ! 

Another visit was paid to the *' Safe Deposit Build- 
ing." There are two peculiarities here which I do not 
think are to be met with elsewhere : one is the time- 
lock, which cannot be opened until the hands of the 
clock attached to it are set to a particular hour and 
minute, fixed by the owner of the safe: the other is 
that, in addition to all usual precautions against bur- 
glarious attacks, there are two large pipes over the only 
entrance door, through which water — either cold or 
boiling — can be turned on to flood any mob which might 
try to ** rush " the building. 

And now we came to one of our strangest experiences 
' — a visit to the Stock Exchange in Wall Street, the 
greatest gambling-hell in the world! Entering by a 
side door, we went up to the visitors' gallery, from 
which we looked down on a large hall dotted with many 
iron pillars like street lamp-posts, bearing, instead of 
lights, placards inscribed with the name of some parti- 
cular stock, such as ** Erie," '' Milwaukee and St. Paul," 
** Pennsylvania," &c. &c. At the foot of each lamp-post 
stood four sturdy leather-seated arm-chairs. These are 
the only seats on the floor of the hall ; they are put up 
to auction every year, and we were assured that as 
much as 3,200 dollars had been paid for a twelvemonths' 
lease of one ! An iron rule of the Exchange consecrates 
each chair to the sole use of the person who pays for it, 
and this rule is never infringed. I must say it was the 
only sign of rule or order I could see or hear ! Around 
these small rocks surged a wild sea of screaming, shout- 



ing, pushing, gesticulating speculators — now collecting 
round an individual, now pressing round a lamp-post — 
forming a dense mass of heads and shoulders in a 
corner, to dissolve in a moment and rush together to a 
fresh nucleus in the middle of the hall, till the crowd 
looked as if they were having several foot-ball scrim- 
mages at the same time, lynching half-a-dozen detected 
pickpockets, or expecting us to throw coppers from the 
gallery — anything except transacting serious business. 
Men shook their fists, jerked and gesticulated with out- 
stretched fingers, wildly waved their arms, stamped, 
yelled and bellowed till a free fight seemed inuninent 
and unavoidable ! How could they do business in such 
a pandemonium? Yet many fortunes are made, and 
(what is more intelligible) still more are lost here daily. 
Sometimes the mad crowd would recognize some specu- 
lator in our gallery, when all the faces would torn up to 
us, and all the hoarse voices shout to him to '' come 
down and take a turn." And yet we ivere told that this 
scene, wild as it was, was nothing to the disorder 
which had prevailed on the 16th of the month, on which 
date Exchange law decrees that the white hat of summer 
shall be replaced by the black " stove-pipe " of winter ; 
and all who disobey this unwritten edict are immediately 
bonneted, and have to rush off hatless to procure the 
regulation head-covering from the nearest ** store." 

Notable exceptions to the raving mob were the blue- 
cotton coated messengers running here and thflre to 
deliver notes and telegrams — the only quiet people in 
the crowd. The floor was littered deep with fragments 
of paper, to which everybody seemed busily adding when 
he was not busier yelling and gesticulating — and they 
were busy! I do not think they even had time to 
spit ! ! 

Of course we went to Delmonico's : impossible to be 
in New York without visiting the famous rettfturant. 
The menu was recherche, the waiters quick and atten- 
tive, and the guests remarkably quiet ; otherwise there 
was nothing striking, and the room was decidedly 
sombre. 

The theatres also came in for a visit, and we tho- 
roughly appreciated the amount of elbow-room allowed, 
which contrasts very favourably with the cramped stalls 
of most of our own dramatic and operatic houses. 

And now the time had arrived for us to bid adieu to 
America, and to the kind friends whose companionship 
and hospitality had added so much to the pleasure of 
our visit to the capital of this strange New World — 
how strange none can tell without personal experience. 
A country of unlimited resources and boundless natural 
wealth, of vast area and scanty population, of little 
history and no memories — inhabited by an immigrant 
nation, a heterogeneous people of strange contrasts 
and opposing characteristics — the South, aristocratic, 
refined, proud, and self-indulgent, descended from the 
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QUITE agree with an old writer on the 
subject of launches, who says that " a 
launch is an exhilarating sight, and 
has formed the subject of many a pic- 
ture " ; which mnet, however, neces- 
sarily be defective, for a picture cannot 
represent motion, and beyond all donbt 
the " exhilarating sight " is that of the stately vessel 
gliding to its watery dwelling. Poets have succeeded 
better in describing the scene; Longfellow's beautiful 
lines in The Building of the Skip are too well known to 
need repeating, and Carrington admirably depicts the 
ceremony in the following : — 

At l««l, 
By genius nobly [ui-m'd, llio liiii»lie<l ship 
Is rcadv for tbo impreaaivfl latincb. The day 
Arrives, the AllaDtio tide it awulliiig bigb 
To place hei' un its bosom. O'er her decks 
The straanieia wave all-gallantly around. 
Enlivening musii: flouti, vbile myrioda crowd 
Where the bold vobboI on her rapid piano 
Sits proudly. Hark] the intrepid artizans 
Remove ber last aapports; a breathleis pause 
Holds tbe vast maltitude. A mooient she 
Itemains apon her slope, then starts, and now 
Rushing sublimBly to the flasbinff deep, 
Amid tbe shoata o[ thonsanda she descends, 
TheD rises, bnoyantlj, a gracelnl pile 
To float supinely oa tbe blae Uamoazc. 

Four launching ways are to some extent objectionable, 
as in case the ground gives way, as it is very liable to 
do on a river bank, the weight intended to be spread 
over two launching ways is thrown entirely on one. 
One of the finest launches ever witnessed at Chatham 
was that of the Waterloo, a first-rate ship of 120 guns, 
which appropriately took place on the anniversary of 
that glorious triumph of the British arms. On that 
occasion the scene in the vicinity of the dockyard, and 
on the broad and glistening surface of the Medway, was 
splendid and imposing. As the moment drew nigh 
the eyes of the vast congregation of spectators became 
rivetted on the stern of the Wahrloo, which was the 
only part not concealed by tbe lofty roof of the building 
ship. At length the heavy discharge of a single gun 
boomed impressively on the ear : a deafening shout burst 
from the multitude : the huge structure moved ! Tbe 
shores which held it had been removed, the ceremony 
of naming was performed with the accustomed formali- 
ties, and the magnificent Waterloo glided magnificently 
into ber home on the world of waters, amidst the roar- 
ing of artillery, a perfect model of symmetry and 



strength (see illustration 1). And then the sympathieB 
of the spectators were diflTerently affected. The swell 
produced by the sudden plunging of so vast a body into 
tbe water, was necessarily considerable ; and as the 
noble ship swung round with her formidable broadside, 
several boats were swamped and human lives perilled. 

The shouting of the multitude was again hushed, hut 
the excitement, though painful, was only transitory ; 
in a few minutes the gigantic vessel was securely moored 
alongside the Southampton frigate, lying in ordinary 
without the occurrence of a single serious accident. The 
Waterloo was considered one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the round-stern build (invented by Sir Robert 
Seppings, Surveyor of the Navy) that had been con- 
structed. 

Our illustrations are from models in tbe Museum, 
Eoyal Naval College, Greenwich, and represent the 
launches of the Artoia, and the Diana. The ArtoU 
(38 guns), launched on a }^-inch scale. Her length, 146 
feet S inches ; breadth, 39 feet 2^ inches ; depth, IS 
feet 9 inches ; tonnage, 996. She was built in 1794, 
on the Thames, by Messrs. I. and W. Wells. 

The Artois may fairly be taJten as a model of the 
method of launching ships of her class in His Majesty's 
Dockyards in 1794, tbe method adopted subsequent to 
that of 1796. The advantage of this method is that 
the cradle can be got out from under the bottom with- 
out docking the ship immediately after she is launched, 
leaving only the planks and cleats on the bottom, to be 
unbolted when the ship goes into dock (see illustra- 
tion 2). 

The chief difference in this and in the plan adopted 
for the Diiina (see illustration 13) is, that no spurs or 
quarter shores are used ; the poppets being well secured 
at their heads and heels without spurs, and the two 
foremost and three aftermost poppets have their heels 
placed nearer the extremities of the ship, in order 
that they may stand nearly square to the body, and 
thus give more support to the structure. 

The DiaiKi, launched on the same scale, is a vessel of 
the same dimensions. The launching ways to this ship 
are fitted in a similar manner to those of the preceding 
model, but more extensively carried out, leaving five 
transverse vertical timbers or spurs forward, and six aft 
on each side of the ship, besides which fore and aft 
planks and cleats are fitted and bolted to the ship's 
bottom, to support tbe heads of tbe poppets ; and in 
order to keep her perfectly steady at the time of launch- 
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MODERN TACTICS. 



Br CAPTAIN FI. R. tULL, Lath Sti 



CHAPTEB XIV.— WooDb. 
OODS, like villages, are common aod 
important features on most battle- 
fields, and are often the scene of des- 
perate encounters. Their tactical im- 
portance fixed, woods when held should 
invariably be defended from their outer 
edges. The heart of the defence of a 
wood lies in its outside edge. Before placing a wood 
into a state of defence it should be careful!; recon- 
noitred, and the following points noted : 

I. Its breadth, depth, shape, and open spaces. 

II. Beads, paths, streams, ravines, and their direc- 
tion. 

m. Cover oatside, undulations of ground, etc. 

IV. Flank defence afforded from other parts of posi- 
tion occnpied, and to what estent troops detached to 
bold a wood can be supported. 

V. To defend a wood two men per yard of its outside 
or exposed edges should be considered sufficient. 

Sti^iin til.' J>r/,-nn-,./ ., Hoo'l. 

I. Cut down brushwood if procurable ; if not, fell the 
smaller trees round outer edge, and throw up trenches 
behind the entanglement thus improvised, taking care 
that the entanglement does not impede the view of the 
men firing over it from behind the trench. Trenches, 
owing to the roots of the trees near the surface, are 
often difficult to dig, in which case small trees should 
be cut down and laid across the openings between the 
larger ones lengthways to form a barricade. The 
salients are eapecially vulnerable and should be first 
attended to, and afterwards the re-entering angles. 

II. Place gtms outside, on flanks, behind epaulments, 
if they can command the whole of the approaches. 
\Vhen introduced into the wood their lines of retreat 
must be amply provided for by bein<{ placed near the 
roads. 

III. As the heart of the defence of a wood lies in its 
outer edge, supports and reserves should be posted so 
as to be quickly introduced into the fighting line. 

IV. Boads leading from the enemy if not reijuired by 
the defenders should be cut up ; but, if wanted to issue 
by, defended near the entrance by lunettes (open works 
fonning a salient angle with short flanks), or by barri- 
cades placed across them rather in front of the wood. 



V. If a road, stream, or ravine happens to run behind 
and more or les8 parallel to the outer edge, a second 
line of defence in sometimes formed along its near side. 
In this case, a separate ^'arrison should be provided, as 
men on the run, especially in the almost hopeless con- 
fusion of a retirement through a wood in contact with 
a pursuing enemy, are hardly to be depended on. As 
a general rule, when a second line of defence is decided 
upou, the first line should be directed to fall back to an 
entrenched position about 500 yards back from the 
wood, in order to be rallied, and ready to protect the 
withdrawal of the second line when it falls back, or to 
be led forward to their assistance in good order, if the 
enemy, which may frequently happen, has been seriously 
checke<l by the second line. In this manner a wood 
may sometimes be recaptured ; but as a rule next to its 
outside edge the best line of defence is a line of entrench- 
ments lying hack alwut 500 yards from the wood. 

VI. If the wood held is isolated, the reserves should 
always hold an entrenched [losition in rear of it to cover 
the withdrawal of the defenders. If held in connection 
with a i)osition every available man should be near its 
outer edge. 

VII. The withdrawal of trooi»8 through a wood is 
always a difiicult operation, and communications are of 
the greatest iniportauce, and should, if possible, be 
clearly marked out, and the wood, if at all extensive, be 
divided off into sections for defence, with non-commis- 
sioned officers posted at intervals to direct men of their 
own battalions, or brigades, in what direction they are to 
keep ; otherwise, if briskly followed up, the utmost con- 
fusion is almost certain to reign. 

For defence of a wood (Vidi' Plate 1.) 



Att'ick < 



I h'o,hI. 



Like all other attacks, that on a wood should, if 
possible, commence by a heavy cannonade directed 
against the defenders' guns, with a view to silencing 
them if they show, and then particularly concentrated 
on two or more salients which it has been deterrcinad 
to carry by assault. Guns should also be distributed 
to keep the tlefenderw generally employed all along their 
front, and especially on the flanks if they can lie 
reached. The best formation to carry a woml is in 
auccesHive waves of skirmishers pressed on one after 
the other, until a footing has been gained somewhere. 
3b 2 
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The reserves should then be poured in as fast as they 
can be got up, and the defenders pressed back vigo- 
rously until the farther edge is reached, or a second 
line of defence has to be carried. This is seldom 
a serious undertaking if the defenders of the first line 
are vigorously followed up, as their presence prevents the 
second line from acting unless the means of retreat are 
ample, and the discipline very superior. The moment 
the infantry gain a footing the guns should gallop up, 
going round the flanks if they are permitted to by the 
defenders holding other parts of the position ; if they 
cannot get round, some light guns should follow the 
infantry through the wood, with a view to being up to 
aid them by then- fire to hold the far edge against 
counter attack. 

As the assailants attacking a wood have generally to 
cross the open, and usually suffer heavily from the fire 
of an invisible enemy of unknown strength, a repulse is 
very discouraging, and the most strenuous efforts must 
be made to press forward at all hazards. To call upon 
repulsed battalions to make repeated efforts shows either 
bad direction in the first assault, or recklessness which 
is not to be classed with valour. 



CHAPTER XV.— Villages. 

On a field of battle, one or more villages usually form 
prominent tactical points for the possession or reten- 
tion of which the most strenuous efforts are made. A 
village is often situated at the junction of two or more 
important roads, and is then of the first importance. 
Villages, hamlets, farms, or large mansions, with their 
surrounding out-houses, all come under the same classi- 
fication, though their tactical importance will depend on 
their situation, and to what extent troops holding them 
can be supported. 

In connection with a position there are five kinds of 
villages, or groups of buildings, one or other, if not 
two or more, of which are likely to be met with : — 

1. A village on a flank. 

2. A village in or about the centre of a position. 

3. A village in front, within artillery range of other 
portions of the position. 

4. A village in front, beyond artillery range, but still 
too near to be disregarded. 

5. A village behind a position, or on a line of retreat 
within range of it. 

The general outline of the exterior defence for each 
is roughly indicated in Plate II., where five villages are 
dotted about, all held in connection with an imaginary 
position. 

No. I. is defended in front and on its exposed flanks. 

No. II. in front and on both flanks. 

No. III. same as No. 11. 



No. IV. all round and provided with a strong reduit 
or citadel. 

No. V. in front and on flanks. 

Without seeing a position it is impossible to say 
which is the most important ; but a village, unless it 
can be held in connection with the rest of a position, 
ought rarely to be occupied, as it is pretty certain not to 
be attacked unless its possession is essential to the 
assailants. No unnecessary sieges, is a maxim of 
strategy. No unnecessary assaults, is equally appli- 
cable to tactics. 

The defence of villages comes under the head of field 
fortifications rather than tactics ; but it is diflScult, if 
not impossible, to draw a line between field fortifications 
and tactics in these days of hasty redoubts and in- 
trenchments in connection with modern battle-fields. 

The following are the salient principles connected with 
the defence of villages, which may conveniently be divided 
under two heads, viz.: — 

1. Villages held in connection with a position or a 

line of investment. 

2. Isolated villages. 

Isolated villages are extemporized forts, and with time 
and labour available can be made capable of necessi- 
tating almost an investment. They are generally utilized 
for depots on a long line of communications, and should 
as a rule, be selected in preference to small towns, the 
civil population of the latter being an additional source 
of anxiety and trouble. Again, isolated villages are 
often held at the exit or entrance to mountain passes, 
or where they command the approach to a bridge or 
ford over a river. 

The only difference between the defence of an isolated 
village and one held in connection with a position is that 
the former is generally prepared for defence all round. 

If a village is to be held to the last, or until re- 
inforced, a reduit or keep must be prepared for the 
garrison to make their last stand in. If, on the other 
hand, it is only to be held for a certain time, and 
then abandoned, it is useless to prepare a keep. 

Villages held in connection with a position are usually 
so important that their recapture will often have to be 
undertaken, in which case a reduit is of great impor- 
tance. The garrison told off to the reduit must be kept 
quite separate from the rest of the defenders. The 
object of a reduit in this case is to keep a foot still in 
a place after it has been carried. A few bold men 
inside can assist greatly in the recapture of a village 
while their presence in the enemy's ranks, so to speak, 
must have a more or less paralysing effect. 

Four Principal Considerations which injlaence the 

Defence of a Village, 

I. To what extent it commands, or is commanded by, 
the surrounding country. 
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THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILWAY. 



. L'KSTRAXGK. 



HE coDstructioD of the TranscaBpian 
Railway, and the piercing of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, will, probably, be 
regarded by the historian of the future 
as the most noteworthy achieTements 
of engineering science during the 
decennium 1880-90, although they 
have hitherto attracted much less attention than they 
deserve. Long before M. de Lesseps' dreams are 
realised, the Transcaspian Railway will he compleled 
to Samarkand, and the capital of Bokhara brought 
within a few days' journey of London and Paris. For 
several reasons, the progress of the line throngh the 
deserts of Central Asia has been hut scantily recorded 
by the English press. In the first place, the work was 
carried out in an almost unknown quarter of the world ; 
and secondly, the Russian authorities are not accus- 
tomed to volunteer information on the progress of 
national undertakings. News came, therefore, some- 
what fitfully, and each separate anoouncement, that 
the railway had been extended to Geok-Tepe, to Merv, 
and eventually to the Oxus, was received with surprise 
by the general public in this countr}'. The rapidity 
with which the line was constructed has, indeed, never 
been equalled in any similar undertaking, and this in 
despite of the most formidable natural obstacles. The 
energy of the Russian Government in prosecuting the 
extension of the railway stands out in strong relief 
against the perfunctory progress of the British (Juetta- 
Candahar line, While the Afghan Delimitation Com- 
mission was spending laborious days in an uneven 
contest with Russian diplomacy, a vast army of railway 
troops and workmen were pushing forward, with the 
utmost speed, the greatest strategic line ever con- 
structed. The Transcaspian Railway has already 
effected a revolution in Central Asian life, and the 
agricultural improvements of the Russians will, pro- 
bably, ere long, exercise an equally potent inHuence 
on the physical condition of the country. Its social 
and political importance is, indeed, even more note- 
worthy than its political sigDiiicance, to which attention 
has been hitherto almost exclusively drawn. 

During the last few weeks, a most valuable history 
of the Transcapian liailway has appeared from the press 
of Messrs. Helwing of Hanover. General Annenkoff, 
the constructor of the line, has placed his notes and 
memoranda in the hands of Dr. 0. Heyfelder, who 
accompanied Skobeleff's Geok-Tepe expedition, and is 
attached as principal medical officer to the railway 



troops in Transcaspia. Dr. Heyfelder is intimately 
acquainted, not only with the country, but with all the 
events that have happened in Central Asia during the 
last decade; and his work, ofQcially inspired as it is, 
forms the principal, indeed almost the only work of 
reference on the history of the Transcaspian line. In 
the following pages we must acknowledge our principal 
indebtedness to Dr. Heyfelder's work, but we have 
endeavoured to bring the narrative up to the preaeat 
time by supplementing his information from the most 
recent accounts of the Russian advance in Central Asia. 
Dr. Heyfelder's history necessarily does not include the 
work accomplished during the months in which his 
book has been in preparation. 



II. — The Russuk Advance. 
The easterly movement of Russia around the Caspian 
was delayed for many years by the heroic resistance of 
the Caucasian tribes. The Russian army was sufficiently 
occupied in conquering the Caucasus, without seeking 
adventures farther afield. So soon, however, as the hill 
country was thoroughly subdued, the energetic advance 
of Russia into Central Asia was recommenced. In 1866 
Tashkend was conquered, and the Government of 
Turkestan established. Gbodsand fell in 1867, and 
Samarkand shared the same fate in the following year. 
Khiva, encompassed by deserts, had for centuries re- 
sisted the extension of Russian territory in Asia. As 
early as the seventeenth century she was menaced bv 
several Cossack expeditions, all of which ended disas- 
trously, Peter the Great sent an army of 4,000 men 
across the desert in the broiling heat of a Turkestan 
summer. Many died on the way, and those who sur- 
vived the dangers of the desert were cut to pieces, 
almost to a man, within a short distance of the city. 
No considerable expedition was again undertaken by the 
Russian Government until 1839, when 5,000 men were 
started, this time in mid-winter, to cross the desert. 
They were, however, driven back by the extreme cold, 
when only half the distance had been covered, and 
scarcely 2,000 men returned to Russian territory The 
next attempt in 1673 was at length successful. The 
small Khanate was attacked simultaneously by five 
columns^one from Krasnovodsk, another from Oreo- 
burg, a third from Kinderly, a fourth from Tashkend, 
and a fifth from Kazala. Four of these columns reached 
Khiva, the fifth was forced to retreat after suffering 
severely from want of water in the desert. The city. 
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Colonel Stolietoflf, occupied and fortified Krasnovodsk, 
founded Michailovsk and held the Balkan mountains, 
nominally to protect the friendly Jomuds against the 
Tekke Turkomans. In 1870 the Tekkes attacked 
Michailovsk, but were driven back with loss. This 
incident was followed by the revolt of the Adajef 
Edrghese and the destruction of two Eussian fishing 
settlements. The whole district was then declared by 
the Russian Government as part of the Caucasus, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Caucasian authorities. 
In November 1871 Colonel Markusoflf, who had super- 
seded Stolietoflf, penetrated to Chikishliar on the south- 
east coast of the Caspian, where his camp was 
attacked at night by the Tekkes. This gave an excuse 
for fortifying Chikishliar, which has since remained in 
the possession of Bussia, and now forms her southern- 
most station on the Caspian Sea. The whole east 
coast was then in her hands; but she could not 
advance farther to the south without violating Persian 
territory. Her onward movement, resembling very 
closely the slow but constant encroachments of the 
sea ; followed, like the sea, the line of least resistance. 
Bussia was not yet prepared to attack Persia ; and 
her energies were consequently directed in the mean- 
time to the reduction of Khiva and the subjugation 
of the Tekke Turkomans. In 1872 extensive recon- 
naissances were made up the Osboi with the object of 
finding a road to Khiva. Markusoflf had penetrated 
in the September of that year to the Wells of Igdy, 
when he was attacked by the Achal Tekke Turkomans. 
The success of the Bussians in this engagement 
enabled them to march on the return journey south- 
west by way of Kizil Arvat and Beurma, ravaging the 
territory through which they passed. In the Khiva ex- 
pedition of 1873, Colonel Markusoflf, as has been said, 
was forced to lead back his detachment to Krasnovodsk 
owing to the scarcity of water in the desert ; but this 
movement he eflfected without losing a single man. 

For a short time the fall of Khiva awed the Tekke 
Turkomans into quiescence ; and their chief, Nur Verdi 
Khan, entered into negotiations with General Lomakin in 
Krasnovodsk with the object of placing his territory under 
Bussian protection. In October 1874, however, an 
attack was made on the ** friendly tribe " of Yomuds, and 
this gave occasion for a renewal of hostilities. For 
the protection of the caravan route to Khiva, Lomakm 
resolved, in 1877, to occupy the fortress of Kizil Arvat 
in the Achal oasis, and this he was able to do with a 
comparatively small force. Before, however, he had 
time to strengthen his position, he was attacked and 
defeated by a large Turkoman army. In the following 
year he again assumed the oflfensive, occupied the position 
of Tchat, at the junction of the Schumbar with the 
Atrek, and there built a fort. Benewed requests were 
then made by Tekke ambassadors for Bussian protection ; 



but the negotiations were again suddenly broken oflf, and 
Nur Verdi Khan attacked Tchat with 10,000 men. He 
was unsuccessful ; and the Bussians resolved to prosecute 
their advantage by an energetic advance. Their policy 
had, up to that time, been " passively oflfensive,'' if we 
may use the phrase They bad crept forward, gaining 
a few miles at a time, but without making any deter- 
mined attempt to break the resistance with which they 
were met at every point. Their advance, in fact, had 
been made by a series of very short rushes. When 
driven back from Kizil Arvat, they were content to 
occupy Tchat, although they thereby lost nearly 100 
miles. It was now, however, decided to assume an 
energetic oflfensive, and subdue the whole of the Achal 
oasis at one blow. 

With this object, the first great expedition was 
organized under the Caucasian General Lazaref, with 
Chikishliar a'S the base of operations. After long and 
tedious preparations, the advance was commenced, late 
in June 1879, with 4,000 men. On 13th July, General 
Lazaref died, and the chief command devolved upon 
General Lomakin. Geok-Tepe, the stronghold of the 
Turkomans, was attacked on 28th August, but the 
Bussians were driven back with considerable loss, and 
General Lomakin was forced to retreat as best he could 
to Krasnovodsk. The Achal Tekkes, who were^now joined 
by the inhabitants of the Merv oasis, became more than 
ever formidable. 

The next Bussian expedition was planned on a 
considerably larger scale. Not only was the number of 
men more than doubled, but it was decided to build a 
railway from the sea to the fringe of the oasis, both to 
aid the advance and to secure the retreat of the expedi- 
tionary force. General Skobeleflf was placed in command 
of the troops, and General Annenkoflf, who afterwards 
built the far larger railway into the heart of Asia, was 
entrusted with the construction and administration of 
what was then regarded as a more or less temporary or 
provisional line. 

The Bussians did not resume the oflfensive until 
December 1880, when the advance of the whole expedi- 
tionary army, numbering 10,000 men, was begun. Geok- 
Tepe was reached on 1st January 1881, without serious 
opposition. The fortress, in which nearly 40,000 Tekkes 
found refuge, was encircled by two mud walls at a 
distance of fifty feet from each other, protected by a 
ditch in front, and provided in the rear with a raised 
platform for the defenders. The Turkomans and their 
families occupied kibitkas sunk into the ground and 
covered with earth to a considerable depth as a protection 
against shot. General Skobeleflf, despite his well-known 
dash, found it impossible to attempt an assault, and 
preparations were made for a regular siege. The first 
parallel was cut on 4th January ; and, despite the most 
heroic sallies of the besieged, the work went steadily. 
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German system, of which he made a thorough study. 
The pl^culiar conditions of service in the Russian army, 
however, rendered anything approaching to an exact copy 
of the German organization impossible. In Germany, 
the recruit joins the railway regiment at the commence- 
ment of his term of service ; and this plan, owing to the 
extremely high standard of education, answers extremely 
well. In Bussia the case different. The mass of the 
recruits are almost entirely uneducated, and before 
joining their special corps, it is found necessary to give 
them eighteen months' or two years' training in the most 
elementary movements. Furthermore, only men of 
superior intelligence, or those who have previously been 
connected with the railway service, are selected for these 
battalions. They are, therefore, at once soldiers and 
skilled workmen. When their term of service expires 
they find, as a rule, situations on the various railways of 
the Empire, and are always available, on mobilization, 
to form the nucleus of a new corps, or to fill vacancies 
in existing battalions. 

Until the beginning of the present year, the regulations 
affecting the organization of the Russian railway troops 
dated from November 1876, when one railway battalion 
was formed. Two new battalions were raised in 1877, a 
fourth in 1878, a fifth (at first called the reserve bat- 
talion, afterwards the first Transcaspian battalion) in 
1880, and a sixth (the 2nd Transcaspian battalion) in 
1885. By the advice of the Superior Council of War, 
the Czar authorized last year the provisional reorganiza- 
tion of the railway troops on wholly new lines. The 
measure took effect on 1st January last, and is to hold 
good for five years from that date. By its provisions, 
the European railway battalions, which have hitherto 
been brigaded with Engineer battalions, are henceforth 
to form an independent Railway brigade, for which a 
. staff has recently been created. The strength of each 
battalion is fixed as follows : — 

Peace. — 25 oflBcers, 8 classed officials, 625 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 10 draught horses, and 42 
transport vehicles. 

Wab. — 25 officers, 5 classed officials, 1,112 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 81 draught horses, 4 saddle 
horses, and 42 transport vehicles. During peace, 5 of 
the 18 subaltern officers of each battalion are employed 
on the State railways. 

A railway battalion consists, in peace, of 5 companies 
(2 for construction, 2 for working, and 1 of cadres for 
the formation of reserve companies on mobilization) ; in 
war, of 4 companies. The company effective is 123 
. non-commissioned officers and men in peace, and 260 
in war. These figures include 8 or 10 men " without 
arms," consisting principally of orderlies and clerks. 
The cadre company comprises 101 non-commissioned 
officers and men, including 8 " without arms." It would 
form, in war, 4 companies pf reserve — 3 for working and 1 



for construction Excluding the two battalions in Central 
Asia, the Russian army possesses, therefore, in peace, 4 
railway battalions of 20 companies and 2,872 men ; in 
war, 4 field and 4 reserve battalions, with 82 companies 
and 8,820 men, in each case excluding officers. Of these, 
8 working and 8 construction companies will, in war, 
form part of the active army ; the rest will be employed 
in the Etappen service. 

The construction of strategic railways went hand-in- 
hand in Russia with the formation of special railway 
battalions. The first railway built provisionally for 
strategic purposes was constructed before Balaklava 
during the Crimean War. In the American War of 
Secession, military railroads played an important part ; 
and their role was still further extended by the Germans 
in 1870-71. General Annenkoff in his Remarks of a 
Russian Officer on the War of 1870-71, lays especial stress 
on the services rendered to the German army by the 
construction of a bridge over the Marne within a fort- 
night ; and the provisional communication by railway of 
Remilly and Pont-a-Mousson, which surrounded Metz, 
and — 24 miles long — was built in 80 days. 

From 1871 onwards, the construction of military rail- 
ways, temporary and permanent, became general in 
Russia. The first line of the kind was built in 1871 
between Krasnoe-Selo and Peterhof, during the grand 
manoeuvres, and afterwards became permanent. Several 
similar railways were constructed in the following years : 
In 1880 the Transcaspian railway was begun ; and in 
1882 a line was built between Shabnisk and Pinsk 
within 3i months — a most praiseworthy performance, 
carried out under very considerable difficulties. 



IV. — From Michailovsk to Kizil Abvat. 

The first stretch from Michailovsk to Kizil Arvat was, 
as has been said, a purely strategic railway, built ad hoc 
for the Geok-Tepe expedition of 1880-81. Chikishliar 
which had been the base of operations under Lazaref, 
Lomakin and Tergusakof, and had already grown into 
a relatively large town, was for several reasons consi- 
dered unsuitable as the terminus of the projected rail- 
way. In the first place, Chikishliar has no harbour, but 
only an open roadstead, extremely exposed to storms, 
and so shallow that the steamers of the Caspian, despite 
their light draught, can only approach within five miles. 
In the second place, the town is 2J° south of Erasno- 
vodsk, and 2"^ south of Michailovsk, or a full day's 
journey by steamship farther removed than these places 
from Baku and Astraklian. 

Krasnovodsk, then the residence of the Gt)vemor- 
General of the district, possessed a splendid harbour 
aceessible to the largest vessels on the Caspian; but 
three ranges of hard rocky hills, by which it was cut off 
from the desert, rendered its selection as the tenniuo^ 
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Tepe campaign as far as Achsha Euyma, and rendered 
important assistance to the expeditionary corps, espe- 
cially in transporting the wounded to the coast, and 
bringing back the returning troops. On the conclusion 
•of the campaign, the line was extended to Kizil Arvat, 
where a large depot was built, and barracks provided 
for the railway regiment, of which it became the head- 
quarters. 

A long pause then ensued, until, in the spring of 
1885, General Annenkoflf was ordered to extend the 
line to Merv, and eventually to the Amu Daria. 



V. — The Harbour of Uzun-Ada. 

During the interval, Michailovosk had been found quite 
unsuitable as the permanent terminus of the railway. 
The site had been chosen provisionally and in the 
greatest haste, without reference to its value as a com- 
mercial harbour, or even as a port for large war- ships. 
The largest steamers of the Caspian, which draw only 
9 feet of water, wxre unable to enter the bay of Michail- 
ovsk owing to its extreme shallowness They were 
obliged, therefore, to break bulk at Krasnovodsk, whence 
their cargoes were brought by smaller vessels to the rail- 
way terminus at Michailovsk. The voyage from Baku 
to Krasnovodsk was rapid and easy ; but when the latter 
place was passed, the vessel was obliged to wind a 
tortuous course through channels dangerously narrow 
and shallow, abounding in sand-banks and other 
obstacles. The delays and dangers of this passage 
necessarily increased the cost of freight from Baku to 
the railway to a very large extent, and seriously hampered 
the growing trade of the district. 

Two alternative plans were at first submitted. The 
first, which was not adopted at the time, but which will 
probably be carried out in the near future, was to con- 
tinue the railway around the Balkan Bay to Krasnovodsk, 
a distance of 80 miles, and make the latter the terminus 
of the railway. The difficulty of cutting through the 
rocky hills behind the town, and the immense expense 
it would involve, were still regarded as obstacles sufficient 
to warrant the rejection of an otherwise excellent plan. 
The alternative proposal was to leave the terminus of 
the railway at Michailovsk and deepen the harbour and 
its approaches by dredging sufficiently to allow the 
entrance of the largest vessels. It was calculated that 
for this purpose 40,000 cubic fathoms must be excavated, 
an operation which not only involved considerable out- 
lay both in time and money, but was by no means 
certain to attain its object. Careful observation has 
shown that the sand is thrown up by the sea in great 
quantities under the action of strong and continuous 
winds. 

While the authorities were hesitating between tliese 
two projects, each of which was open to serious objec- 



tion, soundings in the bay of Michailovsk had shown 
that the difficulty might be solved in a comparatively 
simple and inexpensive manner. It was found that by 
extending the railway about 16 miles, and carrying the 
line over a shallow 1 metre deep to the south-western 
extremity of the island of Uzun-Ada, a depth of 12 feet 
of water might be obtained. At this place vessels are 
now able to miload directly on to the railway. The 
voyage from Baku is now only 18 hours, and the whole 
journey from Krasnovodsk to Michailovsk, together with 
the double break of bulk, is saved. This result was 
obtained by excavating 1,500 cubic fathoms of earth in 
the approaches to Uzun-Ada, where the depth fell in 
some cases to 2 feet. In all other places, however, 
it varies between 10, 11 and 12 feet. In the Caspian 
Sea only 9 feet are required, as, owing' to the pre- 
vailing shallowness, no vessels are built with greater 
draught. 

During the exceptionally severe winter 1885-6, the 
harbour was rendered maccessible through ice ; but this 
objection would apply with almost equal force to any 
other part of the coast. A few vessels were caught in 
the ice and imprisoned until the frost broke up, and 
others were compelled to return to Krasnovodsk to avoid 
the same fate. Communication between Krasnovodsk 
and Baku was suspended for a week, between Krasno- 
vodsk and Michailovsk for a fortnight. The cold on this 
occasion, however, is said to have been more severe in 
that region than any experienced during the present 
generation. An ice steamer similar to that employed 
between Abo and Stockholm will in future be provided 
to keep the channel open. 

The island of Uzun-Ada is connected with the main- 
land by a sand-bank 1^ miles long and 1 metre below 
the surface of the sea. This bank has been raised above 
the surface, strengthened in exposed parts by stone and 
woodwork, and used as a means of carrying the rail- 
way over the shallows. The Caspian Sea has no ebb 
and flow, but its level varies about IJ feet according 
to the prevailing wind. 

These works were pushed on with so much activity 
that on 10th May 1886 — six months after the com- 
mencement of the operations --the harbour and station of 
Uzun-Ada were open for general traffic. Seven months 
later, Uzun-Ada had increased to seventy Astrakhan* 
houses and several large buildings, including the rail- 
way station, hotel, hospital, post office, bazaars, &c. 
From the opening of the harbour on 10th May to the 
Ist December following, Uzun-Ada was visited by 169 
steamships and 190 sailing vessels. The town, that 
is to say, made more progress in six months than 
Krasnovodsk in fifteen years. The whole cost of the 
works did not exceed 455,000 roubles, including the 

* The Astraklijui houses cost in all 760 roubles, inclading the traniH 
j)ort of the materials ami the small expense of erection. 
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dredging operations in the harbour, the public build- 
ings of the to^n, and the construction of the extra 16 
miles of railway. 



VI.— General Tchernajeff's Attack. 

The construction of the Transcaspian railway, like most 
great undertakings, was vehemently opposed from the 
outset by a storm of opposition. It was attacked on 
almost every conceivable ground. Some contended that 
its construction was impossible ; others, that if it were 
constructed, it would be useless, from a strategic point 
of view, and that, as a commercial undertaking, it could 
scarcely be made to pay even working expenses. 
Perhaps the most important paper on these lines, 
certainly that which attracted most attention, was 
contributed to the Novoe Vremyay by General TchernajeflF, 
late Governor-General of Turkestan. We quote the 
following passages from his letter, which appeared under 
the title of An Academic Railway. 

" For some time past the newspapers have reported 
the opening of a new station, or the completion of another 
stretch, of the Transcaspian Railway. The public, in 
reading these reports, may believe that the day is not 
far distant when the traveller to Tashkend will no longer 
be obliged to make his way through the shifting sand of 
the desert, but may take his ease in a comfortable 
railway-carriage ; that the completion of the undertaking 
will render our position in Asia secure, and that the 
English will perforce change from insidious enemies into 
submissive allies. In my last interview with General 
Skobeleff, immediately before his departure on the Achal 
Tekke expedition, I asked him why he had sanctioned the 
construction of the railway, since it would only increase 
the cost of his expedition. His answer was * Let it be 
built, or we shall only make enemies. I know, myself, 
that I shall finish the expedition before the railway is 
completed.' And so it was ; the expedition ended in 
January 1881, and the first stretch of the railway, from 
the sea to Kizil Arvat, was not finished until the following 
antunm. In order to justify the construction of the 
railway, which did not render the least service to the 
expedition,* and which, in addition to the millions 
originally expended, now requires half a million roubles 
per annum for its working, the War Minister has decided 
to continue the work, in the hope that the line will pay 
better as it is extended. The authorities forgot, however, 
to thoroughly prospect the country through which it is to 

* Dr. Heyfelder replied to these assertions by pointing out that the 
railway from the sea to MoUa Kary was opened in October 1880, and from 
Mo] la Kary to Atscha Kuyma in December, when it was used for the 
transport of infantry, artillery, and hospital train. The line to Kasanchik 
was finished in February 1881, and served both to bring back the troops 
from the front, and as a means of sending the wounded to the Michailovsk. 
The expedition ended in the beginning of May The order of the day in 
which Skobelefif took leave of his troops is dated IGth May 1881. 



be laid ; and the result will inevitably be that it will be 
buried in the drifting sand of the desert. The breadth 
of the desert through which the railway is expected to 
cut is from 225 to 250 miles, over 60 of which it is 
madness to attempt the construction of a line. The 
whole country from the Caspian Sea to the Syr Daria is 
a sea of sand. The Amu Daria cuts this otherwise 
waterless desert into two nearly equal parts. In this 
immense territory there are three oases ; Khiva, whose 
existence depends on the artificial irrigation of the Amu 
Daria ; Merv, which owes its fertility to the Murghab ; 
and Bokhara, due to the Sarafshan. 

** Free access to these oases is only possible from the 
north and south of the Caspian Sea ; and in these two 
directions alone, therefore, is an improved conmiunication 
between Russia and Central Asia conceivable. 

" The southern route would lead by way of Astrabad, 
Budschnurd, Shirwan, and Meshed to the Murghab 
valley, thence in a northerly direction to Merv, or easterly 
from Anchoi to Kerki, on the Amu Daria. The first and 
most accessible portion of the route is on Persian terri- 
tory ; the other part we evacuated to the English after 
the victory of General Kommaroflf at Pergdeh. The 
result, therefore, of our most recent action in central 
Asia, is the conquest of the Merv oasis, the approadhes 
to which are in foreign hands. In order to ensoFe a 
direct communication with Merv, we have decided to 
construct a railway across the circumvening deserts to 
Bokhara and Tashkend. 

'' So long as the construction of the Transcaspian rail- 
way was limited to the deserts around the Caspian, the 
execution of the project appeared practicable. Now, 
however, that 800 miles have been built, the line has 
come to an abrupt stop in wastes of shifting sand, and 
the whole absurdity of our policy in Central Asia is 
apparent . . . The result of our recent concessions is 
that our prestige in Asia has seriously sunk. God forbid 
that we may occupy the same position in Bokhara that 
we now do in Belgrade and Sofia! We (Tchemajeff) 
regard the extension of the railway from Merv to 
Bokhara as absolutely impracticable, although the con- 
structors promise its completion for the end of July 
1886. The method employed in the construction of the 
first few miles — puddling the sand with a mixture of 
clay and water — is necessarily impossible now, for there 
is neither water nor clay. But even if both were present, 
the protection would be absolutely valueless against sand 
carried by the wind over hundreds of versts of desert. 
The only eflBcient defence is, in our (Tchernajeffs) opinion, 
the construction of stone galleries, which in its turn is 
wholly impossible in a country where not only stone, 
but wood, lime, and water are completely wanting. We 
have had enough of blind confidence. A Commission is , 
now being sent to inquire into the question, and, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
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N our last number we cited the main 
instances in which Parliament took 
exception—or specially legislated for 
the employment of foreigners, we will 
now turn to the recorded " home ser- 
vices " of the 60th Eegiment from the 
time of its formation in 1756, until 
it was made a Hritish regiment in 1824. For many 
years after its formation it served continuously in 
America and the West Indies, but in 1775-7C, we find 
" England " entered as the station of a portion of the 
regiment. This might naturally lead a casual observer 
to infer that the regiment was serving England in these 
years, but as a matter of fact it refers only to the 3rd 
and 4th Battalions, which were raised in England at 
tb'at time, and despatched to the West Indies. 

A precisely similar case is that of 1787-88, when 
"England"* again appears as one of the quarters of 
the regiment. In this case it ie on record that the 
battalion raised was composed almost entirely of 
foreigners.t and in consequence of being unable to 
serve in England, it was sent out to the West Indies. 

In 17!)S, the 3rd Battalion, at the time serving in the 
West Indies, was drafted into the 4th Battalion on the 
same station, and the staff sent to the Channel Islands 
where the 3rd Battalion was re-formed and sent back 
to the West Indies.J 

A similar process was apparently carried out with 
the 4th Battalion, which is recorded as moving to 
Guernsey in 1796, and returning to America in the 
following year, when the 1st liattalion was drafted into 
the 2nd Battalion at Quebec, and re-formed again in 
Guernsey, whence it was sent out to the West Indies 
in 1799. 

It is doubtful whether in any of these instances the 
law of the land prohibiting the bringing of foreigners 
to serve in the United Kingdom was infringed, as in 
every ease the cadres only of the battalions appear to 
have been brought borne, and as soon as they were 
completed up to their strength, they were despatched 
to the West Indies. It is also quite possible that the 
"staff" of the 3rd Battalion consisted of British 
subjects. 

* li'ginirnlaC CAroiiirle, Wallace. |i. !!•"■. 

J /*.■./.. p. 4f; 



It may be noted as a curious coincidence, that in do 
case were any of these cadres brought to England, bat 
to the Channel Islands, where it was lawful by 
84 George III., c. 43 (1798) for certain foreign troopa 
to be stationed. 

We now come to the case of the 6th Battalion, which 
when composed of only 400 of Hompesch's disbanded 
regiment was sent to Ireland. It did good service at 
New Boas and Vinegar Hill on June 21st, 1798, and 
embarked in January 1799 for the West Indies.' 

The preceding are the only instances in which we find 
a battalion of the 60th serving in the Channel Islands 
or Ireland previous to the year 1803, No battalion 
was allowed to come to England until after an Act had 
been passed in that year, whereby a limited number of 
foreigners were permitted to serve in the United 
Kingdom as long as the war lasted. 

The extraordinary national emergencies of the early 
part of this century would, however, account for much 
greater irregularities than those which we have related, 
and a study of the situation in 1805-1810 will show 
that the British forces were in a constant state of being 
hurried from point to point of the globe, to protect 
fresh interests assailed, to guard against a possible in- 
vasion, or descent upon our coasts or islands, or to 
act as expeditionary forces against the enemy. To 
these same disturbing factors may we account for the 
GOth Regiment, specially enlisted for service in America, 
being brought to the Channel Islands, and used in 
fr eland and in the Peninsula. 

In these troublesome times it was unsafe to despatch 
regiments in transports without some men-of-war as 
escort ; hence we commonly read of them being detained 
for weeks and months awaiting the assembly of a con- 
voy. Thus, on September'soth 1805, the 4th Battalion 
landed at Portsmouth (its first appearance in Europe 
since it was raised, and was detained at Lymington 
until the following August, when it embarked for the 
Cai>e of Good Hope. This sending of a battalion of the 
COth to the Cape in 1806, is the first instance we have 
on record of its being despatched to any station out of 
America. 

This battalion remained at the Gape for a very short 
time, for we find it on its return voyage in 1811, 
when it landed at Portsmouth, and was quartered at 

* Rr^mmtal Chnmicle, Wallace, p. 4G. 
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this feeling was much accentuated when the Trades 
Association, the Masonic Lodges, the Native Christian 
community, desired to be armed, and disciplined and 
organized after the manner of soldiers; and, side by side 
with our own compatriots and fellow-subjects, the repre- 
sentatives of the great French and American nations 
sympathized with us in our distress. Lord Canning 
told them in reply, " that they might enrol themselves 
as special constables " ! Had the offer of the Calcutta 
citizens, made on the 20th May been accepted, it would 
have disengaged for immediate action the wing of a 
regiment. The 84th Kegiment was detained motionless 
near Calcutta until the 20th May, whereas, had it been 
despatched on the 6th, its presence would probably have 
prevented the outbreak at Cawnpore. The reason why 
the Government did not act with promptitude and 
decision is explained by Mr. Secretary Beadon in his 
letter to the French residents at Calcutta : " Everything 
is quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. The 
mischief caused by a passing and groundless panic has, 
fortunately, been arrested ; and there is every reason to 
hope that, in the course of a few days, tranquillity and 
confidence will be restored throughout the Presidency." 
Malleson says : " The hope which existed was, in fact, 
without reason." The week that followed the 1st of 
June gave Government their first awakening. Litelli- 
gence reached Calcutta of the mutiny at Lucknow, of the 
defection of all the regiments occupying Oudh, of revolts 
at Azimgarh, Benares, and Allahabad, of the massacre 
of the Europeans at Jhansie. About this time several 
European regiments arrived in Calcutta which were 
rapidly sent up-country with a view to save the threatened 
line. While Government were despatching every availa- 
ble European soldier up-country. Lord Canning refused 
to disarm or disband the native regiments at Barrackpore 
and Dinapore, because he feared that such a measure 
would exasperate the Sepoys at other stations, where 
there were no white soldiers to protect the Christians 
from their vengeance. Further, the Government 
reported to the Court of Directors their belief that a 
public profession of loyalty, made by the 70th Eegiment 
of Native Infantry, then stationed at Barrackpore, 
would " have the happiest influence on the minds of all 
well-disposed men in the native army." They, therefore, 
allowed three and a half native regiments at that station 
to retain their arms. To the 6th Native Infantry, at 
Allahabad, on the eve of a revolt accompanied by marked 
barbarity, the Government sent, at the same time, their 
acknowledgment of a similar profession. They would 
not believe the fact that was patent to all around them — 
the fact that the entire native army was animated by 
but one feeling, and that the mutiny of a regiment was 
merely a question of time and opportunity. Another 
statesman, one who knew India well, took a decidedly 
opposite view to Lord Canning John Lawrence argued 



that it was necessary to disarm his regiments oecaus 
no Sepoy's profession of loyalty could be trusted. " If it 
was unfair (writes Holmes) to blame Canning after the 
event had proved him wrong, it was unfair to praise 
Lawrence after the event had proved him right. 
Canning had not yet grasped the great truth that a 
handful of Englishmen could only hold millions of 
Asiatics in check by boldly taking the initiative against 
them, and trusting that they would be too terrified to 
perceive the absence of a material force suflScient to 
support the uncompromising assertion of authority. 
Many reasonable excuses have been made for Lord 
Canning's failure, but history refuses him the title of a 
great statesman, because others who had fewer resources 
than he, needed no excuses.'* 

The citizens of Calcutta were not the only friends, 
whose offers of assistance Canning set at nought. The 
kingdom of Nepaul was at that time virtually ruled by 
the famous Jung Bahadoor, a very unscrupulous but 
very sagacious minister, who, knowing England well, 
had a firm faith in the resources of the British power. 
He made an offer to Major Ramsay, the Resident of 
Ehatmandoo, to lend a body of Ghoorkhas to the British 
Government. The Resident took upon himself the 
responsibility of accepting the offer, and wrote to Law- 
rence and General Lloyd, the Commander of the Dina- 
pore Division, informing them that he was prepared to 
send detachments to their aid. 

On the 15th June, the first detachment, a thousand 
strong, marched from Ehatmandoo. Only two days 
later, however, the Resident received an express bom 
the Foreign Secretary, ordering him to recall the Ghoor- 
khas, if they had not passed the frontier. Ramsay 
obeyed. In recrossing the pestilential belt of jungle 
(the Terai) which stretched along the base of their hills, 
they suffered grievously from sickness ; but the vacil- 
lation of Canning condemned them to undergo the same 
trial again ; for hardly had they reached Ehatmandoo, 
when he ordered the Resident to ask Jung Bahadoor 
for three thousand men to be sent to the aid of Law- 
rence. From the time when Secretary Beadon returned 
his memorable reply to the address of the French Resi- 
dent of his intact line of six hundred miles, the English 
newspapers in Calcutta persistently urged Canning to 
retract his refusal of the offers of the volunteers. Mr. 
T. P. Grant's practical advice to Lord Canning induced 
him to avail himself of the aid which had been proffered, 
three weeks earlier, by the citizens of Calcutta, hi 
order to induce the Governor-General to agree to this 
tardy concession, Mr. Grant wrote a letter describing 
the facts as they really were. In it he wrote : " In reality 
as well as in appearance we are very weak here, where 
we ought to be — and if we can't we should appear 
to be — as strong as possible. We have as enemies 
three native regiments and a half, of which one and <i 
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On the night of Saturday the 13th June an express 
arrived at Government House from General Hearsey, 
stating that the Sepoys at Barrackpore had conspired 
to rise in the course of the night, and that he had 
sent for the 78th Highlanders who were at Chinsurah, 
to disarm the suspected regiments if the measure were 
approved hy Government. The sanction to the dis- 
arming was reluctantly given. On the evening of the 
14th June the native regiments at Barrackpore were 
disarmed as well as the Sepoy Guards at Calcutta, 
Fort William, and Dum-Dum. 

On this day, known in history as '* Panic Sunday,'' 
there was great excitement in Calcutta. It was reported 
that the Sepoys at Barrackpore had risen in the night, 
and soon the rumour ran that they were in full march 
upon Calcutta, and it was also bruited abroad that the 
Oudh people at Garden Beach were to rise at the same 
time, and join in the threatened massacre of the Chris- 
tian people. 

Very contradictory reports are given as to the bearing 
of certain portions of the European community on this 
eventful Sunday. The author of the Red Pamphlet 
states that among the most panic-stricken, ** There 
were Secretaries to Government running over to Mem- 
bers of Council, loading their pistols, barricading 
their doors, sleeping on sofas ; Members of Council 
abandoning their houses with their families, and taking 
refuge on board ship ; crowds of lesser celebrities, im- 
pelled by these examples, having hastily collected their 
valuables, were rushing to the Fort, only too happy to 
be allowed to sleep under the Fort guns." 

Dr. Mouat writes he had never witnessed ** a scene 
of such utter abandonment." The Friend of India, 
June 18th, 1857, states : ** The infection of terror raged 
through all classes. Chowringhee and Garden Beach 
were abandoned for the Fort, and the vessels in the 
river. The shipping was crowded with visitors, and in 
houses which were selected as being least likely to be 
attacked, hundreds of people gladly huddled together, 
to share the peculiar comforts which the presence of 
crowds imparts on such occasions. The hotels were 
fortified ; bands of sailors marched through the tho- 
roughfares, happy in the expectation of possible fighting 
and the certainty of grog. Every group of natives were 
scanned with suspicion. . . . Many years must elapse 
before the night of the 14th June 1857 will be forgotten 
in Calcutta."* 

It is pleasant to record that *' nothing could exceed 
the courage and steadfastness of the members of the 
mercantile and trading community." Had they not 

* Kayo refuses to accept the charges of cowardice made against high 
officials by contemporary writers as proved ; but Malleson, on whose 
authority I have made the statement in the text, says that he was 
prepared then, as he is now prepared, to name, had he been called upon, 
the individuals to whom he referred. ( Vide Red Pamphlet, p. 105). 



already shown, when their services were accepted by 
Government their loyalty and courage, by sacrificing all 
private considerations to the good of the State ? Heed- 
less of scorching suns and drenching rains, they volun- 
tarily submitted to the labour of drill and discipline, 
and formed themselves, under the able guidance of 
Orfeur Cavanagh, the Town Major, into a powerful 
brigade which ultimately earned the hearty commen- 
dations of Sir Colin Campbell. 

The next event at Calcutta was the arrest of the 
King of Oudh who was removed from Garden Beach to 
Fort William, thereby rendering his armed followers 
powerless for mischief. Another element of danger was 
supposed to have been discovered, in the fact that there 
had been a large importation of arms into Calcutta, and 
that the natives of the capital and of the surrounding 
districts were purchasing them freely from the shop- 
keepers not disinclined to make money by the crisis. 
This circumstance with other similar reports induced a 
number of the Christain inhabitants to appeal to the 
Government to disarm all the natives in the place. To 
this a reply was given, two days afterwards, that it was 
not intended to disarm any class of the residents of 
Calcutta or the neighbourhood, that sufficient precautions 
had been taken for the safety of the city and that a 
General Arms Bill was under consideration. 

On July the 20th a deputation of Calcutta merchants 
waited on the Governor-General and represented the 
vast amount of interest at stake in Tirhoot, and earnestly 
solicited the disarming of the three native regiments at 
Dinapore. They pointed out how this might be easily 
effected, and how a steamer conveying a European 
regiment might stop three hours at Dinapore, while the 
men, aided by Her Majesty's 10th Foot, performed the 
operation. In vain — not an hour could be spared ; 
troops were so urgently required elsewhere ; for this or 
for some other equally powerful reason the recommenda- 
tion of the Calcutta mercantile commimity was refused 
by Lord Canning, and the Government at Calcutta were 
mainly responsible for the mutiny at Dinapore. Had 
their advice been taken, the troops would have been 
delayed three hours and gone on their way rejoicing. 
Because it was not taken, those troops and others whose 
services were urgently required in the north-west were 
detained in the Behar district for a considerable time. 

The final measure contemplated by Lord Canning 
about this time (July) filled to overflowing the measure 
of his unpopularity. On the 13th of July the Grand 
Jury suggested the disarming of the native population, 
but Lord Canning disarmed both Europeans and Natives, 
although the Act contained a proviso under which it was 
possible for any man to apply for a licence to carry 
arms. The next important incident at the City of 
Palaces was the arrival of Sir Patrick Grant, an officer 
whose previous career and many and varied services 
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seemed to justify Lord Canning in regarding him as the 
man for the situation. But though he had proved 
himself a cool-headed soldier in the bloody combats with 
the Seikhs, Sir Charles Napier had said of him that he 
was only fit to command a Division.* He was now 
called upon to command an army, and to suppress a 
rebellion. But he declined the honour which was thrust 
upon him. While Delhi was still in the hands of 
triumphant mutineers, while from a hundred stations 
his countrywomen were uttering a despairing cry for 
help, he declared " that the Commander-in-chief can 
most efficiently, and assuredly most expeditiously, 
control and direct all military movements now, and 
re-organization and regeneration of the army hereafter^ if 
he has had the advantage of being in personal commu- 
nication with the head of the Government,'* and thus 
best serve his country by taking up his abode in 
Government House and there directing on paper the 
movements of the troops whose glory he refused to 
share. Sir Patrick Grant gave other reasons to justify 
his decision to remain in Calcutta, one of which was 
that he would need a complete regiment to escort his 
papers. (Malleson.) But in declining to take the field 
he performed a service which his countrymen appreciated 
more than his designs for the direction of the campaign 
or the re-organization of the army. For the Officer he 
selected to act against the rebels and mutineers was 
Brigadier-General Havelock. Malleson, in speaking of 
him, says, '' he bore a strong resemblance to the most 
capable of the Marshals of the first Empire, the illus- 
trious Mass^na, of whom Napoleon thus wrote : * His 
conversation gave few indications of genius, but at the 
first cannon-shot his mental energy redoubled, and when 
surrounded by danger his thoughts were clear and 
forcible.' " General Havelock left Calcutta on the 24th 
of June — ^what he accomplished with his army, and how 
he accomplished it are matters of history. 

On the Ist of August, Outram appeared in Calcutta 
fresh from his Persian triumphs; the Madras Native 
Infantry Begiments began to arrive, and were soon 
followed by Captain William Peel and Captain Sotheby 
with their naval brigades ; and on August the 13th, Sir 
Colin Campbell, with his Crimean honours thick upon 
him, came and took up the office of Commander-in-Chief, 

* Lift of Sir C. Napier, vol. iy. p. 202. 



with the warm approval of the army, who knew him as 
**the war-bred Sir Colin," Sir Charles Napier*s lieutenant 
and friend. Finding nothing had been done by the 
Government before his arrival for the equipment of 
the expected reinforcements or for their transport to the 
seat of war, Sir Colin Campbell lost no time to supply 
these deticiences. He roused sluggish departmental 
officials to bestir themselves. He caused horses to be 
purchased for the cavalry and artillery ; ordered guns to 
be cast, gun-carriages, harness and tents to be made up, 
and rifle-balls to be manufactured and procured from 
England ; sent for supplies of flour from the Cape, and 
engaged English-speaking servants for the expected 
European regiments from Madras. Finally he con- 
tracted for the transport of the troops from Raneegunge 
in bullock-waggons, and provided for their security by 
sending small movable columns to keep the road clear. 
This scheme was soon brought to perfection and was 
made to work so as to land daily in Allahabad 200 men 
fresh and fit for work conveyed in the space of a fort- 
night from Calcutta. On the 27th of October, having 
seen all the troops that had arrived duly sent on their 
way, he started himself with his staff from Calcutta. 
Near Shergotty he narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of a party of the mutineers, and on the 1st 
November reached Allahabad. Calcutta was now safe ; 
troops were daily arriving, and confidence was restored. 

This is not the place to discuss the qualities possessed 
by Lord Canning to fit him for the post of Governor - 
General. It was ever his aim to do his duty, and he 
died for his country as honourably as the bravest soldier 
who had perished on the field of battle. 

The disaffection of the 19th Regiment of Native 
Infantry was the small cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand, which portended the storm which burst over the 
Bengal Presidency. But though we now know that 
there was concert and conspiracy, though we have before 
us the proof positive, in many atrocious murders, that 
the mutiny m Bengal had long been organized, not a 
single department of the English Government has ever 
been able to give us the slightest clue to the origin of 
that mutiny. The fidelity of a hundred years was 
violated without premonitory note, and nobody knows 
what led to this calamity. 

J. C. D. 



TWO FAVOURITE RESORTS OF THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 

Dt ARTHUR M. HORWOOD. 



E have passed Belem, the Gravesend of 
tbe TaguB — the point at which the 
majesty of the law asserts its dominion 
by injecting into all incoming shipping 
a myrmidoD with a short, brass-hilted 
sword, and a carpet bag — tbe rapacious 
powder-boat has required us to "stand 
and deliver " every ounce of explosive material we 
possess ; the river-guard having received satisfactory 
assurances as to our bill of health, granted pratique, 
and we are again breasting the rapid stream of el Tejn 
towards the anchorage before Lisbon proper, when a 
breathless quarter-master comes hurrying aft with an 
intentness of purpose that attiacts general attention. 
He shapes his course for the ensign halyards at the 
Btera, which he quickly loosens and holds fast in his 
grasp, while directiug an expectant eye towards the 
bridge. He has not long to wait ; a signal is conveyed 
to him, and, acting instantly thereon, downwards comes 
fluttering the blood-red bunting towards the deck ; a 
momentary pause on its journey, and back it travels to 
the gaff, as, dwarfed into insignificance, we sweep by a 
fieet of towering, majestic war-vessels, gUsteniug and 
shining, black, white, and yellow, each in turn acknow- 
ledging our salute with a similar obeisance, given with 
a promptitude and precision that call forth the admi- 
ration of our performer. 

It is the British Channel Squadron, enjoying a period 
of relaxation from the buffeting with the elements on 
the deep ; a reprieve from the drench of spray and rain, 
the chill of biting nor'westers, the anxiety and strain 
of the look-out throogh dark nights and thick weather, 
and the comfort of being " as steady as a church " after 
the heavy " send " of the Bay of Biscay and the un- 
pleasant pitching in the chops of the Channel — it is tbe 
month of January, remember. 

But here in the city of Ulysses winter is " deck'd with 
a smile," — not but that on an occasion it can wear a 
frown (and Lisbon under an overcast sky presents a 
Btrangely desolate spectacle), but the prevailing order of 
things is warm sunshine and bright skies. The glitter- 
ing white panorama that stretches right and left is 
viewed through an atmosphere of September-like trans- 
parency that causes the voyager who has left London 
four days previously, enveloped in snow and fog, to 
imagine the sea-trip has sharpened hie powers of vision. 
It conveys minute sounds from the shore with a dis- 
tinctness that seems supernatural, and altogether tends 
to suggest the phenomenon of a working model of a city, 



Buch as we see at industrial exhibitions, with the glass 
case removed. 

The illusion is dispelled by the knots of native boat- 
men, who persistently solicit your patronage; urge 
npon you the advantage of committing yourself to their 
care, by which act they are transformed into the humble 
medium of your being enabled to personally inspect the 
sights of Lisbon, to enumerate which would occupy 
pages, commencing with its wealth of ecclesiastical 
edifices, the fifteenth-century tower of Belem, the 
Monastery of Sao Jeronymo, the quaint public walks 
and squares — Pra^a Dom Pedro, with its unique paving, 
apparently devised by some perverted ingenuity of man 
to promote dizziness in promenaders, — the horticultural 
beauties of the gardens of 8. Pedro d'Alcantara ; and 
its streets, or ascents and declivities as they might more 
properly be called— a Canadian would pronounce them 
excellently adapted for tobogganing. 

.\n hour's ramble about the old portion of the city 
will try anyone but a first-clasa pedestrian. Where the 
roof of one terrace forms, as it were, the gardens of 
another row of domiciles, it may be inferred its 
gradients are very pronounced indeed. The result is 
a series of picturesque effects receiving additional 
charm from the abundant foliage that intercepts the 
chalk-white walls. In this quarter of the town vehi- 
cular traffic is well nigh impossible ; hence about these 
labyrinths of tortuous thoroughfares there exists a 
dreamy quietness, a dolce far viente suggestive of 
romance and poetry. To pass beneath a balcony in 
one of these stilly sunlit streets, from whence proceeds 
a thrilling silvery voice, accompanying a tinkling musi- 
cal instrument, is to fall into a Byronic rhapsody ; to 
observe a Lisbon youth pacing the shady side with 
impatient step and restless mien is to imagine a love- 
lorn swain, eagerly expecting a tiny biUeUdoux to flutter 
down like a dove from a lattice high above ('tis sheer 
nonsense, of course, to suppose for an instant t^at the 
old gentleman with a gouty foot who joins him a minute 
later and requires the assistance of his arm to walk 
is the object of his solicitude) ; while the very voices of 
the street criers are sensible to the softening influence 
of the surroundings. 

On the other hand Lisbon has its turbulent, flowing 
arteries for those who prefer noise and bustle. Gaudy 
tram-cars, drawn by mules that awake recollections of 
the southern suburbs of our own great metropohs, follow 
the course of the river to Belem ; jingling open fliea, 
souvenirs of Pegwell Bay and Margate, rattle along the 
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tlemington rifles, grimly reclining in the companion 
with military great coats and baggage, strike awe in the 
breasts of the timid. The natives who have found their 
way aboard wear sashes, and the scarlet boina that was 
the distinguishing feature of Don Carlos' rabble army ; 
and certainly they look ferocious enough to be the 
followers of any mountain chieftain. Another encumb- 
rance of the deck is the brown-faced country women 
with baskets of eggs and onions, of which they are 
determined you shall buy, bon gre, inal gre. They have 
the pertinacity of a score of Irish beggars. No, stands 
for nothing, twenty noes for less ; their coaxing smile 
and outstretched basket haunt and follow you about the 
deck, till you would fain evade them by seeking refuge 
below. 

Here, in the saloon, a solemn conclave is being held. 
At the head of th3 table the captain is seated before a 
black tin box containing the ship's papers, in company 
with a bevy of beetle-browed Galicians, who are 
restrained— and only just— from smoking by theimpres- 
sive injunction of the skipper of " Nofumo here, cabal- 
leroSy against rules, against rules." And debarred from 
this indulgence they seek consolation in the ** feast of 
reason and the flow of soul." They assert, they refute ; 
they demonstrate, they remonstrate ; they exhort, they 
invoke ; they gesticulate with both hands and a tooth- 
pick ; with dilated pupils and elevated eye-brows ; they 
slap the mahogany board with open palm, strike with 
clenched fist, or ecstatically tap with inverted thumb- 
nail ; they smile, frown and laugh in a breath : amid 
which distraction of sound the florid skipper maintains 
a bland calmness, agrees with everybody, and under- 
stands as much as is barely necessary. It is only a 
discussion about a bull fight, and does not refer 
materially to the business in hand. 

Were it not that the Channel Squadron is so frequently 
heard of from this port, Vigo would be all but unknown 
in England. How many householders are aware that 
perchance the beef that was served up at dinner yester- 
day (and which was pronounced somewhat tough), or 
the egg they tapped at breakfast, came from a picturesque 
little seaport called Vigo, in the North of Spain ? Not 
many, I trow ; though to see the number of pretty fawn- 
coloured beasts and huge egg-boxes that are shipped for 
London town testifies to the exceeding probability of the 
fact. 

It is known to the Spaniards, however, and perhaps to 
some of our naval authorities, as being one of the best 
ports in Spain. It is also the lazaretto for the northern 
sea-board, and the place of residence of the military 
governor of the province. 

In no port in Spain is the relative value of English 
coinage better understood than here. The shopkeeper 
and the old dame who presides over the street-corner 
orange and nut stall are equally alive to the advantages 



of exchange. It is a vain task to attempt to explain 
that one shilling is worth twelve pence ; they smile com- 
passionately at your pitiable display of ignorance, and 
kindly offer to show you the sterling value of the coin. 
That value, it is needless to say, is quite foreign to your 
own views of the matter. 

In other respects also you obtain bad value for your 
money. The oranges of this part of the country, for 
which they would demand prices positively exorbitant, 
are scarcely worth the trouble of eating, much less 
buying. They are thick-skinned, and pithy — very 
different from the fruit of the south. The same disparity 
is found in the many confections for which Spain is 
justly famed. The luscious merhigue, of which the 
palate has retained such a lively recollection, when eaten 
down on the Mediterranean coast, is here crisp and dry, 
with a crustaceousness almost as formidable as the shell 
of the spider-like crabs, a species of large craw fish, that 
are exposed for sale in the fish market on the beach 
wherein we have peeped. But- away ! Let us not dwell 
within the precincts of that piscine emporium that hath, 
in truth, " an ancient and fish-like smell," which should 
not be associated with table delicacies ; let us rather toil 
up the steep tortuous streets, stumbling over the rough 
paving that resembles the stepping-stones of a brook, 
where the shrill voices of the handkerchief-bound head, 
basket-balancing countrywomen intermingle with the 
tinkle of the mule-bells; where the proprietors of the 
little shops that blossom with " shoddy " and strange to 
say, check- bordered scotch caps, gossip neighbourly with 
rival traders ; where the unemployed bask in the sun- 
shine on the steps of the brown cathedral ; till we come 
out on to the elevated Alameda — quiet and deserted 
at this time of day — where the salt breeze comes 
uninterruptedly across from the Atlantic. 

From here we obtain a fine view of the bay, with our 
ship lying at anchor surrounded by a fry of deeply-laden 
barges that, the rattle of the steam derricks indicates, 
are being quickly relieved. As we have left tlie Channel 
Squadron at Lisbon, it is the only vessel of any size 
floating in the bay. It forms quite a prominent feature 
in the scenery with its high black sides, yellow funnel, 
and fluttering blue peter hoisted at the fore ; and in a 
couple of hours' time, when we shall have up-ancliored 
and steamed noiselessly away, there will be quite a void 
in the look-out from the Hotel Continental to the visitors 
who are sojourning there. 

But one night, if they are chancing to peer out of the 
windows into the darkness without, they will see a chain 
of anchor-lights stretching across the black expanse ; 
and next morning they will awake to the knowledge 
that the British Channel Squadron, with its attendant 
animation, has once again arrived at the most favoured 
of its favourite resorts. 

Arthur M. Horwood. 
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iNVENTIONS APPLICABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF HER MAJESTY'S 
NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES. . 

Herb Josef Schulhof's Ma.oazinb Biplb. 

The principal novel features of this new magazine ride tions upon the end of the breech-piece, or bolt. The 



are the sliding breech-piece or bolt, and the peculiar 
construction of the magazine. The invention belongs 
to that class of guns in which a sliding breecb -piece or 
bolt is employed, and wherein the magazine is arranged 
between two parte of the stock in immediate connection 
with the cartridge-chamber in the breech-receiver. 
The principle is simple, and the number of move- 



hand-piece is also provided with a horizontal guide-bar 
rigidly attached to it, which fits and slides in a corre- 
sponding groove or recess in the side of the breecb- 
receiver or case, thereby permitting the hand-piece to 
make only a horizontal reciprocating motion, an up and 
down movement as in the " Mauser " hand-piece being 
prevented by the guide-bar. 



mente usually required in fire-arms of similar construc- 
tion is reduced. 

The sliding breech-piece or bolt in outward appearance 
resembles the " Mauser " bolt, and, like the latter, locks 
by means of a locking-rib turning into a recess in the 
breech-receiver or case. This breech-piece, or bolt, 
however, consists, besides firing-pin and special spiral 
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When the hand-piece is drawn back in order to open 
the breech, the bolt will, in consequence of being spirally 
guided in the former, receive about a quarter turn to one 
side, whereby the locking-rib is turned out of its recess 
and the bolt or breech-piece becomes free to be pulled 
back. In pushing in the hand-piece, the reverse takes 
place, and the bolt is locked. The rear end of the bolt 




spring, of essentially two pieces, the boH or cylinder 
proper, and the hand-piece, by means of which it is 
moved back and forward. The hand-piece, which fits 
upon the rear end of the sliding breech-piece, or bolt, is 
provided with one or more internal spiral grooves fitting 
upon one or more corresponding spiral ribs or projec- 



or hreecli-piece is closed by a screw plug or locking-nut 
which may be so arranged as to be used as a aafety- 
guard for the firing-pin. 

The magazine, which has the form of a drum, is 
attached to the stock and breech-receiver or case under- 
neath the latter, which is for this purpose provided 
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^TltIl a concsponding opening in the bottom, to pcruiit 
the raising of the cartridgea from the magazine into the 
breech-receiver or case. The magazine drum is made 
to contain trom 8 to 14 cartridges, and is provided 
parallel with its axis with an interior central arbor or 
small drum, around and parallel to which the cartridges 
are arranged. This interior arbor turns in bearings, and 
is rotated in one direction by the unwinding of a small 
chain, arranged at the one end ; the other end of the 
chain is attached to the lid of the magazine. 

Thas when the lid is opened, the central arbor of the 
magazine receives one turn in one direction, and, as the 



the cartridges, pushing them all before it, so that one 
cartridge after the other is passed up an incline, with 
which the magazine is provided, into the breech -receiver 
case, where they are struck by the sliding breech-piece 
or bolt, pushed home into the cartridge chamber, and 
subsequently fixed. 

When the gun is to be used as a single-loader while the 
magazine is filled, a slide is pushed into the magazine, 



door or lid is fully opened, the arbor is stopped by a 
spring pawl catching into a corresponding notch in its 
end. The other end of this arbor is provided with a. 
spiral spring, which is tightened or wound when the 
magazine door or lid is opened, and the arbor rotated in 
one direction. 

By the action of the spring pawl, preventing the turn- 
ing back of the arbor, the spiral spring is also kept 
wound until the magazine door is closed, when a pin 
attached to the latter strikes the pawl, thereby releasing 



which glides over the cartridges and prevents them from 
passing out. 

In the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 is a part ele- 
vation of the right-hand side, and Fig. 2 a part elevation 
of the left-hand side of the ride. Figure 3 is a rear view 
of the magazine with the stock removed and the magazine 
flap opened. Figure 4 is a rear view of the magazine 
with closed tiap. Figure 5 is a horizontal section of the 
magazine through the line x y Fig. 8. Figure 6 is a 



the arbor, which is now turned back into its original 
position. This turning back causes the feeding of the 
cartridges into the chamber in the breech-case or receiver 
in the following manner : — 

On its surface, parallel to its axis the arbor carries a 
slightly oscillating lever, which, when the magazine door 
is open, stands in its highest position to the right against 
the lower side of the case. The cartridgea having been 
thrown into the magazine and the door closed, the spiral 
spring acting upon the arbor forces it in turn, whereby 
the oscillatiag lever presses laterally against the last of 



top view of the same. Figure (i* is a view of the cartridge 
transport lever. Figure 7 is a front view of the closed 
magazine. Figure 6 is a vertical section of the same 
through the line x y Fig, 6. Figure 9 is a top view, 
and Figure 10 a side view of the breech-receiver. Figure 
11 is a side view, and Figure 12 a top view of the rear 
end of the breech-receiver with safety slide. Figures 13 
to 1S° represent the details of the handle or hand-piece to 



the sliding breech-piece. Figures 14 to 14,, represent 
the end piece of the sliding breech-pieee, with spiral 
spring and curved ledge or rib. Figures 15 to 15'' re- 
present the sliding breech-piece or bolt, with extractor 
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If the safety slide a be drawn back, a rectangtdar down- 
wardly bent lug or stop s^ of the safety-slide will be pushed 
between the stop v^ and the nose u (Fig. 11) so that the 
spring V is pressed upwards and the trigger t held in its 
lowest position, thus rendering it impossible to pull the 
trigger and fire the gun. If the slide / be pushed for- 
wards into the position shown in Fig. 11, the spring v 
and trigger t will be freed. 

The magazine is arranged between the two halves of 
the shaft, and consists of a drum or casing g (preferably 
of thin sheet metal) which is attached to the forward 
and rear halves of the shaft by means of the lugs p^ 




(Figs 3, 4, 6) and p^ (Figs 6, 7) and appropriate screws. 
A stud or projection g^ of the magazine fits into a recess 
g'' (Fig. 10) of the breech-receiver, so as to fix the maga- 
zine to the breech-receiver d. The upper part of the 
drum g is cut away, corresponding with the recess d^, in 
order to allow a cartridge to pass through it, the drum 
being provided with an incline q^ to enable the ready 
entrance of the cartridge into the breech-receiver 
(Figs. 6, 8). 

The inner walls of the drum are provided with spiral 
surfaces m, the object of which will be described later 
on. A second drum or shaft h is arranged within and 
concentric to the walls of the drum g, and has its bear- 
ings in the end walls of the latter. The shaft h is 
provided at its rear end with a journal h^ (Figs. 3, 4) to 
which the chain h^ is attached. The other end of this 




chain is attached to the flap g^ of the magazine as 
shown in Figures 3 and 4. The forward end of the 
shaft or axis h is provided with a journal i around which 
an appropriate spring i^ is coiled. The latter is attached 
to the journal i of the shaft h by pins or screws f i^, and 
to the flap g"^ of the drum g by means of the pin, peg or 
screw i*, in such manner that when the shaft h is rotated 
the spring will be put under tension. This movement 
of the shaft h is caused by the opening of the flap g* as 
follows: — 

The chain /^^ which connects the flap g^ of the drum 
g with the shaft h, runs over a guide-pin or roller 
h^ (Figs. 3 and 4) and is coiled on the journal of the 
shaft when the drum is closed. This end of the shaft 



h is provided with an eccentric disc or offset wheel i*, 
in which a pawl h^ gears when the flap g* is opened. 
The pawl is held in gear with the said disc by means of 
the spring ft* when the flap is opened. 

When the flap is closed, the disc or wheel takes up 
the position shown in Figure 4, so that when the flap is 
opened, the chain h^ will cause the shaft h to make 
almost one revolution before the pawl comes in gear with 
the tooth or offset of the disc or wheel, and so that the 
shaft h is held in the position shown in Fig. 3, until the 
flap g^ is again closed. In closing the flap g^, the pin g^ 
comes in contact with thelever-pawlA* which is brought 
out of gear with the offset or tooth of the disc or wheel 
f* ; the chain lays itself loosely against the wheel until 
the disc or wheel is freed, and is wound on the shaft by 
the force of the spring t^, which was put under tension 
when the shaft h was rotated in opening the flap g^. 

The so-called cartridge transporter on the shaft h 
(Figs. 6^ 6, 6a, and 8) consists of an oscillating lever q 
on the pivot or screw q^, q^, the movement of which is 
limited by the length of a slot i in which a stud q^ 
moves. A spring q^ arranged laterally on the transport 
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lever q, bears against the shaft h and retains the lever 
parallel to the latter. The operation of the magazine 
is as follows : — 

In order to fill the magazine, the flap g^ is opened and 
puts the spring r under tension. The pawl h^ falls at i^ 
on to the disc, and keeps the shaft h in the position 
shown in Fig. 3. In opening the door or flap </*, the 
wheel h is given one turn, and the transport lever stands 
in the position shown in Fig. 8, near the opening. The 
cartridges are now loosely inserted in the magazine and 
roll around the shaft h, when the weapon is held to the 
one side, until the first comes in contact with the incline 
q^ at the opening in the breech-receiver d^ (Figs. 8 
and 9). 

The magazine is now filled and the door g^ closed, the 
pin g^ releases the pawl h^ and leaves the shaft h free. 
The spring i^ having been put under tension by the 
rotary movement of the shaft ft, has a tendency to 
return to its original position. The transport lever q 
presses hereby against the last cartridge, so that the 
cartridges are pushed forwards until the foremost 
is pressed up on to the incline q^ and, when the 
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sliding breech-piece is drawn back, through the opening 
in the breech-receiver, into the cartridge chamber. In 
closing the breech, the sliding breech-piece a comes 
against the flange of the cartridge and pushes it up the 
incline o (Figs. 5 and 7), into the cartridge chamber in 
the barrel. When the last cartridge has reached the 
incline q^, the transport lever q is in the position shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 8, and the spring i^ is freed 
from tension. It will be evident that the operation of 
the parts will remain the same whether one or more 



the drum g, and extending through a cavity r^ in the 
breech -receiver rf, so that it is ejected. In order to 
be able to employ the rifle as a single loader, with 
filled magazine, a slide j is employed. When not in 
use, this slide occupies the position represented in 
Figs. 3, 4, 7, and 8. If the slide be pushed forwards 
by means of the knob j^ it will occupy the position as 
shown by the dotted lines Fig. 6 over the cavity or 
opening d^ of the breech-receiver (Fig. 9), and conse- 
quently over the opening in the drum and above the 
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cartridges are laid in the magazine, — if one cartridge be 
laid in the magazine, the shaft /«, and consequently the 
transport lever q, will be moved in proportion, so that 
this cartridge is also brought under the opening d^ 
(Fig. 9). When the magazine is full, the closed breech- 
piece will prevent a cartridge from rising through the 
opening d^ (Fig. 9) whereas each time the breech-piece 
is drawn back, a cartridge will rise sufficiently to be 
forced into the cartridge chamber in the barrel. The 
flap (7*, which is hinged at cj^ to the magazine, is held 



cartridges, thus preventing the latter from leaving the 
magazine. The sliding breech-piece will now glide 
freely over the cartridges in the magazine, so that the 
weapon can be used as single-loader until the slide ./ is 
withdrawn, when the magazine again comes into action. 
As the magazine is not placed immediately beneath 
the cavity or opening rf- in the breech receiver, but a 
trifle to the rear of the latter, the inner walls of the 
drum (J are provided with spiral guides, so that the 
cartridges which originally lay somewhat to the rear 
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in closed position by means of a suitable spring catch 
or its equivalent. 

The extractor c\ arranged in a bearing c of the lock- 
ing ledge a^y of the breech-piece, is attached to the 
latter by means of the screw c- so that it will snap over 
the head of the cartridge when the breech -piece is pushed 
forward. Fig. 15* represents a modification of the 
extractor arrangement. 

When the sliding breech-piece is drawn back, the flange 
of the cartridge shell will strike against a pin r fixed to 
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of the opening d^, will on their way upwards be gradu- 
ally pushed forward until the uppermost cartridge 
comes in line with the opening. A rib n applied to the 
inner wall of the magazine, serves to hold the cartridge 
in horizontal position. The magazine can be readily 
emptied by simply opening the flap r/^ and allowing the 
cartridges to roll out. If desired, the walls of the 
magazine may be perforated at .7- in order to be able to 
ascertain whether the magazine is filled or not, without 
having to open the flap. 
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vbether he will actually fire or not, he can refrain from 
drawing the trigger so far back as to engage with the 
hook (26), and then be has only to relax the pressure 
of bis finger for the lock to return to half-cock. 

The workmanship is thoroughly first-claBS, the desire 
of the manufacturers being to produce an article 



unique as regards atrengtb, reliability, simplicity, and 27, Cocking-sear spring. 



tor Spring; 11, Locking Slide; 12, Stock; 13, Main- 
spring; 14, Lifter; 15, Rebounder; 16, Trigger; 17, 
Sear ; 18, Extractor Lifter ; 19, Extractor Tube Nut : 
20, Release bent piece ; 21, Extractor Release ; 22, 
Extractor Release Spring; 23, Slide Spring; 24, Joint 
Screw; 25, Binding Nut or Screw; 26, Cocking-sear; 



cheapness. It can easily be loaded on horseback, when 
one hand is engaged with the reins. The breech is 
well protected, so that the flash from a buret cartridge 
cannot reach the face of the user. 

The different parts belonging to the revolver are 
thus named 1, Body ; 2, Cylinder; 3, Barrel ; 4, 
Guard ; 5, Cocking Trigger ; 6, Hammer ; 7, Sear 
Spring ; 8, Extractor ; 9, Extractor Tube ; 10, Extrac- 



The Kynocli revolver made some exceedingly good 
sliooting at the late Wimbledon meeting, at some of 
the moving and disappearing targets ; in one case the 
six shots were placed so close together that, horizontally, 
they were very little out of the centre, and vertically 
correct ; the group of shots could easily be covered with 
a card, 2*6 x I| in. This demonstrates the certainty of 
aim when used against moving objects. 
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On the Growth of the Recruit and Youmj Soldier. With 
a view to a Judicious Selection of ** Growing Lads " 
for the Army, and a Regulated System of Training 
Becruits. By Sir William Aitken, Knt., M..D. 
(Edinburgh), F.E.S. Second Edition. 

The industrious pathologist of the military hospitals 
at Scutari, the learned lecturer at the Army Medical 
School atNetley, has published, not a moment too soon, 
the second edition of the above valuable work. Wisely 
he has appended the Preface to the j&rst edition ; for in 
that is contained the raison d'etre of its first appearance, 
and, we may add, that of the second edition now before us. 

Sir William Aitken in this preface, says : ** The princi- 
ples (physiological) which have hitherto guided the 
military authorities in the selection of recruits appears 
to be unsound : (1) as regards the correlation of age and 
height ; and (2) as taking no cognizance of weight, 
development, bulk, or growth in their relations to age 
and height. The result is, that teaching the recruit his 
military duties and drill, and taxing him prematurely 
with the routine duties of the soldier's life, eventually 
lead to the discharge of a proportionally large number 
of young soldiers before they have been three years, or 
even two years, in the service ; and the greater portion 
even of these two or three years is spent in hospital. 
Any part of an army composed of such material can 
never constitute a very formidable phalanx; and the 
service of such soldiers represents merely a nominal 
strength." And finally adds: **I would claim, at least 
for the recruit, the exercise of a judgment in selecting 
him not less sound, and of a care in training him not 
less scientific, than the judgment and the care which a 
gentleman thinks judicious and proper to bestow upon a 
useful dog or a valuable horse." 

The book is divided into Sections. In the first, or 
introductory, the Military Medical Officer will find the 
comments on the '* material" he has to deal with 
exhaustively treated, and the whole question of **age" 
and the liabilities it entails discussed in a clear, compre- 
hensive, and practical manner. In referring to the 
youthfulness of our army, Sir William says : **It now, 
more than ever, requires a rare combination of qualities 
in all commanding officers, in order to maintain its 
material in health and efficiency. In addition to high 
professional acquirements, a knowledge of the world and 
of human nature, as well as what the human body can 
endure, the faculty of applying that knowledge with 
judgment and discretion in the training of boys and men, 
is essential to those who occupy such commands. Not 
less efficient professional knowledge, technical skill, and 
qualifications are required of the army medical officer in 
the selection of the recruit." The whole of this section 
may be consulted with advantage, both by commanding 
and medical officers. 

The second section is on the ** Composition of the 
British Army," as to the ages of its non-commissioned 
officers and men, and contains some very important 
observations relating to the composition of the army in 



India. Although it has been shown by statistics and 
clinical observation, the undesirability of sending growing 
lads to India, we learn that an annual average of 465 
lads under eighteen were serving in India during these 
ten years. In 1883 the death rate from enteric fever 
was 4*34 per 1,000 among soldiers under twenty-five, 
while the mortality was only 1'60 per 1,000 among 
soldiers between twenty-five and twenty-nine years of 
age. Special rules should be observed in reference to 
selecting recruits for India, and the same remark applies 
to sending young officers. 

The question as to the fitness of lads under twenty 
years of age for general military service, in peace, in 
war time, in the field, at home and abroad, is an admira- 
ble section, and evidences the research and industry of 
the author, which will prove alike interesting to 
commanding and medical officers. Professor Aitken 
does not consider a three-months period of probation is 
enough for recruits. They ought to have at least 
two years* training and physical development after 
enlistment at eighteen, before they pass into the ranks, 
having then completed their twentieth year. Space will 
not allow commenting upon each section in detail, but 
the reader will find in the work an amount of information 
encyclopaedic in character on all matters connected with 
the growth of the Becruit and Young Soldier which 
cannot fail to prove to recruiting officers and military 
medical officers of the highest practical interest and use. 
And if the rules laid down for the selection of recruits 
are carefully carried out, the per-centage of disease and 
discharges should be considerably reduced, and the ranks 
of the army materially strengthened. 

A New Constitution for Malta. By Sir Victor Houlton, 
G.C.M.G., Chief Secretary to the Government, 1855 
to 1883. (London : The Southern Publishing Com- 
pany, 160, Fleet Street, E.C.) 

How to reform the actual Constitution, so as to 
satisfy the desires of the loyal peopW of Malta, and at 
the same time ensure the security of the fortress, and 
all imperial interests connected with it, is the problem 
which is now under the consideration of Her Majesty^s 
Government. 

The Maltese have often appealed for, and are now 
desirous of obtaining, a greater control over their own 
purely local and domestic affairs, and the expenditure 
of their own local revenue, and their aspirations are 
limited to this concession, and, if granted, ** no condi- 
tions which Her Majesty's Government would think it 
necessary to lay down for the security of the fortress 
would appear to them to be onerous, or in any way 
unacceptable." 

The Legislative Council, it would appear, is composed 
of eighteen members, ten official, including the Governor, 
who had a casting vote, and eight elected by the people. 
Consequently, without using the casting vote of the 
Governor, there was at all times at the disposal of the 
Government a permanent majority of one. How this 
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Inajority has been taken advantage of by certain 
Governors is well set forth in Sir Victor's exhaus- 
tive pamphlet. One example must here suffice. Sir 
Gaspard le Marchant was a man full of energy and 
action, and had a great passion for the execution of 
great public works. ** But (and this * but ' is of impor- 
tance) the execution of all these great works required 
money votes from the Council to defray their cost. And 
if the elected members were at any time backward in 
coming forward to vote the sums requisite, no quarter 
was given. The nine officials rose in Council to a man 
at the word of command, and the money vote was 
passed, whether the elected wished it or not." And 
this extravagant and high-handed system of expenditure 
has been ** crescendo" year by year. The query com- 
monly put is : ** Of what possible use and advantage 
can it be to us, the people of Malta, to elect represen- 
tatives, who, when they attempt to assert themselves in 
matters not fringing even upon Imperial rights, but are 
simply and purely of local and domestic interest, are at 
once out- voted by a permanent official majority ?'* 

Sir Victor's pamphlet advocates in clear and tem- 
perate language what the Maltese desire to obtain from 
Her Majesty's Government, viz. that Malta should 
govern itself in all matters, local and domestic, which 
do not touch the supremacy of the rights of the fortress. 
The Maltese are a loyal and industrious race, of which 
they gave practical proof at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, where their varied industries and the pro- 
ducts of the island were exhibited in a Court pronounced 
by all visitors as the most representative and beautiful. 
Sir Victor Houlton's experiences of Malta, its inhabi- 
tants and resources, make this pamphlet very valuable, 
and may be consulted with advantage by all who are 
interested in this important island — the head-quarters 
of the Mediterranean Fleet. 



History of the (Second Queen^s) Royal West Surrey Re- 
r/iment (1661 to 1684). By Lieut.-Col. John Davis. 
(Richard Bentley & Son.) 

On 8th May 1661 King Charles II. summoned Parlia- 
ment and informed them that he had ** some news that 
I think will be very acceptable to you, and therefore I 
should think myself unkind and ill-natured if I should 
not impart it to you. I have often been put in mind by 



my friends that it was high time to marry." So after 
explaining that he had taken due deliberation in the 
matter, he announced that arrangements had been 
concluded with the daughter of Portugal, and added " I 
will make all haste to fetch you a Queen hither, who, I 
doubt not, will bring great blessings with her to me and 
you." As is well known, Catherine of Braganza, the 
lady destined to wed the King of England, brought to 
the British Crown as dowry not only a considerable sum 
of money, but the island of Bombay, and the port of 
Tangiers on the Coast of Africa. 

With the former place this article has no concern, 
but as regards the latter it may be explained that it 
became necessary to raise a regiment of infantry to 
occupy the new possession. This done, the newly em- 
bodied troops were despatched to their destination, only 
to find the Moorish Governor declaring that "the 
Mohammedan law would not permit them to give 
liberty to Christiana to erect fortifications in Africa." 
Nevertheless, a small redoubt was built, but fighting 
ensued, and with such zeal did the Tangiers Regiment 
conduct itself that the Governor wrote home that " he 
never saw officers and sogers more eager and ready to 
fight." " I know not," he naively added, ** if it be a 
motiv of Christianitie against infidels y* causeth it, but 
I daresay we have good lynes before us to defend us." 
The foe was, however, ** fierce, fanatical, and relentless," 
the troops were ** wearied with constant assaults, dis- 
heartened from want of pay, and weakened by lack of 
sufficient food." Still they held their own for twenty- 
three years, fighting ** like lions almost with the courage 
of despair." 

Such in outline is the story of the formation of the 
present (2nd Queen's) Royal West Surrey Regiment, 
which Lieut.-Col. John Davis has recently published. 
The volume only embraces the events of a quarter of a 
century, during which Tangiers was occupied by the 
English, but it was a period of daring, pluck, and enter- 
prize. It is a proud regiment, and may well glory ir. 
its early distinction which, despite the splendid record'^ 
of the Peninsular War, and of the first struggle in 
Aflfghanistan, stands undimmed by more recent 
triumphs. 

As regards the work under criticism, it is no small 
modicum of praise to say that it is in every way worthy of 
the gallant regiment whose gallant deeds it chronicles. 
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AT THE PLAY, 



The production of *'The Old Guard" at the Avenue 
was looked forward to with some interest, from the fact 
that the music is by Mons. R. Planquette, the composer 
of ** Les Cloches de Corneville,*' but the result has hardly 
come up to the expectations formed. The music is 
pretty and is well sung, especially by Miss Marian Edge- 
cumbe and Mr. Alec. Marsh, but by no means comes up 
to its popular predecessor. The plot has nothing very 
original in it, but is sufficient for the purposes of comic 
opera, and there is a great deal that is bright and amus- 
ing. Mr. Arthur Eoberts makes one laugh — as Toole 
does — whether one will or no, and is occasionally really 
funny and original, but he must be a trying co-acior, 
as he is perpetually diverting attention from the .busi- 
ness of the scene by his antics. The duet between him 
and Mr. Dallas** When we were young,'' is excellently 
rendered, and deserves the encores it, of course, receives. 
Miss Marian Edgecumbe not only sings well, but acts 
naturally and unaffectedly as Fraisette, and thereby 
provides a striking contrast with Miss Fanny Went- 
worth, some of whose notes are like a peacock's, and 
whose restless over-piquante style reaches the very acme 
of affectation. Miss Henriette Polak acts the bugler 
Patatout with much spirit and point, in which she is 
rather helped than hindered by her accent. Miss Phyllis 
Broughton is as popular as ever in her dances, but, as 
usual, lacks the grace and ease which give the special 
charm to Miss Kate Vaughan's movements, and to some 
extent are noticeable in Miss Lettie Lind. 

The St. James's stage is occupied for a short season 
by Mr. Marsham Rae's drama ** The Witch," trans- 
lated, or rather adapted, by him from the German. 
The play has somewhat of a narrow escape of being a 
good one, but the matter of it is too thin for the four 
acts over which it extends. The interest turns solely 
on the transference of the hero's affections from one 
sister to another — joined to the fact that the former is 
accused by the ignorant populace of being a witch — and 
might easily have been compressed into two acts. The 
dialogue, too, is apt to be stilted and formal, and is 
seldom relieved, either by point and force, or by aptness 
of simile and beauty of language. Mr. Eae has been 
fortunate, however, in securing the services of Miss 
Sophie Eyre for the heroine Lady Thalea, and Mr. Henry 
Neville is always reliable in a robust part of the kind ; 
though it is, * perhaps, allowable to hint that he is no 
longer ae well suited to the JeMne Premier as he was 
some years ago. Miss E^re fails somewhat in dignity 
in the second act, but, otherwise, gives a good rendering 
of a difficult part. It must be a terrible thing to have 
to represent the stsLge-inf/nmr, and whether anyone could 
make the part of the Lady Alma tolerable we do not 
know, but certainly Mrs. Marsham Rae does not succeed 
in enlisting our s^-mpathies, nor in making us think her 
artlessness unaffected. Mr. Forbes Dawson makes the 
most of a small part, and the same may be said of Mrs. 
Hontley — always a conscientious actress — and of Mr. 
B. de Uordova. The play is preceded by an excellent 



little comedietta, ** Petticoat Perfidy," by Sir Charles 
Young, capitally acted by Miss Alexes Leighton and 
fairly by Miss Grace Arnold, and Miss Maud Cathcart. 

The Globe, which is soon to pass into Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's hands, has, in the interim, brought out another 
translation from the German of Herr Von Moser, called 
** The Arabian Nights." There is so much that is amus- 
ing in this three-act farce, that it is the more a matter 
of regret that Mr. Sidney Grundy, the adapter, should 
have allowed himself to scatter so many doubtful allu- 
sions throughout the piece. Mr. Hawtrey is excellent 
as the unhappy hero — though it is true that the charac- 
ter is unfortunately like that he had to represent in 
the " Snowball," and as his quiet method is always the 
same, the resemblance is the more marked — and Miss 
Lottie Venne admirably suited in the character of Bosa 
Columbier, the ** gutta-percha girl " from the Aquarium. 
Miss Zerbini makes the most of the hackneyed character 
of the mother-in-law, and Mr. Penley is specially amus- 
ing as Joshua Gillibrand. 

Mr. Thomas's successful little piece ** Lady Fortune " 
still keeps its place on the bills, and shows Mr. Grahani 
Wentworth to much advantage. Miss Cissy Graham 
is very disappointing after her excellent rendering of 
the title role in ** Barbara," and Mr. Glover so vulgar 
and unattractive as the lover that it is impossible not 
to prefer his rival. 

The Vaudeville has produced a play, by Mr. H. A. 
Jones, called ** Heart of Hearts,'* which has about as 
absurd and improbable a plot as ever play was endowed 
with. We are introduced to the home of an old familj- 
of position, whose heir is about to marry the butler's 
niece, and we are expected to look upon the unfortunate 
mother. Lady Clarrissa Fitzralf (why has her Christain 
name two r's we wonder ?), as all that is odious because 
she, very naturally, dislikes the match ; added to this, 
the poor lady's sister-in-law is secretly married to the 
butler, and, further, when a bracelet is missing con- 
taining an enormous ruby, which all the world would 
recognize, the butler's neice is sui)posed to have taken it, 
though no conceivable motive for such an idiotic theft is 
even suggested. The acting alone redeems this ill- 
constructed piece. Mr. Thorn is excellent as the butler, 
especially in the earlier scenes. Miss Sophie Larkin is 
amusing, though the part is too obviously supplied to 
order. Miss Kate Eorke makes the most of the butler's 
niece, and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, with a capital get up, 
does good service as Marcus Latimer. Mr. Leonard 
Boyne is not well suited in his part, but avoids over 
acting, and now and then gives a real touch of nature, 
suggestive of what he might do in a part of the Bob 
Brierly stamp ; but perhaps the most successful repre- 
sentation in the piece is that of Sybil Latimer, by Miss 
G. Warden — she looks the character to perfection, and 
gives due point to every word of her short part. Miss Bose 
Leclerq cannot be congratulated on her personation of a 
Grande Dame, Mr. Fred. Thome is good as Dr. Chettle, 
infinitely better than he is as Colonel Bemers, in Theyre 
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Smith's charming little piece, " Cut off with a Shilling," 
Thich precedes the play and is poorly acted. 

The oAVOTf has revived "Pinafore," which seemB as 
popular as ever, before producing Mr. Gilbert's next 
novelty. Many of the original cast are again performing 
their parts, but much of the point of Little Buttercup 
is lost by allotting the character to Miss Brandram, who, 
though singing and acting admirably, cannot make 
herself appear of the goodly proportions of her prede- 
cessor. 

The German Keed ENTERTAnniENT has seldom, of 
latfc years, had so bright a little piece as Mr. Malcolm 
Watson's " Tally Ho," which is now on the bills. The 
Music, by Mr. Alfred Caldecott, is exceptionally pretty, 
notably a duet between the lover and the blacksmith, 
with clinking accompaniment on the anvil, and Mr. Alfred 
Reed is specially well suited in his part. The company 
is also to be congratulated on a much more efficient 
young lady than they have had for some time. Miss 
Kate Tully, who is a great improvement on the last. 
Mr. Tempter Saxe, who does the blacksmith, ia also new, 
and has, no doubt, been chosen for his fine voice ; as an 
actor he is not successful, and appears to think that every 
word , in his part ought to have as much emphasis and 
point crammed into it as it can hold. The result when 
joined to an extremely stagey peasant- dialect is, of 
course, very tiresome. Miss Holland is good, as usual, 
especially in the hunting duet with the Squire, which 
is full of "go," 

Mr. Comey Grain's clever sketch, " So Quiet," follows, 
and has improved in several small touches since we first 
saw it. 

The Criterion has had such success lately with stan- 
dard pieces, that the public was quite unpreparetl for 
tlie feebleness and inanity of " The Circassian," which 
has succeeded "Our Boys." Mr. David James is not, 
in our opinion, an actor who can afford to dispense with 
a good part, and here he is not provided with one telliiig 
thing to say. The idea of the piece is a good one — 
though, jjerhaps, Mr. Anstey might say that it owed 
something to his " Giant's Robe," — but is worked out 
without a spark of humour or mgenuity, eseet)t in the 
first act. Mr. Giddens is quite thrown away. The one 
bright sjmt is afforde<l by the capital sketch of a sliy 
young man, given by Mr. Sidney Brough, which could 
hardly l)e improved \i\X)u ; but he has but one scene 
early in the plaj', an<l then disappears till just before 
the fall of the curtain. We hope to see this rising actor 
in a l>etter play shortly. The play is from the French, 
and is adapted by Mr. F. W. Broughton. 



Pieces that have been running for aome Hme. 

Adelphi. — " The Bella of Haslemere," melodrama, 
Mr. W. Terriss, Mr. Cartright, Mr. Beveridge, Miss 
Millward, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Annie Irish, &c. ; and 
a farce. 

Comedy. — " The Barrister," three-act farce, Mr. Fred 
Mervin, Mr. Walter Everard, Mr. J. H. Darnley, Miea 
H. Layton, Miss Susie Vaughan, Ac. ; and " The First 
Night," Mr. Prank Wyatt. 

Drury Lame. — " Pleasure," melodrama, Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, Mr. Edward Gardinc", Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Famiy Brough, &c. 

Gaiety. — "Miss Esmeralda," Mr. E. Lonnen. Mr. 
L. Stormont. Miss Fanny Leslie, Miss Marion Hood. 
Miss Lettie Lind, &c. ; and " Woodcock's Little Game," 
Mr. W. GroBsmith. 

Havhabket. — " The Red Lamp," drama, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Brook&eld, Mr. Allan, Mr. Sugdeo, Mr. 
Pateman, Miss Marion Terry, Mrs. Beerbobm Tree, 
Miss Filippi, &c. ; and " The Ballad-Monger," Mr. Beer- 
bobm Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Stewart Dawson, Miss 
Marion Terry, &c. 

Her MAJESTY's.^Pronienade Concerts. Conductor 
Mons. Auguste Van Biene. 

Lyceum. — " The Winters Tale," Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, Mr. Macklin, Mr. Fuller Mellish, Mr. Charles Col- 
lette. Miss Mary Andersou, Mrs. John Billington, &c. ; 
and " Cool as a Cucumber," Mr. Charles Collette. 

Olympic. — " The Pointsman," melodrama, Mr. J. G. 
Grahame, Mr. J. P. Burnett, Mr. E. S. Willard, Miss 
Maud Milton, Miss Agnes Hewitt, &c. ; and a farce. 

Prince of Wales'. — " Dorothy," comic opera, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Grace Huntley, &e. ; and 
"Jubilation." 

Princess'. — " Shadows of a Great City," melodrama, 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. H. Parker, Mr. J. L. Shine, 
Miss M. Rorke, Miss Cicely Richards, &c. ; and " Editba's 
Burglar." 

lioTAiTY. — French Flays. Manager Mr. M. L Mayer. 

Strand.—" The Sultan of Mocha," comic opera, Mr. 
H. Bracy, Mr. C, Danby, Mr. Ernest Birch, Miss Violet 
Cameron, Miss M. Shirley, &c. ; and "A Merry Meet- 
ing." 

Toole's. — "Dandy Dick," farcical comedy, Mr. J. 
Clayton, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. H. Eversfield, Mr. P. 
Kerr, Mr. Denny, Miss Laura Linden, Mrs. John Wood, 
tie. ; and " Woman's Wrongs," Miss Cudmore, Miss 
Roche. 
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